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You see here why Norda aerosol odors are likely 
to be superior scents. They must pass the tests of Norda’s 
nose. This is how Norda does it. 


From an aerosol bomb, a Norda chemist sprays a 

perfume placed in it months ago. Then he sniffs, and his 
famed, expert nose tells him if the odor has changed, in 

the slightest. Has it proved stable? Will it insure satisfactory 
shelf-life? Is it perfect, by high Norda standards? 


Get free samples from Norda of good scents for 
good aerosol products. Just ask on your letterhead. 


NORDA 
601 West 26th Street, New York 1. N. Y. 

















CHICAGO + LOS ANGELES + SAN FRANCISCO * TORONTO * MONTREAL * HAVANA * LONDON * PARIS * GRASSE * MEXICO CITY 
























Laboratory Data Sheet 


VITAMIN A 


Liquid vitamin A palmitate and acetate 


* 
ROCHE 


Dry vitamin A acetate 
Dry vitamin A and D, 









Roche has all popular types for your manufacturing needs 


Summarized below for your convenience are facts about the many types of Roche vitamin A and 
vitamin A & D combinations which meet practically all pharmaceutical needs. Samples and technical 
literature are yours on request — without charge, of course. Ask your Roche salesman or write. 

















LIQUID TYPES 






























































Potency (in U.S.P. = i Mesh 
Type & Name Usage units per gram) Additive Stability Size 
In tablets, 
PIMO aqueous ; . 
Vitamin A palmitate dispersions, 1,000,000 Edible oil only, : Excellent ae 
(liquid) capsulated for standardization 
products 
PIMO/BHA Edible oil plus 
Vitamin A palmitate as 1,000,000 antioxidant Excellent _ 
(liquid) above (butylated hydroxy- 
4 anisole). Note 1. 
P13 a 1,350,000 
Vitamin A palmitate to None Excellent _ 
(liquid) — 1,450,000 
AIMO In oil 
° ° solutions Edible oil only, 
ean cieeaias and gelatin 1,000,000 for standardization Excellent a 
capsules 
Type P1.8 (liquid) 1,650,000 . wise - 
Vitamin A palmitate ng =— mpeg 
For research 1,800,000 handling 
and special 
production 2 800,000 Needs 
Type A2.9 (crystalline) : pi None special - 
Vitamin A acetate 2,900,000 handling 
Type 325A-32.5D 40 
Vitamin A acetate & For tablets, rier None Excellent and 
Vitamin D2 (dry) capsules, aes 60 
vitamin- 
fortified 
+ ral —- 325,000 N rT pe 
supplements F one Excellent an 
(dry) 60 
40 
Type 500 (dry) For dry prepara- 
Vitamin A acetate tions: tablets, — _— iia = 
capsules, 
vitamin- 
Type 500A-50D fortified fi 40 
Vitamin A acetate & powdered Z ann None Excellent and 
Vitamin D2 (dry) supplements _ ‘ 60 





Note 1 


J Antioxidant added at 10 mg. per 
1 1,000,000 units of vitamin A. 


All Roche vitamin A is packaged to insure 
Packaging < safety in transit and ease of handling in phar- 
] maceutical operations 














Vitamin Division 


*ROCHE—Reg. U. S. Par. Off. 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC. 


Nutley 10, New Jersey NUtley 2-5000 


Pacific Coast distributor: L. H. BUTCHER COMPANY ® San Francisco * Los Angeles * Seattle * Portland 


Salt Lake City * In Canada: Hoffmann-Le Roche Ltd., 195 Bourdon Street, St. Laurent, P.Q. 


Reprints of these data in 834” x 11’ size are available on request. These can 


be used in the new Roche loose-leaf catalog, or in any standard 3-ring binder. 
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THE BEST BASIS TO BU/LD BETTER FLAVOR 


There’s an unvarying excellence and a 
dependable uniformity that makes it best for 
the taste you want. Produced by a unique 
patented process, Zimco is the Original 

Pure Lignin Vanillin. Its fine flavor 

and aroma are the result of continuous 
research and development. 


i 


CONSULT 
YOUR 
FLAVOR 
SUPPLIER 


Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 


SUBSIDIARY OF STERLING DRUG INC. B)) 


KELP YOUR EYE ON 





1450 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 18, N.Y. 
2020 Greenwood Avenue, Evanston, ILL. STERWIN 
BRANCH OFFICES: Atlanta « Buffalo ¢ Dallas © Evanston (Ill.) © Kansas City (Mo.) © 


Los Angeles * Minneapolis ¢ Portland (Ore.) © St. Louis 


WAREHOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


WORLD’S LARGEST SUPPLIERS OF VANILLIN 













FANCY 
POLYNESIAN’S NOSE 


Strange adornments like bones 
thrust through the nostrils have a very 
special meaning to a Polynesian. 


Since many primitive men believe the 
nose is the gateway by which the 

soul can leave the body, or 

demons can enter, they blockade the 

nose with these safeguards, 


THE NOSE - FANCY AND FACT 


FACT 
PFW’S NOSE 


Demons or no demons, we'd be 

willing to wager a sou or two that 

the aforementioned gentlemen 

would quickly remove the “blockades” 
if they even got a whiff of one of 
PFW’s modernefragrance specialties ... 
“nose openers” if there ever were any. 


Would you like a little whiff 
yourself? You might find it very 
useful to your business. 

Glad to oblige. 


POLAK’S FRUTAL WORKS INC., MIDDLETOWN, N. ¥. 


AMERSFOORT, HOLLAND © PARIS, FRANCE © BREMEN, GERMANY © BRUSSELS, BELGIUM © SOFLOR LTD. - PERIVALE, ENGLAND 





jor odor and taste 
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Elegant 


E Naturally, we use the most precise instruments 

ye available to make sure our petrolatums comply 
with specifications. But there is far more to testing 
than that. A customer wants the maximum degree 
of pharmaceutical elegance possible, and only the 
eye of the expert can evaluate that property. 

The men of our Technical Service Department 
have extraordinary eyes for elegance. They under- 
stand the customer’s requirements precisely, and 
they see that the petrolatums shipped meet those 
needs, no matter how intangible they may be. 


Write for detailed specifications or consult Penn- 
Drake Technical Service. 










PETROLATUMS 





Penn-Drake® 





penn PENNSYLVANIA REFINING COMPANY 
—j——|-—— BUTLER, PENNSYLVANIA 
drake 


wets Branches: Cleveland, Ohio and Edgewater, N. J. 
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New 52-page booklet 


Brings you valuable information on... 








TABLE OF CONTENTS 


REACTIONS OF THE GLYCOL ETHERS 
USES FOR THE GLYCOL ETHERS 


BRAKE FLUID FORMULATIONS 


LACQUERS 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


DYE SOLVENTS 
Wood Stains 
Leather Dyeing Formulations 


Textile Printing Pastes and Dyes 


INK SOLVENTS 
Stamp Ink Pads 
Printing and Writing Inks 
Spirit Duplicating Fluids 


DRY CLEANING SOAPS AND 
SPOTTING FLUIDS 


SOLUBLE OILS 


RUST REMOVERS 
(PHOSPHORIC ACID TYPE) 


INTERNAL COMBUSTION ENGINE CLEANERS 
COSMETICS 

METAL PARTS CLEANER FORMULATION 
LIQUID SOAP INGREDIENTS 

CHEMICAL INTERMEDIATE 

OTHER USES 


ANALYTICAL METHODS 
A—Boiling Range 
B—Specific Gravity 
C—Acidity 

D—Color 

E—Reflux Boiling Point 














The Dow Chemical Company Name 
Department GD 821E ; 
Midland, Michigan _ 

Company 

Please send me a copy 

of your new booklet on Address. 

Dowanol glycol ethers. 
City. State 
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new developments on— 


DOWANOL 


GLYCOL ETHERS* 





For years our numerous glycol ethers have been known as Dowanol® 
33B, Dowanol 50B, Dowanol 62B, and so on. Now, there’s a change for 


New the better. The trademark “Dowanol” remains but the numerical indica- 

lk tion has become more literal. Rather than “33B,” for example, this Dowanol 

easier is identified with “PM”. Thus, you know without further reference that 

. 7 : Dowanol PM is propylene glycol methyl ether, that Dowanol EM is ethylene 
identification glycol methyl ether, and so on throughout our eleven glycol ethers. We're 


sure youll find this switch helpful in considering, ordering, and using 
these colorless solvents. 





Additional help is supplied in an expanded booklet on the Dowanol prod- 


N ew ucts. It’s new in facts and straightforward presentation, brings you 52 
‘ pages that describe reactions, uses, analytical methods, and toxicological 

technical and handling information. Up-to-date tables and figures detail physical 
properties, pressures, densities, viscosities, evaporation rates, freezing 

booklet points, refractive indices, and other data including solubility of various 


materials in the Dowanol compounds. Use coupon to get your free copy. 


The main reason for changing the nomenclature and for publishing this 
booklet boils down to this: The widespread use of Dowanol products 


has called for more technical facts and more generally understood ter- 
New minology. Widespread use has also dictated expansion. Our answer: A 
production new plant in Midland, Michigan, which more than doubles output. 


ili : For a shipping date on any of our Dowanol glycol ethers—you 

faci ities name it. For a copy of our new booklet on Dowanol glycol ethers, 
mail coupon today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michi- 
gan, Dept. GD 821E. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 


*Dow produces the widest range of 
glycol ethers available. 
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DRUMS OR GRAMS... no matter how you weigh it, Upjohn quality remains the 


same. The exacting standards that have been Upjohn’s 
guiding principles for almost seventy years of drug manu- 
facturing are now extended to the production of pharma- 


ceutical chemicals in bulk. 


available now in bulk: 


7 CORTISONE ACETATE U.S.P. 
prices and literature to: : Acetate 
ChenalSaleDiio HYDROCORTISONE U.S.P. «::: 
The Upjohn Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan FOLIC ACID U S P 
& * * 
we NEOMYCIN SULFATE U.S.P. 
SU .S.P. 


Medicine... 


designed for health... ° i. . 
produced with care Delivered to meet your rigid production schedules 
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FOR A BETTER PRODUCT 


In the many uses for menthol—from cigarettes to tooth- 
paste —for its cooling effect, its flavor, its odor — 
Shulton I-Menthol USP gives to products the unvarying 
performance customers demand. Shulton's rigid stand- 
ards of manufacture insure a crystal-pure material com- 
pletely free of by-odors. 

Join the growing family of manufacturers of soaps, 
toiletries, flavors and pharmaceuticals who insist on 
Shulton I-Menthol USP to guarantee their own product 


quality. |-Menthol USP is one of many chemicals devel- 
oped by Shulton's top ranking teams of chemists and 
perfumers. Others include: 

VANITROPE® + VANILLIN, U.S.P. * RHODINOL SHULTON 
CITRONELLOL « HELIOTROPINE « LINALYL ACETATE * NUVAN® 
BENZYL ACETATE «+ LIGNYL ACETATE + GERANIOL 
ISOEUGENOL +¢ METHYL ANTHRANILATE + NITRO MUSKS 

.-. Market tested in successful products 


SHULTON FINE CHEMICALS 


DIVISION OF SHULTON, INC., 630 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 20, N.Y., CIRCLE 5-6263 














Write for chemical and physical details, information on possible use and samples. 
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The ester of a new terpene alcohol with 
\S me 
the empirical formula CizHisO2z 
\ ya 
\ and reproducing the characteristic 
= A mild, basic fragrance 


of the bergamot oil (citrus bergamia) 
INIO@R :]4:€7-V,V- i aD) 7 \e1@ |G Ole 
role Xetoh-Va-Yo Mofile ME (aT-Ye MET MMel'I am (o] ololdel old (-< 


is now in production and 


available for prompt shipment. 


DRAGOCO INC. 


250, West Broadway, NEW YORK 13,N. Y. 
Telephone: CAnal 6-5813/15 





skin freshness. 
as wellas 


skin beauty 


with 


ANTIBIUTI 


is Mone? —Seal bales 





By their’effective control of harmful bacteria, antibiotics 






promise longer-lasting beauty... based on a cleaner, 






healthier skin... and greater freedom from bacteria- 






caused body odors. Thus the wonder weapons of modern 






medicine add new value and a compelling new sales 






appeal to cosmetics. 






Three specialized antibiotics are available from Penick 
. TYROTHRICIN, NEOMYCIN and. BACITRACIN. 







Penick invites investigation by producers of hand lotions, 
skin creams, deodorant creams, cosmetic bases, foot 


balms, blemish removers, shampoos and other cosmetics 
and toiletries. We are ready to cooperate with youin 
making microbiological assays and suggesting formula- 


Basic Peedacis for ,the 
S. B. PENICK & COMP 
















The divine enchantment of the 
scent COMFORTME .. hinted 
in music, never expressed by 


words. A perfume of enduring 


beauty for the endearingly 


feminine. 


Hrayrth mane 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 900 VAN NEST AVE., (BOX 12) NEW YORK 62,N. Y. © CHICAGO 6 © LOS ANGELES 21 
Cincinnati 2. © Detroit © Memphis © Dallas © New Orleans 12 © St. Louis 2 © San Francisco © San Bernardino 
Florasynth Labs. (Canada Ltd.) © Montreal, Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg @ Agts. & Dist. in Mexico: Drogueria & Farmacia Mrx. S. A. Mexico 1, D. F. 
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PURITY 


TEXTURE 


WHITENESS 





@ And uniform savings for you! For any _ big help in keeping your product up to 
variation in the beeswax base of your _ the high standards you have set. 
chemical, pharmaceutical or cosmetic FREE CONSULTATION SERVICE 
preparations can cause additional ex- The experimental data and practical manufacturing 
: experience of over a hundred years’ specialization in 
pense in your laboratory and plant—and beeswax and beeswax compounds are at your service 
lost sales at your dealers’ counters. prong Aaa obligation. Write us about your bees- 
Natural refined beeswax is a small frac- 
tion of your total product cost. Yet the WILL & BAUMER 


unchanging purity, texture and whiteness Candle Co., Inc. 
of Beehive Brand Beeswax can be the Syracuse, N. Y. Established 1855 


SPERMACETI + CERESINE * RED OIL + YELLOW BEESWAX » COMPOSITION WAXES + STEARIC ACID » HYDISTEAR 
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LAUTIER FILS 


“A Standard of Quality Since 1795” 
GRASSE, FRANCE 


Essential Oils 
Natural Flower Absolutes Concentrated Natural Fixatives 


Synthetic Aromatics 


LAUTIER FILS, INC. 


321 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
GRASSE PARIS LONDON BEYROUTH ST. LOUIS CHICAGO RIO DE JANEIRO 
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American Distilled Oils 


Produced at our Patchogue, Long Island, N.Y. Factory 


OILS 





BALSAM PERU CITRONELLOL OLIBANUM PATCHOULY 

CASCARILLA CLOVE OPOPONAX PIMENTO 

CELERY GERANIOL ORRIS LIQUID, Conc. SANDALWOOD 
NUTMEG STYRAX 


also CITRAL e EUGENOL e LINALOOL ° RHODINOL 


RESIN LIQUIDS 


BALSAM PERU CELERY ORRIS 

BALSAM TOLU LABDANUM STYRAX 

BENZOIN OLIBANUM TONKA 
OPOPONAX 


Essential Oils * Aromatic Chemicals * Perfume Materials * Colors 


70 Years of continuous quality service — suppliers and manufacturers of 


Essential Oils © Aromatic Materials @ Flavors @ Colors 


GEORGE LUEDERS & CO. 


427 WASHINGTON ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
Chicago & San Francisco Montreal e Philadelphia e Toronte 
Established 1885 
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U.S.I. Joins Mallory 
And Sharon in Integrated 
Company to Produce Zr, Ti 


U.S.I. will soon join in the management of 
Mallory-Sharon Titanium Corporation which 
will change its name to Mallory-Sharon Metals 
Corporation. The reorganized company will 
then produce zirconium and titanium metals 
and mill products, and other special light 
metals such as hafnium. Each of the follow- 
ing companies owns a one-third interest in 
the new enterprise: National Distillers and 
Chemical Corporation (U.S.I. Division). P. R. 
Mallory & Co., Inc. and Sharon Steel Cor- 
poration. 

All assets of both the Mallory-Sharon Tita- 
nium Corporation and Reactive Metals, Inc., 
as well as USI-National Distillers’ zirconium 
plant and forthcoming titanium plant will be 
combined in the newly formed corporation. 
With assets exceeding $55 million, the new 
company will be the largest fully integrated 
producer of special metals. 

Presidents of the three owner companies 
have made this joint statement: “This con- 
solidation of interests creates a completely 
integrated special metals company with tech- 
nical ‘know-how’ and facilities for every step, 
from original chemical process to production 
and fabrication of finished products. The 
benefits from this strengthening of operations, 
plus the combination of current and future 
research activities, hold great promise for 
present production of titanium and zirconium 
and for other special metals as well.” 


Zirconium Metal Plant Starting Up 


In 1956 U.S.L.-National Distillers was 
awarded a contract by the Atomic Energy 
Commission to supply one million pounds of 
zirconium metal annually for a_ five-year 
period. A plant was designed and built at 
Ashtabula, Ohio with a design capacity of 
2 million pounds per year, and the plant is 
now in process of being started up. Hafnium 
sponge and oxide will also be produced as 
an adjunct to the zirconium operation. 

A titanium sponge plant with a design 
capacity of ten million pounds per year is 
under construction at Ashtabula. 

Both of these plants have been designed to 
utilize a new sodium-reduction 
process developed by U.S.L- cx> 
National Distillers. It is 








in chemical processing 


Zirconium oxide kiln 
section of Mallory-Sharon Metals Zr plant. 





‘Methionine Given After Exposure 


Reduces Damage From Radiation 


Report Is First Evidence of Methionine’s Effectiveness Against 
Tissue Breakdown When Given After Exposure to Radiation 


New experimental evidence indicates that the sulfur amino acid, methionine, 
is even more effective in reducing tissue damage caused by radiation when 
administered after radiation exposure than it is when given before exposure. 





Brightness Is Controlled 
By pH in Sodium Peroxide 
Bleaching of Groundwood 





A recently reported investigation into the 
fundamental chemistry of bleaching ground- 
wood with sodium peroxide indicates that 
reaction rate and pulp brightness increase 
with pH. However above a certain pH, a col- 
ored compound is formed which tends to 
yellow the pulp. Therefore there is, in commer- 
cial practice, an upper pH limit for the pro- 
duction of pulp having maximum brightness. 


Brightness Development in Sodium Peroxide 
Bleaching of Groundwood 


2 to reach Sitral 





Sodium peroxide bleaching of groundwood 
has been used for some time by pulp makers. 
It produces a relatively large increase in 
brightness at low cost, without affecting pulp 
quality adversely or decreasing yield mate- 
rially. 

This study reveals that the rate of total 
peroxide consumption increases as pH rises 
from 9 to 12, due largely to the increased rate 
of the peroxide-groundwood reaction. The 
rate at which peroxide decomposes to form 
oxygen also goes up with pH, but this is 
minimized by materials in the groundwood 
and by adding stabilizers. 

It was also learned that the rate and amount 
of brightness improvement increases with 
pH. Yellow color, mentioned previously, in- 
creases at the same time, the effect being 
more pronounced toward the end of the 
bleaching period. It causes reversion of 
brightness in some cases. 

The most effective bleaching under the 
conditions used by the investigators was ob- 
tained at pH 11. Here the peroxide-ground- 
wood reaction is fast enough, in relation to 
the decomposition reaction, to give appre- 
ciable bleaching in the first third of the 
bleaching period. On the other hand, the pH 
level is not high enough to produce excessive 
color shift and brightness reversion. 

Sodium peroxide for groundwood bleaching 
is made from metallic sodium at U.S.I.’s plant 


in Ashtabula, Ohio. 








Earlier reports have demonstrated methi- 
onine’s ability to protect experimental ani- 
mals from the effects of subsequent exposure 
to X-ray irradiation (U.S.1. CHEMICAL 
NEWS, Sept.-Oct., 1955). The present work, 
reported in a leading English scientific jour- 
nal by Indian scientists working in Bombay, 
is believed to be the first to show methionine’s 
post-irradiation effectiveness. 

In the tests, deoxyribonucleic acid (DNA) 
levels in the liver, spleen and bone marrow 
were used as a measure of the extent of radi- 
ation damage. DNA is the substance in the 
nucleus of all cells believed to carry the 
mechanism of heredity. The researchers found 
that DNA levels in untreated animals were 
reduced by as much as 87% after exposure 
to radiation. DNA in methionine-treated ani- 
mals was reduced to only about one-half of 
pre-exposure levels. 

Methionine administered prior to irradia- 
tion afforded a considerable amount of 
protection, but was less effective than post- 
irradiation treatment. The radiolability of 
methionine—its tendency to be destroyed by 
ionizing radiations such as X-rays—is believed 
to account for this reduced effectiveness. 

In evaluating the pre- and post-irradiation 
effectiveness of methionine, however, it 
should be noted that in the recent work 
methionine was given intraperitoneally. It has 
been reported (U.S.I. CHEMICAL NEWS, 
July, 1957) that radiation can cause a de- 
crease in the ability of the body to absorb 
methionine that has been fed orally. 


Methionine Aids Nucleic Acid Synthesis 


The specific means by which methionine 
acts to prevent tissue damage from radiation 
is related to the nucleic acid synthesizing 
mechanism itself. Methionine is known to 
play a part in two chemical processes which 
are involved in the production of DNA 
— transmethylation and __ phosphorylation. 
(Methionine is a principal source of methyl 
groups for the animal organism and is a pre- 
cursor of creatine, which is active in the 
phosphorylation process.) Thus, by aiding 
two of the essential routes by which nucleic 
acids are made, methionine keeps the synthe- 
sizing mechanism in order and exerts a thera- 
peutic influence on radiation injury. 

The considerable amount of research that 
has been done on methionine’s effectiveness 
in minimizing radiation damage stems from 
methionine’s well known ability to promote 


healing of wounds and burns. 
It is also a detoxifying agent HV Ve)-d2 
through its action on the liver. 
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CONTINUED Methionine 


Methionine also is known to improve feath- 
ering in poultry and hair coat quality in fur 
bearing animals. As the only sulfur-contain- 
ing essential amino acid, it is widely used in 
the manufactured feed industry as a protein 
supplement to promote growth and health 
in livestock and poultry. 

The first commercial synthesis of methi- 
onine, which has led to its widespread use in 
medical and animal feed applications, was 
pioneered by U.S.I. 


<euusem™ New Company 


believed to be the lowest cost method devel- 
oped to date for the production of these 
metals. Mallory-Sharon Metals will be 
granted an exclusive, royalty-free license in 
the U. S. for the production of titanium, zir- 
conium and other metals by this process. 
Sodium is supplied by the existing 





U.S.I.-National Distillers sodium operation 
three-quarters of a mile away. At Ashtabula, 
Mallory-Sharon Metals will also have facil- 
ities for melting zirconium metal into ingots. 

Titanium sponge will be melted and both 
metals fabricated at the existing Mallory- 
Sharon plant at Niles, Ohio. 





High Purity Silicon Being 
Made Via Sodium Reduction 


High purity metallic silicon for electronics 
use in semi-conductor devices is now being 
produced by the sodium reduction of silicon 
tetrachloride. The product contains boron in 
the order of two parts per billion, and has 
resistivities up to 500 ohm-centimeters. 

Several thousand pounds of the material 
have already been manufactured in one plant 
overseas, and indications are that this pro- 
cess is more economical than either hydrogen 
reduction of silicon tetrachloride or reduc- 
tion of silicon monoxide. 





New Cooling Towers Packed with Polyethylene Grids 








Photo shows typical stacking arrangement of 
polyethylene grids. (courtesy Fluor Products) 








PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS: 


DL-Methionine 
N-Acetyl-pL-Methionine 
Riboflavin USP 

Urethan USP 
Intermediates 


OTHER PRODUCTS: 


Alcohols: Ethyl (pure and all denatured formulas), Normal Butyl, Amyl, 
Fusel Oil; Proprietary Denatured Alcohol Soivents SOLOX®, FILMEX®, 


ANSOL® M, ANSOL® PR. 
PETROTHENE® Polyethylene Resins. 


Esters, Ethers and Ketones: Norma! Buty! Acetate, Dibuty! Phthalate, Diethy! 
Carbonate, Diethy! Oxalate, Ethyl Acetate, Ethyl Ether, Acetone, Diatol®. 








Polyethylene is now being injection molded 
into grid packings for water cooling towers. 
These grids are designed to provide the air- 
water contact surface usually provided by 
wooden bars or slats. They cool very efhi- 
ciently, and eliminate maintenance problems 
due to their strength and corrosion resistance. 

The grids are available in 2 sizes (3 ft. sq. 
and 2 ft. by 4 ft.). They are stacked vertically 
two inches apart in the cooling tower. This 
spacing arrangement allows for horizontal 
distribution of rising air and cascading 
water. It provides the same cooling efficiency 
as would the usual unspaced series of wooden 
slats while saving weight and material. 


In addition to applications in new indus- 
trial and air conditioning cooling towers, 
these polyethylene grids can replace worn out 
portions of wooden packings in existing cool- 
ing towers. They have potential in gas scrub- 
bers, trickling filters and other operations 
where efficient gas-liquid contact is desired. 


PRODUCTS 


Intermediates and Fine Chemicals: Acetoacetarylides, Dimethyl Hydrazine, 
Ethyl Acetoacetate, Ethyl Benzoylacetate, Ethyl Chloroformate, Ethylene, 
Ethy! Chloride, Ethyl Sodium Oxalacetate, U.S.1. ISOSEBACIC® Acid, 
Methyl Hydrazine, Sodium Ethylate Solution, Triethy! Aluminum, Tri- 
methyl Aluminum, Urethan USP (Ethyl Carbamate). 


Animal Feed Products: Calcium Pantothenate, Choline Chloride Products, 
MOREA® Premix, Special Liquid Curbay®, pL-Methionine, Niacin US”, 
Riboflavin Concentrates, Vitamin Bz and Antibiotic Feed Supplements, 
Vacatone® 40, Vitamin D3 and K3 Products, Antioxidant (BHT) Products, 
Special Mixes, U.S.1. Permadry Products (Sealed-In Vitamin A). 


Inorganic Chemicals: Ammonia, Caustic Soda, Chlorine, Metallic Sodiura, 
Sodium Peroxide, Sulfuric Acid. 





OF Gia. 


Metals: Titanium Sponge, Zirconium Sponge, Zirconium Platelets, tiafnium 
Oxide, Hafnium Sponge. 





| 
| TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 








Information about manufacturers of these 
items may be obtained by writing U. S. I. 


Polyethylene packaging materials are illustrated 
in a recent brochure. Bags, sheets, drum-liners 
and pressure-sensitive tapes are described, as 
well as water vaporproof, flexible and protective 
wraps made of barrier material. No. 1291 


Buffer salts in disposable packets are now avail- 
able. Each packet is carefully weighed, has 
been lot-analyzed for purity. Contents dissolved 
in a litter of water provide a ready-to-use buffer 
solution. No. 1292 


Tape entry to computers is facilitated by a new 
machine with internal core storage, which 
gathers asynchronous digital information from 
external sources and combines them in any 
sequence with record numbers and manually 
inserted data. No. 1293 


A new pamphlet on zirconia discusses the 
history, the chemical and physical properties, 
the composition, and the porosity of the chem- 
ical. Included is a refractory comparison chart. 

No. 1294 


A calibrated dispenser delivers a specific vol- 
ume of liquid from 1 cc. to 100 cc. rapidly and 
repeatedly. Measurement is automatic, said to 
be accurate to within 1%. Can be used for vola- 
tile, toxic, or alkaline liquids. No. 1295 


Two monomeric ester-type plasticizers are said 
to be useful for safety glass, synthetic rubbers 
and lacquers, and as plasticizers for cellulose 
acetate butyrate, polystyrene, acrylic resins and 
ethyl cellulose, No. 1296 


A pamphlet on fire research reports of the facil- 
ities, personnel and management of the prin- 
cipal agencies engaged in this work. It also 
describes tests of various materials and _ fire- 
protection systems. No. 1297 


A polyethylene pump is now being made for use 
with inflatable boats and mattresses. Air is 
trapped inside the bag by folding the top to- 
gether, and forced into the mattress through a 
valve by compressing the bag. No. 1298 


Oleoresin mace, a new spice oleoresin, is de- 
scribed as a dark, reddish-brown, homogeneous 
liquid, and is said to be completely solvent- 
free. It contains from 50 to 60 cc. of volatile 
oil per 100 grams net. No. 1299 


A new nickel stripper is reported to contain no 
cyanide, caustic or acid, and to be stable over 
long periods of time, even at high temperatures. 
Manufacturer claims it will not fume, pit or 
corrode. No. 1300 














USTRIAL CHEMICALS CO. 


Division of National Distillers and Chemical Corporation 


99 Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Atlanta * 








Baltimore * Boston * Buffalo * Chicago ° Cincinnati 
Cleveland * Dallas * Detroit * Houston * Indianapolis * Kansas City,Mo. 
Los Angeles * Louisville * Minneapolis * Nashville * New Orleans 
New York * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh * Portland, Ore. * St. Louis 
Salt Lake City * San Francisco * Seattle 


U.S.I. SALES OFFICES 
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We're fortunate. 


We're fortunate in having been the first, back 
in the ’30’s, to concentrate natural vitamin A 
by means of distillation as a commercial proc- 
ess. We're fortunate in having been the first 
to offer man-made vitamin A on a commer- 
cial scale. 


We're fortunate that the men who were with 
us in those early days have stayed with us to 
devote so much of their lives to the vitamin. 
Now we have a group of world experts on vita- 
min A in our laboratories. 


We're fortunate that so many pharmaceutical 
manufacturers take advantage of this experi- 
ence by doing business with us for their bulk 


vitamin A acetate and palmitate requirements. 


We ship from stock. Distillation Products Industries, 


- Rochester 3, N. Y. Sales offices: New York, 


Chicago, and Memphis « W. M. Gillies, Inc., 
West Coast ¢ Charles Albert Smith Limited, 
Montreal and Toronto. 


leaders in research and producti>n of vitamins A and E 





Also . . . distilled monoglycerides .. . 


e 
7 some 3600 Eastman Organic 


Chemicals for science and industry 











Distillation Products Industries is a division of Eastman Kodak Company 
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Look to 2-Amino-2-Methyl-1, 3-Propanediol 


White stays white! AMPD soaps are 
superior in stability of color and in 
freedom from yellowing or darken- 
ing —even after prolonged storage. 
Neutral soaps of this aminohydroxy 
compound possess unusually high 
emulsifying power and have no odor 
that will interfere with perfuming 
the final product. Creams made with 
this compound are remarkably free 
from oil “leakage’’. Consistency and 


WHITE CREAMS 
THAT 
STAY WHITE! 


texture of creams and lotions remain 
constant even after long periods. 


For cosmetic creams and lotions, 
brushless shaving creams, hand lo- 
tions and mineral oil emulsions, put 
this superior emulsifying agent in 
your formula. Write today for sam- 
ples and technical data sheet. We will 
be glad to give our recommendations 
on your particular emulsion problem. 


DISCOVER rnefheroranarrins 
INCUSTRIAL CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


260 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Atlanta « 
Los Angeles « Louisville « 
Pittsburgh « St. Louis + 


Memphis « 


Boston « Chicago « Cincinnati * Cleveland « Detroit * Houston « Indianapolis » 
Milwaukee « Minneapolis * Newark « New Orleans « 
San Francisco * IN MEXICO: Comsolimex, S. A., Mexico 11, D. F. 
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PROPERTIES OF AMPD 
(PURE MATERIAL) 
CH,OHC(CH3)NH,CH,OH 
105.14 
109 to 111 


151 to 152 
at 10mm 


Formula 

Molecular Weight 
Melting Point, °C 
Boiling Point, °C 


pH of 0.1M Aqueous 
Solution at 20°C 

Solubility in Water 
g/100 ml at 20°C 


10.8 
250 


Kansas City 
New Yor« 
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From the Felton laboratories in Versailles. . . 
A new important perfume note in the 
great tradition, spirited and exciting. 

For perfume extracts, toilet waters, 


“i creams, powders, soaps, etc. 


FELTON COMPANY 
} FRANCE 


/ 34 Rue de LHERMITAGE, 
A VERSAILLES (5&0) 





For samples write to: 


Perfume Bases ELTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. © 599 JOHNSON AVE., BROOKLYN 37, N. Y. 
Essential Oils 
Aromatics 


SALES OFFICES: Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Cleveland « Dallas « Philadelphia « St. Louis « Toronto 
PLANTS: Brooklyn, N. Y. * Los Angeles, Cal. » Montreal, Que. « Stocks Carried in Principal Cities 





to give your cosmetic products 





Vv exceptional purity! 
vY excellent stability! 
VY outstanding odor and color resistance! 
Vv longer shelf life! 













Creams, hair oils, hair dressings, suntan oils . .. whatever your 
cosmetic product... the White Oil you use should be fortified with 






Vitamin E to assure greatest stability against odor and color development. 






Now Sonneborn Research Laboratories have developed and patented a 
Vitamin E-fortified white oil—CARNATION White Mineral Oil—to 
help make your finished product better .. . keep it factory fresh. 












Give your cosmetic product the stability, the superior shelf life, the greater 
customer satisfaction—which CARNATION White Oil can help assure. 


Why take chances when protection costs no more! Insist on Sonneborn 
CARNATION White Oil fortified with Vitamin E! 


Achieved by 


L. SONNEBORN SONS, INC. ‘ 


eee ee eee eee eeeeeee ee © © © oe y 


New York 10, N. Y. 0 


eoeee 
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Necognt 


The cosmetics chemist’s thinking starts with the consumer. He knows 
that the important point about the point of sale is this — the shoppers’ 
first introduction to your product is through sight and smell. And when 
they encounter a fragrance that they recognize as authentic — they’re 
delighted, and they’re yours! 


So many leading cosmetics achieve this clean, fresh, floral brilliance 
with Verona products. Why not try some of the special Verona devel- 
opers and extenders listed at the right — see for yourself how beauti- 
fully they bring out the latent qualities, hit and hold the piquant round 
hotes you're striving for. We will gladly send samples on request. 


AROMATIC 


set RENE RRR 


EP ite SERED ETI 


A FEW VERONA SPECIALTIES 


RESEDALIA, an acetal. 

VERONOL, an aldehyde. 

CYCLAMAL, cyclamen aldehyde. 

ROSANOL, an acetal. 

PHENYL ACET ALDEHYDE PHENYL GLYCOL ACETAL 
TERTIARY BUTYL DI METHYL CUMARIN 

ORYCLON 

FLOWER OIL WHITE LILAC. 


DIVISION 


VERONA PRODUCTS BUILD SALES FoR §///propucts 


VERONA CHEMICAL COMPANY Plant and Main Office: 26 Verona Avenue, Newark, N. J. 1210 Rosedale Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 








For Production and Research Men who use 
High Purity Process Chemicals. . . 











T 


i 
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yours! 
EXCLUSIVE DATA 
ON ALL THESE 


B<A Fine Chemicals 


lf Your Operations Involve high purity process chemicals, you 
will undoubtedly want to know more about one or several of 
the Baker & Adamson Fine Chemicals listed here. Each now has 
important industrial applications . . .each is worthy of investiga- 
tion for many other uses suggested by its particular properties. 


To Help You make preliminary evaluation of these important 
new process chemicals, General Chemical has prepared a spe- 
cial data sheet for each. These sheets cover pertinent physical 
and chemical properties, suggested uses, containers, etc. Since 
many of these fine chemicals are rela- 
tively new to the industrial scene, REAGENTS 
data on them are frequently not avail- 
able in standard references, thus you 
will find these particular B&A data 
sheets of more than ordinary value. 


STANDARD 


To Obtain Data sheets on the B&A or 
Fine Chemicals that interest you, just sage 
check the items, cut out the 
list and mail it with your 
business letter head. 


FINE CHEMICALS 








BAKER & ADAMSON Ze Gemicale 


GENERAL CHEMICAL DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
SETTING THE PACE IN CHEMICAL PURITY SINCE 18 





~ 
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— 
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The following fine chemicals represent a 
small cross section of the many high purity 


chemicals bearing the “B&A” 


quality. Please put check in box before 
name of each product on which you want 


further information. 


Product 
(_] Acetamide, Crystal, Technical 
[-] Acetyl! Chloride, Technical 
[_] Acid Fluoboric, 48-50%, Purified 
([] Acid Hydrofluoric, 48% (C.P.) A.C.S. 
(J Acid Molybdic, 85%, Purified 
[_] Acid Oxalic, Anhydrous 
(_] ‘Acid Phosphoric, Ortho, 75%, Food Grade 
([] Acid Phosphoric, Ortho, 85%, N.F. 
[_] Aluminum Fluoride, Powder, Technical 
[] Aluminum Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Aluminum Sulfate, Hexahydrate, Technical 
(-] Ammonium Acetate, Crystal, Purified 
[_] Ammonium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical 
{_] Ammonium Fluoride, Crystal, Technical 
[-] Ammonium Oxalate, Granular, Purified 
[-] Ammonium Persulfate, Crystal, 98%, Purified 
[_] Ammonium Sulfate, Purified 
[_] Ammonium Sulfite, Crystal, Purified 
[_] Ammonium Thiosulfate, Sol. Tech. 
[_] Barium Fluoride, Technical 
[_] Boron Trifluoride, Compressed Gas 
{_] Boron Trifluoride, Ether Complex, Technical 
[_] Boron Trifluoride, Phenol Complex, Technical: 
[_] Calcium Acetate, Powder, Purified 
(-] Calcium Chloride, U.S.P. 
(_] Calcium Fluoride, Powder, Reagent 
(_] Calcium Phosphide, Technical 
{_] Chromium Fluoride, Technical 
[_] Chromium Nitrate, Crystal, Purified 
[_] Chromium Nitrate, Solution, Technical 
(-) Chromium Potassium Fluoride, Purified 
{_] Chromium Potassium Sulfate, Granular, Photo 
(_] Cupric Fluoride, Technical 
[_] Cupric Nitrate, Crystal, Purified 
[_] Cupric Nitrate, Solution, Technical 
{_] Cuprous Chloride, Technical 
(_] Ferric Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Ferrous Ammonium Sulfate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Ferrous Sulfate, Exsiccated, U.S.P. 
[] Lead Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Magnesium Fluoride, Purified 
[-] Magnesium Nitrate, Crystal, Technical 
(_] Nickelous Nitrate, Crystal, Purified 
(_] Oxamide, Purified 
[_] Potassium Acetate, N.F., Crystal, Technical 
[_] Potassium Bifluoride, Technical 
[_] Potassium Borate, Tetra, Purified 
{_] Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Purified 
[_] Potassium Cyanate, Powder, Technical 
(_] Potassium Fluoride, Anhydrous, Purified 
[-] Potassium Fluoride, Crystal, Purified 
[-] Potassium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical 
[_] Potassium Nitrite, Fused, Lump 
[_] Potassium Thiosulfate, Purified 
[_] Potassium Titanium Fluoride 
[_] Selenium Metal, Powder, Se 
[-] Sodium Fluoborate, Crystal, Technical 
(_] Stannous Chloride, Crystal, Technical 
() Zinc Formate, Crystal, Purified 
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Data Sheet No. 
DA-30081 
DA-30151 
DA-30692 
DA-49792 
DA-31181 
DA-31341 
DA-31551 
DA-31581 
DA-32521 
DA-32341 
DA-48871 
DA-32711 
DA-32731 
DA-32671 
DA-33251 
DA-33091 
DA-33151 
DA-33231 
DA-85271 
DA-34181 
DA-34691 
DA-34711 
DA-34681 
DA-34991 
DA-35011 
DA-35201 
DA-35341 
DA-35771 
DA-35801 
DA-49711 
DA-35791 

*DA-35841 
DA-36481 
DA-36421 
DA-49701 
DA-36571 
DA-37441 
DA-37571 
DA-37671 
DA-38371 
DA-39121 
DA-39131 
DA-40271 
DA-48651 
DA-40821 
DA-41461 
DA-40771 
DA-41591 
DA-48821 
DA-40911 
DA-41041 
DA-41361 
DA-85521 
DA-41521 
DA-40722 
DA-48011 
DA-42401 
DA-43421 
DA-44441 
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In a recent UV spectrophotometer test with three other white oleines, 
GROCO 5L was shown to have the lowest quantity of linoleic acid (233 mu 
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wavelength). This was demonstrated by density readings of 0.291, 0.431, 


0.661 for competitive acids . . . and 0.274 for GROCO 5L. 


LINOLEIC IS LOWEST 
IN GROCO 5L WHITE OLEINE 


When GROCO 5L LOW LINOLEIC WHITE 
OLEINE is tested against competitive oleines, the spec- 
trophotometer clearly proves what many processors 
have discovered through use—GROCO 5L is lowest of 
all in linoleic acid content —3.5% maximum. 

This means unexcelled lightness of color and unex- 
celled color stability under heat. The unusual oxidation 
stability of GROCO 5L LOW LINOLEIC WHITE 
OLEINE may be judged from Mackey Test results —it 


remains below 105°C. for better than 5 hours. 

With 88% to 90% oleic acid, GROCO 5L also is 
ideal for chemical use. Among competitive acids it 
has the highest real fatty acid content and the lowest 
unsaponifiables. 

GROCO 5L LOW LINOLEIC WHITE OLEINE is 
a straight line to the top quality end product you want 

. whether used as a chemical, in cosmetics, soaps, 
polishes, wool oils, or oleates. “Always specify A. Gross.” 








FATTY ACIDS 


Stearic Acids * Coconut Fatty Acids + Tallow Fatty Acids + Vegetable Fatty Acids 
Red Oils - White Oleines - Hydrogenated Tallow Glycerides » Hydrogenated Fatty Acids 











a.gross 
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295 Madison Avenue, New York 17,N. Y. ° Factory: Newark, N. J. 


Distributors in principal cities * Manufacturers since 1837 
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ARE YOUR 
PROFITS 

FOR THE 

BIRDS? 


TOO 







y 





rbis can show you economies in odors that put your products in 





favor and more profits in the bank. 


The art of making scents make cents is a proud art at 
Orbis. Whatever scented product you market, an Orbis 


Odor will help it prosper. 


Why not set Orbis on the scent of success for you? 


Hl 
ORBIS 


A card will bring you our catalogue of good products. 


A call will bring us running. 


PRODUCTS 
fe] del -e-yare), | 


601 W. 26th STREET 


NEW YORK BANK ON ORBIS SCENTS AND SAVE DOLLARS 


WAtkins 4-7660 
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Continuous olfactory control. 


AROMATICS DIVISION 





New York City: OXford 5-1400 


the new ‘RocHE’ Aromatics offer the perfume designer 


now available 


HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE INC . Roche Park - Nutley 10 - New Jersey » NUtley 2-5000 




































and manufacturer : 


e previously unattainable stability 
in quality, supply, and price 


e uniformity of raw materials 
never before achieved 


e unexplored possibilities for creation 
of new interesting fragrances 





e opportunity for long-range planning 
and purchasing 


LINALOOL ‘Roche’ are 


A purer material than any previously 
offered to the industry. Free from the 
impurities present in the linalool 

from natural sources. Contains no other 
alcohols or terpenes. Olfactorily pure 
and floral in character. No residual ‘after 
odor.’ Unusually stable in soap. 


LINALYL ACETATE ‘Roche’ 


A very pure linalyl acetate containing no 
other esters and no terpenes. The Roche 
special process also precludes the 
formation of any other alcohols during 
the esterification process. Olfactorily pure 
and clean in odor. No residual 

‘after odor.’ Unusually stable in soap. 


GERANYL ACETONE ‘Roche’ 


A completely new synthetic aromatic. 
Possesses a soft green odor with a rose 
note. A good base for synthetic 
lavender, geranium and rose bouquet. 
Stable in soap. 


NEROLIDOL ‘Roche’ 


Pure nerolidol. Light balsamic odor. 
Excellent fixative. Blends well 
with any perfume compound. 


Lt Bs Laser _ sos A nt : “ 
Part of the specialized manufacturing 


facilities for maintaining uniformity 
of ‘Roche’ Aromatics. 








Detailed information on 
each product will be 
furnished on 

request. 


‘Roche’ Aromatics 





are available through 
Principal essential oil distributors 








ON A HUNCH, P.A. PHONES MERCHANTS’ sales office in 
Cincinnati, says he knows they don’t distribute the chemical, 
but can they help out? His call sets Merchants’ unique nation- 
wide buying service in action, combing all possible sources. 


Saving time and money for purchasing agents is part of 
the service offered by Merchants—distributors of heavy 
chemicals and specialties. It could be a situation like the 
one above, or getting chemicals from widely separated 
sources, or meeting special requirements in packaging. 

Whatever the need, Merchants is geared to serve you. 
A chain of sales offices and warehouses across the coun- 


MERCHANTS LOCATES 
RARE CHEMICAL 
FOR BUSY 
CUSTOMER 


helps put research project 
on production line 


> 


RESEARCH LAB of small midwestern company needs 
unusual chemical, and purchasing agent tries to locate source. 
Regular suppliers don’t stock it—most of them never even heard 
of it. A promising research program seems stymied. 


WITHIN DAYS manufacturer is located and small shipment is 
rushed to Merchants’ warehouse. Merchants’ own truck makes 
delivery and research operation is shortly converted to pro- 


duction program. 


try offers the advantages of nationwide service with the 
economies of local delivery. 
Merchants can often reduce your shipping costs, sim- 
plify your ordering, cut down your office paperwork. 
Products include acids, alkalis, fungicides, surfactants, 
chlorinated solvents, emulsifiers, laundry compounds, 
soaps, dry ice and chemical specialties. 


MERCHANTS CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


SALES OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: Chicago * Cincinnati * Columbus * Denver * Louisville * Milwaukee * Minneapolis * New York * Omaha 
STOCK POINTS: Albuquerque, N. M. * Erwin, Tenn. * S. Norwalk, Conn. 
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Perfumery Specialties 


Essential Oils 


Aromatic Chemicals 


Polak & Schwarz Inc. 667 Washington Street New York 14 (N.Y.) 








The World Comes to 


FOR PRIVATE-LABEL COSMETICS 


Kolmar is world renowned as producers of many 
of the world’s famous cosmetics... originators 
or leading producers of Vita-Cos, Gold Digger 
and other now-famous products such as the 
Non-Smear Lipstick, The Kolmar Continental 


Lipstick, Liquid Make-ups, and many others. 


On the North American Continent, Kolmar has 
5 strategically-located manufacturing plants — 
Port Jervis, New York; Milwaukee, Wisconsin; 
Hollywood, California; Barrie, Ontario, Canada; 
Mexico, D. F. Kolmar also has plants in France 
and Australia, with sub-plants planned for 


England, Germany and India. 
Kolmar produces virtually every conceivable type of cosmetic 


We will gladly consult with vou in devel- REPRESENTATIVES: DOUGLAS HAGGERTY; THOMAS 

? e LA PRELLE, EASTERN SALES MANAGER, EMPIRE 
STATE BLDG., ROOM 605, NEW YORK, N. Y.; WARREN 
M. CURRY, 599 PLUM STREET, N. W., ATLANTA, GA.; 
NORMAN L. KOLE, 505 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, 
CHICAGO, ILL.; J. C. WEILER, 8003 FORSYTHE BLVD., 


oping products to meet your specific 


requirements. Write for Brochure pic- 


turing and describing our Research ST. LOUIS 5, MO.; R. F. G. BYINGTON, 1260 N. WESTERN 
; AVENUE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF.; RICHARD F. SPICKER, 
Center at Milwaukee. 419 W. FIFTH STREET, CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


F. GILBERT McNAMARA, 226 FULLER ST., WEST 
NEWTON, MASS. 











LABORATORIES 


MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN PRIVATE LABEL COSMETICS EXCLUSIVELY 


KOLMAR COSMETIC SPECIALTIES, INC. (complete package division) e KOLMAR INTERNATIONAL, INC. . WICKHEN PRODUCTS, INC. 
PLANTS IN PORT JERVIS, NEW YORK; TWO PLANTS IN MILWAUKEE, WIS., AND ONE IN HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. CANADA: KOLMAR OF 
CANADA LTD., PLANT IN BARRIE, ONTARIO; AUSTRALIA; KOLMAR (AUST.) PTY. LIMITED, 494 KENT ST., SYDNEY; 
KOLMAR EUROPE: PARIS, FRANCE; KOLMAR DE MEXICO, S. A., MEXICO, D. F. 
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“Cotton Mather prescribed 
for the ailing child: 
half a pound of live 
millipedes in a quart 
or two of wine.” 


xX. centuries gone by, plagues were countered with lizards’ legs, illness 
with elixirs, or the typical prescription of Cotton Mather’s, quoted above. 


To even conceive the idea of flavoring such witches brews was absurd, 
and justifiably so. Today, however, together with the development of mod- 
ern pharmaceuticals, has come the equally acceptable doctrine that illness 
is not sin—and that the sufferer need not be punished for his transgressions 
with ‘‘vile’” medicaments. How satisfying now to be able to be frivolous— 
pharmaceuticals tinted blue, life saving concoctions tasting of peppermint! 
And in a sense, the progress of pharmaceuticals can be measured by this 
very concept of flavoring. We have at last arrived at the time and place 
for imagination. Here at D&O our flavor chemists combine advanced tech- 
nical understanding with the flavoring imagination of 20th century wizards 
to give you “THE CHARMING PHARMACEUTICAL!” Consult D&O. 


OUR 158th Year of Service 


DODGE & OLCOTT, INC. 


180 VARICK STREET, NEW YORK 14, N.Y. 


Sales Offices in Principal Cities 


Essential Oils 
Aromatic Chemicals 
Perfume Bases 

Flavor Bases 

Dry Soluble Seasonings 
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Cut costs of new formulations—wit 





CHEMICALS 
DIVISION 


TLAS 


POWDER COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


In Canada: Atlas Powder Company, Canada, lid 


Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
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By Far... 


the largest number of Perfume and 


Fragrance advertisers ever to use one magazine are now telling their story in 


BEAUTY FASHION. Read BEAUTY FASHION each issue for the fascinating 


story these perfume advertisements tell. 


See in BEAUTY FASHION: 


Angelique, Inc. 

Parfums Anjou 
Elizabeth Arden Sales Corp. 
Balenciaga 

Blanchard, Inc. 

Bourjois Roman Holiday 
Hattie Carnegie 

Caron Corporation 
Carven Parfums 

Ceil Chapman Parfums 
Chanel, Inc. 

Parfums Charbert, Inc. 
Charles of the Ritz (Directoire) 
Mary Chess 

Cigogne Sortilege 

Ciro, Inc. 

Colonia, Inc. 

Corday, Inc. 

Coty, Inc. 

Countess Maritza 

Jean d’Albret 

Dana, Inc. 

Leonid de Lescinskis 
Christian Dior 

Parfums d'Italia 
D’Orsay Sales Corp. 
Parfums Evyan Co. 


4 
Faberge, Inc. 
Guerlain, Inc. 


Herb Farm Shop, Ltd. 
Houbigant, Inc. 
Lancome Sales, Inc. 
Lanvin 

Lucien Lelong 

Lenel Company 
Lentheric, Inc. 

Lubin 

Parfums Marcy, Inc. 
Maromay, Inc. 
Prince Matchabelli 
Miahati, Inc. 

F. Millot, Inc. 
Germaine Monteil 
Myrurgia 

Jean Nute, Inc. 
Robert Piguet 

Renoir 

Maurice Rentner Perfumes, Inc. 
Nina Ricci 

Rigaud 

Marcel Rochas 
Roger & Gallet, Inc. 
Nettie Rosenstein 
Parfums Schiaparelli, Inc. 
Simonetta 

Shulton, Inc. 

Les Parfums Worth 


BEAUTY FASHION THE MAGAZINE OF PERSONAL SELLING 


101 West 31st Street, New York 1, N.Y. 
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To make a good shampoo... 








You need CARBIDE’S Ethanolamines 


Good detergent action, mild alkalinity, and bland skin 
action—are three reasons why soaps based on 
mono-, di- or triethanolamine are used to make fast 
selling hair shampoos. For example, a good shampoo is 
made from a coconut oil soap of triethanolamine which 


“Emulsions and Detergents” also provides valuable 
technical information and suggested formulations for 
solvent emulsions, “soluble” oils, wax emulsions, and 
oil and wax polishes. You'll want this booklet for everyday 
reference. To receive a copy fill in this coupon and send 





combines excellent detergent, lathering, and rinsing prop- in today. 
erties. Suggested formulations for shampoo concentrates 
made with triethanolamine or mono- and triethanolamine 
soaps are given in “Emulsions and Detergents”. In fact, 
this 92 page booklet contains a section on all types 


LS] ite}, 
CARBIDE 


of detergents. 


In Canada: Carbide Chemicals Company. Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Montreal. 


Oo ®: 6. SO RO S SC B 6° te OS OC 8.8 4-2. 0. © 6 OO 


CHEMICALS 





Union Carbide Chemicals Company, Room 328, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 
SEND ME A COPY OF THE 92 PAGE BOOKLET—“Emulsions and Detergents” 
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Union Carbide Chemicals Company 
on ee eee eee Division of Union Carbide Corporation 
o oeoeoe eww oceees ee ee we ee ee ew ee ee we ee ew oo 30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





“Union Carbide” is a registered trade-mark of Union Carbide Corporation. 
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skillful Hands 


@ A successful fragrance is the result of a composite of many 
skills, technical, creative and the indefinable skills 

resulting from years of experience and tested judgment. 

When you select your next fragrance, let van Ameringen-Haebler | 


serve your needs. 





Every aromatic material used to produce a VAH 
perfume oil, must meet rigid standards of acceptance. 
Here, the infra-red spectrogram of an 

aromatic chemical just produced, is being compared with 
the standard control graph by a skilled spectroscopist 

in the Control Laboratories at the 


VAH Union Beach Plant. 











Ml WEST 57th STREET * NEW YORK 19, NEW YORK 


“ Ameringen-Haebler, s.A.R.L., Courbevoie (Seine) France © van Ameringen-Haebler (Canada), Ltd., Toronto 1, Ontario, Canada 
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DU Vv cE N SOAP CORPORATION 
36-14 35th STREET 8 LONG ISLAND CITY 6, N. Y. 
telephone: STillwell 4-7576 
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| In Feanktee 


‘Hot Shot Drug’s up ten points—have they got the 
cancer cure?” 


Keeping 
Posted 


Smith, Kline & French Laboratories 

Trading in shares of Smith, Kline & French Labora- 
tories began October 141 on the New York and Phila- 
delphia-Baltimore Stock Exchanges. The ticker sym- 
bol is SKF. Admitted to trading were 4,843,770 shares 
of common stock of 331/3 cents par value — there is no 
preferred issue. 

Since 1929, when wholesaling operatings were sepa- 
rated from research and manufacturing, Smith, Kline 
& French Incorporated became the wholly owned 
wholesale distributor and Smith, Kline & French Lab- 
oratories became the parent company. SKF Incor- 
porated is the number | drug wholesaler in the Phila- 
delphia-Trenton-Wilmington area. Another wholly 
owned subsidiary is the Avoset Company, San Fran- 
cisco, suppliers of such milk products and by-products 
as Avoset, a sterilized dairy cream; Quip, a nationally 
advertised whipped cream; casein, sugar of milk, and 
sterilized milk. 

SKF Laboratories is described as a leader in drugs 
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which affect human behavior, starting in the 1930's 
with Benzedrine and Dexedrine—central nervous sys- 
tem stimulents; followed in 1954 by Thorazine—the 
widely accepted tranquilizer; and followed late last 
year by Compazine—for mild to moderate emotional 
conditions. The company also markets products in 
such fields as nutrition, cardiovascular medicine, gas- 
trointestinal medicine, dermatology, and endocrinol- 
ogy. 

Research expenditures for 1956 were close to $7 mil- 
lion, and were increased in 1957 “‘as a deliberate policy 
decision” to about $9 million. The 1958 research bud- 
get is expected to be still higher. One out of five em- 
ployees is in the Research and Development Division. 
Three categories in medicine are foremost in research 
activities: Drugs which affect human behavior and 
moods; cardiovascular medicine; and metabolic medi- 
cine --in a search for endocrine and other agents which 
will alter the body’s basic chemistry. 

In 1917, SKF Laboratories sales totaled $32,060,773, 
with earnings of $3,813,302. These climbed in ten 
vears to $104,608,502, and $18,059,604 in 1956. In the 
first half of this year, consolidated net sales were 
$55,677,785, and net earnings were $9,714,639. This 
compares with net sales of $52,885,065, and net earn- 
ings of $9,961,170 for the first six months of 1956. The 
slight decline in earnings was attributed by the com- 
pany principally to the “deliberate” increase in re- 
search expenditures. 

By the end of 1957, SKF will have completed a four- 
year, $21 million physical expansion program financed 
entirely out of earnings. The company has no funded 
indebtedness. In addition, in March 1956, the company 
spent $2.9 million to acquire its manufacturing dis- 
tributor in the British Commonwealth. 


Cosmetic Chemists’ Program 

The Society of Cosmetic Chemists, which will hold its 
Annual Meeting and Medal Award Dinner December 
10 at the Hotel Commodore, New York, has an- 
nounced the following scientific program: 

Morning session: Some Aspects of Chelation in Cos- 
metic Products, by Andrew J. Gard, The Dow Chem- 
ical Company; The Lipid Assay of the Skin, by How- 
ard T. Worne, Haddonfield, \. J.; Studies of Enzymes 
in the Skin: Their Value as a Research Tool, by Rob- 
ert D. Griesemer, Department of Dermatology, Massa- 
chusetts General Hospital; The Role of Survey Re- 
search in New Product Development, by J. Steven 
Stock, J. Steven Stock Research Company. 

Afternoon Session: Factors to be Considered in the 
Preservation of Cosmetic Emulsions, by Linwood F. 
Tice and Martin Barr, Philadelphia College of Phar- 
macy and Science; Aerosol Emulsion Systems, by 
aul A. Sanders, Organic Chemicals Department, 
Freon Products Laboratory, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company; Evaluating a Liquid Lanolin—-a Case 
Study, by E. Allen Newcomb, Malstrom Chemical 
Corporation. 


Pharmaceutical Research Costs 

As the result of a survey conducted at the request of 
the National Institutes of Health by the American 
Drug Manufacturers Association on the amount of 
money the pharmaceutical industry is investing in re- 
search, figures for 1956 and 1957 have been made avail- 
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(HEXACHLOROPHENE U.S.P) 


with its unique degerming and antiseptic 

action, was the key to increased sales and 

broadened markets for all these products: “ei + 
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Waterless Hand Cleaners Deodorant 

Detergents Antiseptic 

Shampoos Surgical Scrub 
Medicated 


PHARMACEUTICALS 


Antiseptic Ointments 
Diaper Rash Preparations 
Instrument Sterilization 
Bandages 

Surgical Dressings 
Vaginal Preparations 
Antipruritics 

Protective Hand Creams 
Corn Ointments 








COSMETICS 


Deodorant Creams 
Deodorant Sticks 
Deodorant Colognes 
Deodorant Powder 
Anti-perspirants 
Baby Lotions 

Baby Powders 
Hand Lotions 

Face Creams 
Shampoos 











Acne Lotions 

Menthol Lotions and Ointments 
Anti-infectives 

Surgical Rubber Goods 

Lip Pomades 

Aerosol Foot Sprays 


Perhaps G-11 is exactly what your product 
needs to give it a competitive advantage in your 
markets. Sindar invites you to phone, wire or 
write for full information. 


Skin Conditioners ® 

Dusting Powders Coyoralion 

Hair Dressings : , . 
eee Industrial Aromatics and Chemicals 


Antiseptic Creams 


Aftershave Lotions 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, New York 
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inal chemical industry, particularly those of member 
companies of the American Drug Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation.” 


It is explained that the figures given are the total of 


confidential responses of individual member firms plus 
published figures and estimates for firms which are not 
members of the ADMA. The amount added through 
estimates does not exceed two per cent of the total 
sums reported. 

The survey shows that the pharmaceutical industry is 
spending $127 million in 1957 for all drug or medical 
research and development, compared with $110 million 
spent in 1956. Of these amounts, $114 million is being 
spent within the firms for 1957, against $99 million 
spent within the firms in 1956. Of the $13 million for 
1957, and the $11 million for 1956 spent outside the 
firms, the following breakdown is given: Educational 
institutions (contracts, grants, and fellowships specif- 
ically for research and development only), 1957 $4.5 
million, 1956 $3.8 million; Research institutes, founda- 
tions, and hospitals (whether independent or affiliated 
with educational institutions), 1957 $6.14 million, 
1956 $5.14 million; Commercial Laboratories and con- 
sultants, 1957 $2 million, 1956 $1.8 million; Other com- 
panies, 1957 $140,000, 1956 $160,000; Other, 1957 
$220,000, 1956 $100,000. 

Capital expenditures for purchase of equipment and 
expansion of plant for drug or medical research and 
development use totaled $19.2 million for 1957, against 
$12 million for 1956. 

Reports on the percentage of gross sales spent on re- 
search from 37 companies were considered significant. 
The percentage range and the number of firms report- 
ing within each range are: 2 to 2.9 per cent, 1957 4, 
1956 4; 3 to 3.9 per cent, 1957 4, 1956 9; 4 to 4.9 per 
cent, 1957 9, 1956 4; 5 to 5.9 per cent, 1957 3, 1956 3; 
6 to 6.9 per cent, 1957 4, 1956 6; 7 to 7.9 per cent, 1957 
2, 1956 1; 8 to 8.9 per cent, 1957 2, 1956 4; 9 to 9.9 
per cent, 1957 2, 1956 1; 10 to 10.9 per cent, 1957 2, 
1956 0; 11 to 11.9 per cent, 1957 1, 1956 2; 12 to 12.9 
per cent, 1957 2, 1956 1; 13 to 13.9 per cent, 1957 1, 
1956 0; 14 to 15 per cent, 1957 1, 1956 2. 

The report says “If the generally available estimate of 
$1.5 billion as total business at the manufacturers’ 
level for the ethical pharmaceutical industry in 1956 
is accepted, and if the figure of $110 million for total 
research is used, the research-business volume ratio 
for the industry is 7.3 per cent. This is an unusually 
high percentage of total sales spent for research. 


able for “expenditures of pharmaceutical and medic- 





structed Eastern Home Office and Warehouse at West 
Roxbury, Massachusetts. Furthermore, the company 
has begun volume production of polysterene plastic 
powder in its plant in Holyoke, Massachusetts. ‘“The 
full scale operation of these new Rexall facilities in 
New England represents a significant part of the com- 
pany’s current five-year program of expansion and 
diversification,” said Rexall President Justin Dart. 
The volume production in Rexall’s new chemical and 
plastic division is the company’s first venture in the 
plastics field. The powder will be sold to plastic mold- 
ers, it being said that Holyoke is “‘the heart of a con- 
centration of molders of polysterene plastics. The plant 
is operated by Seamco Chemical Co., a division of the 
Seamless Rubber Co., a Rexall subsidiary. 

Beside having its manufacturing facilities for Rexall, 
ethical, and proprietary drugs, the company has 158 
company-owned Rexall drug stores. More than 10,000 
independent drug stores are Rexall agents. 


TGA Scientific Program 

The Scientific Section of the Toilet Goods Association 
will hold its 26th meeting on Monday, December 9, 
in the Sert Room of the Waldorf-Astoria, New York, 
with luncheon in the Empire Room. The program for 
the meeting, which is closed to non-members, follows: 
Polyoxyethylene Gums in Toilet Goods, by Lloyd 
Osipow and Lester D. Berger Jr., Foster D. Snell Inc. 
and Union Carbide Chemicals Company, respectively ; 
Cutaneous Antiseptic Activity of 3, 4, 4’ — Trichloro- 
-arbanilide, by Daniel P. Roman and E. Harvey Bar- 
nett, Monsanto Chemical Company; The Effects of 
Fluorides on the Solubility of Powdered Tooth Enamel, 
by S. D. Gershon, O. W. Neiditch, and R. H. C. Lee, 
Research and Development Division, Lever Brothers 
Company; Use of the Patch Test in Eliminating Der- 
mal Hazard, by Harry L. Rubenkoenig and Robert A. 
Quisno, Hilltop Research Institute; Silicone Defoam- 
ers—Physical Aspects and Defoaming Efficiency, by 
R. C. Gergle, W. T. Gregory, and C. W. Todd, Dow 
Corning Corporation; Further Laboratory Studies of 
Potential Anti-Seborrhoeic Agents, by Irwin I. Lu- 
bowe, M.D., Assistant Clinical Professor, Department 


of Dermatology, New York Medical College, Metro- 


politan Hospital Center; The Effect of Creams and 
Lotions on the Moisture Retension of the Skin, by 
Donald H. Powers and Charles Fox, Warner Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Company. 


Lilly Digest for 1956 


The year 1956 was a record breaker for retail drug 
stores included in the Lilly Digest Report recently re- 
leased. New highs were established for nearly every 
important element of retail drug store income and ex- 
pense. Sales were the highest ever. Gross margin, both 
dollarwise and percentagewise, was the highest ever. 
Prescription income set new records. While these 
achievements were welcome, the new high figure re- 
corded for operating expenses was not so welcome. 
Despite the continuing upward trend in costs of opera- 
tion, however, the dollar income of drug store owners 
who worked full time in their stores was also at a new 
high level. Percentagewise, was well below the record 
established in 1943. During that year, a period when 
wartime restrictions compelled all business organiza- 


When asked about drug or medical research and devel- 
opment expenditures five years from now, thirteen of 
twenty-five companies answering expect to spend 50 
per cent more by 1962; one large firm expects to double 
its expenditures; two companies estimate an increase 
of 300 per cent; two companies project yearly in- 
creases, one of 5 per cent and the other of 10 per cent; 
and seven companies plan to spend about the same 
proportion of their total sales on research as they do 
at present (from 2 to 6 per cent). 


Rexall Expansion 


Rexall Drug Company, which had its origin in Bos- 
ton in 1903, but which has had its headquarters in 
California for some years past, now has a newly con- 
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He divides by 3 to stretch triethanolamine dollars 


(Loading superintendents put advanced methods to work) 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” That’s a rewarding 
axiom many Dow customers take advantage of. 

One eastern cosmetic-maker, for instance, uses triethanola- 
mine as an emulsifying agent, as well as diethanolamine and 
Dowanol® 50B. His requirements call for less than carload 
quantities, yet he buys at full tank-car prices. 

It’s just a matter of simple division: One of our loading super- 
intendents makes use of a three-compartmented tank car! 


Thus, this one car takes on the triethanolamine, plus the two 
other chemicals, and carries all three to the customer at the 
carload quantity purchase price. 

This isn’t unusual. But it is typical...of the advanced 
methods and techniques that give Dow customers more for 
their money in many ways. For, large or small, the chemical 
user benefits from a forward-looking plan that is geared to 
tomorrow's needs... today. THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, 


Midland, Michigan, Dept. GD 8198-3 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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tions to cut costs and increase production, total income 
averaged 17.9 per cent of sales. The comparable figure 
in 1956 was 13.4 per cent of sales. Dollarwise, however, 
the comparison is quite another story. Average total 
income in 1943 was $8,381. In 1956, it was $14,934. 
The difference, of course, is the result of a 137 per cent 
increase in total sales. 


Essay Contest to N. Y. U. 

The Charles S. Welch Memorial Award for 1958 will 
again take the form of an essay competition for grad- 
uate students in Business Administration. This year 
the New York University’s School of Business Admin- 
istration will cooperate with the Toilet Goods Associa- 
tion on this contest. This has been made an actual re- 
quirement of the curriculum for the class in market 
research at NYU which normally has more than 100 
students. The subject assigned for this year’s study is: 
Men's Toiletries—Their Use, and Motivation of Pur- 
chase by Both Men and Women. 

Professor Hector Lazo, professor of marketing at the 
Graduate School is in charge of the project at NYU, 
and Charles S. Oestreich, president of The Lander 
Company, is chairman of the 1958 TGA committee. 


Schering Awards 

Two of the three first place winners of the 1957 
Schering Award Competition won similar awards for 
outstanding papers in 1956. They are Nathaniel Silon 
and Marvin Gottlieb. Mr. Silon, of Albany Medica! 
College, Albany, N. Y., this year received a $1,000 
prize for his paper on Recent Trends in Corticosteroid 
Therapy for Ocular Disorders; and Mr. Gottlieb, a 
senior at the University of Tennessee College of Medi- 
cine, this year received $1,000 for his paper on the 
Incodence of Various types of Cardiovascular Diseases 
by Age Group iv the Male and Female. 

Karl Agre, junior at Duke University School of Medi- 
cine, was the third first place winner and received 
$1,000 for his paper on Recent Advances in the Bio- 
chemical Aspects and Treatment of Mental Disease. 
Three second place winners, receiving $500 each, are: 
Dr. H. A. Sisler, June 1957 graduate of New York Uni- 
versity College of Medicine, for paper on Recent 
Trends in Corticosteroid Therapy for Ocular Dis- 
orders; James Dennis Jett and Scott Montgomery 
Grundy, juniors at Baylor University College of Medi- 
cine, for paper on the Incidence of Various Types of 
Cardiovascular Diseases by Age Group in the Male 
and Female; and Eric Schenk, junior at University of 
Washington School of Medicine, for paper on Recent 
Advances in the Biochemical Aspects and Treatment 
of Mental Disease. 


British Cosmetics in 1954 

The Census of Production for toilet preparations and 
perfumery for the year 1954 in United Kingdom has 
recently been released. Gross output for that year was 
£33,000,000, or $92,400,000. At retail levels, this 
would be $184,800,000. This is slightly less than one- 
fifth of the United States retail figure for that year of 
$1,086,800,000. Figures for individual classes of items 
produced in the United Kingdom in 1954 are: Per- 
fumes £3,298,000 or $9,234,400, retail £6,596,000 or 
$18,468,800. Brilliantines £963,000 or $2,696,400, re- 
tail £1,926,000 or $5,392,800. Hair creams £3,250,- 
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000 or $9,100,000, retail £6,500,000 or $18,200,000. 
Soapless shampoos £2,580,000 or $7,224,000, retail 
£5,160,000 or $14,448,000. Face powders £2,918,000 
or $8,170,400, retail £5,836,000 or $16,340,800. Face 
creams, cake make-ups, etc. £4,856,000 or $13,596,- 
800, retail £9,712,000 or $27,193,600. Lipsticks 
£1,744,000 or $4,883,200, retail £3,488,000 or $9,766,- 
100. Toothpaste £3,329,000 or $9,321,200, retail 
£6,658,000 or $18,642,400. Home permanent kits 
£13,000 or $36,409, retail £26,000 or $72,800. Home 
permanent refills £1,300,000 or $3,640,000, retail 
£2,600,000 or $7,280,000. 


F.T.C. and Procter & Gamble 

Not only a company’s size, but also its dominance in 
certain retail fields, its merchandising and marketing 
ability, the extent of its advertising expenditures, its 
willingness to invest or gamble heavily to obtain a real 
foothold in the market for certain products, its record 
for acquiring companies largely for diversification, and 
other factors, are cited by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion as reasons for declaring an acquisition by a com- 
pany to be illegal. 

The case in point is a complaint brought against 
Procter & Gamble Co. declaring that the acquisition 
of the Chlorox Chemical Co. is illegal. The complaint 
states that “in 1956 Chlorox sold about 48 per cent of 
all household bleaches, and the number two producer 
sold about 16 per cent. The remaining producers 
approximately 40—accounted for the balance, with no 
single company enjoying over 5 per cent of the market 
.... The value of the trade name Chlorox is demon- 
strated by P & G paying over $30 million for assets 
valued at about $15 million.” 

To support its charge, the FTC includes the following 
statements in its complaint: 

1. The company is the second largest advertiser of 
all products in the country, having spent about $79 
million in 1956 utilizing all media. 

2. Examples of the company’s ability to use advertis- 
ing and promotion to gain shelf space and sell its prod- 
ucts are: In 1953 P & G introduced a new tooth paste, 
Gleem, and in 1956 another one, Crest. Gleem had 
acquired 25 per cent of the tooth paste market by 
1955, and Crest an additional 13 per cent in the first 
year of its production. In 1956 the company intro- 
duced Comet, a household cleanser, and within nine 
months this product had about 29 per cent of the mar- 
ket. In the latter promotion P & G gave away about 
30 million Comet samples costing an estimated $3.3 
million. These illustrations demonstrate the impact 
that P & G now can accomplish on the liquid bleach 
market. 

3. By acquiring Chlorox, P & G increased its ability 
to get difficult-to-obtain shelf space since it now has a 
complete line of cleansing and laundry products while 
competitive household liquid bleach producers do not. 
1. P & G has assets of approximately $726 million, 
annual income of about $60 million, and annual sales 
of approximately $1.2 billion. In addition to being first 
in producing soap and detergent products, the com- 
pany is a major producer in other fields. These include 
food products (Crisco, Big Top peanut butter), toilet 
goods (Drene, Prell, and Shasta shampoos, and Lilt 
and Pin-It home permanents), and paper products 
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preparations is the fragrance you instill in it. 
Here at Synfleur, the problem of reproducing and improving 
upon nature has been met successfully in an almost limitless array 
of products for 65 years. 
This long experience in efficiently and economically enhancing 
commercial appeal with original compositions, aromatic bases 


and other perfume materials has fostered an enviable 





creative skill and tradition at Synfleur. 
Turn this skill to your advantage when introducing new products 
or modernizing old ones. The facilities of our exceptionally 


competent laboratories are at your disposal. 


Synf leur ScIENTIFIC LABORATORIES, INC. 
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(Charmin toilet tissue, facial tissue, napkins, and 
towels). 

5. The company has completely-owned subsidiaries 
in Canada, England, Cuba, the Philippines, Indonesia, 
Mexico, Venezuela, and Belgium. It has grown tre- 
mendously in recent years, having increased its net 
worth, sales, and profit over 300 per cent since 1946. 

6. In addition to constantly diversifying its opera- 
tions and making new products, the company also has 
entered into the production and sale of additional 
products through acquisition. P & G acquired the fol- 
lowing companies since 1955 in addition to Chlorox: 
W. T. Young Foods, Inc.; Prepared Mix Division of 
Nebraska Consolidated Mills, Inc.: Hines-Park Foods, 
Inc., Duncan Hines Institute, Inc., and Charmin 
aper Mills, Inc. 


Health Services Personnel 

The acute problem of personnel shortages in the na- 
tion’s health services is to be tackled on a scale never 
attempted, said Basil O’Connor, president of the Na- 
tional Health Council, in announcing formation of a 
National Commission on Health Careers to be headed 
by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, president of Warner-Chil- 
cott Laboratories. 

“Lack of manpower is the basic problem throughout 
the health field,” said Mr. O’Connor. “It poses the 
biggest threat not only to our present health services, 
but to the future progress of medical science.” 

The Commission, according to Dr. Scheele, will try 
to determine how much care is needed; how efficient 
existing services are, and how they can be improved; 
how acute the shortages are; what is the appeal of 
health careers and how they can be made more at- 
tractive. Also the Commission will take over and ex- 
pand the activities of the Health Career Horizons 
Project started by the National Health Council three 
years ago. 

A recent survey by the National Health Council re- 
vealed an over-all need for 70,000 more graduate 
nurses, 8,000 occupational therapists, 13,500 physical 
therapists, and 5,000 medical social workers. 

The Commisssion’s budget for the first three years is 
$500,000. Part of these funds have already been ob- 
tained from member agencies of the National Health 
Council, and the Commission hopes to obtain the 
balance from philanthropic foundations. 

Among those named to the Commission are Eugene 
Beesley, president of Eli Lilly and Company; Dr. Her- 
man E. Hilleboe, New York State commissioner of 
health; former U.S. Senator Herbert H. Lehman; and 
Sylvester L. Weaver Jr., former president of National 
Broadcasting Company. 


Mail Price-Cutting O.K. 

The U. S. Supreme Court has refused to review, and 
therefore upheld, the decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit which reversed a Dis- 
trict Court ruling in a fair trade case involving mail 
order purchases shipped into New York at less than 
fair trade minimum prices. The decision of the high 
court means that Masters Mail Order Company of 
Washington, D. C. does not violate the New York 
State Fair Trade (Feld-Crawford) Act when it sells 
goods through the mail to buyers in New York at cut 
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prices. The action had been brought against Masters 
by General Electric Co. 

In reversing the District Court, the Appeals Court 
held that the sales by Masters Mail Order Company 
were made in Washington, where title passed and pur- 
chases were paid for, and not in New York, where the 
fair trade contracts were made. 


Products Not French 

Perfume Lido, New York, in a consent order, is pro- 
hibited from representing that domestically made per- 
fumes are French imports and from making fictitious 
pricing claims, says the Federal Trade Commission. 
The Commission charged the company made claims 
such as “Design created in Paris,” ‘‘Originated in 
France,” and “Sole United States Distributor.’ Brand 
names, such as “la Vie en Rose,” and “Qu’il Suffice,” 
also implied French origin. 


Dr. Dunning Honored on 80th Birthday 


Dr. H. A. B. Dunning was honored by his family, 
friends and associates at a dinner held in Baltimore on 
October 24 under the auspices of the Maryland Phar- 
maceutical Association in celebration of Dr. Dunning’s 
80th birthday. Dr. Robert L. Swain, chairman of the 
board of trustees of the U.S.P., W. Paul Briggs, execu- 
tive director of the American Foundation for Pharma- 
ceutical Education, and Dr. Robert P. Fischelis, secre- 
tary of the American Pharmaceutical Association, re- 
viewed the many contributions Dr. Dunning has made 
to pharmacy and education. 


Pfizer Wins Prize for Report 

Chas. Pfizer & Co. received the award for the best 
annual report advertisement in the chemical products 
industry, in the 17th Annual Survey of Financial 
World. The bronze ‘‘Oscar”’ was presented to Allan J. 
Greene, administrative vice-president of Pfizer Octo- 
ber 28. It will be recalled that this was the report tha 
was distributed as a magazine-style supplement in 
Sunday issues of the New York Times, The Chicago 
Tribune, and the Los Angeles Times with a combined 
circulation of over 3.5 million. The newspaper report 
was identical to the one mailed to the 22,000 stock- 
holders of the company. 


Fair Trade Looks to Next Year 

The Bureau of Education for Fair Trade is organizing 
small business men throughout the country to fight 
during 1958 for restoration of “‘effective resale price 
maintenance to the American marketplace.” Dr. John 
W. Dargavel, chairman of the Bureau, has called on at 
least 1,500 national, state and local retail and whole- 
sale trade associations, with more than | million mem- 
bers to join the movement. 

The Bureau has been occupied in drafting new fair 
trade legislation which would be effective at the na- 
tional level, and which is intended to overcome the 
effects of adverse court decisions of recent years. Al- 
though Dr. Dargavel feels that enactment of the pro- 
posed bill will need ‘‘an effort far greater than that 
which accompanied enactment of the McGuire bill in 
1952,” he says, “we in wholesaling and retailing repre- 
sent 10 million men, women and children... By mobil- 
izing our resources—people—we can succeed in our 
crusade to preserve small business through a law of 
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fair competition which would enable the efficient small 
businessman to sell at a fair profit the only goods he 
can sell in volume, namely, nationally popular, identi- 
fied merchandise—the very type which retailers with 


superior dollar power use as price bait to destroy their 


smaller competitors.” 

Holding over the drive for enactment of the new bil! 
until next year when the members of Congress will be 
facing relection in November 1958, Dr. Dargavel com- 
ments: “It would be foolhardy prematurely to submit 
the bill to the consideration of lawmakers, for oppor- 
tune timing might take us down the road to initial 
defeat. When small business is so mobilized that it 
can muster all of its human resources, then the issue 
will be joined.” 


Lanolin Plus to Stop Scare Tactics 

The Federal Trade Commission approved a consent 
order prohibiting Lanolin Plus, Inc., Chicago, from 
representing that competitors’ detergent shampoos 
will burn hair and from using scare tactics to induce 
the purchase of Lanolin Plus shampoo. The Commis- 
sion says that “The agreement is for settlement pur- 
poses only and does not constitute an admission by the 
company that it has violated the law.” 


Medical Cost Increases 

From 1936 to 1956 hospital room rates increased 261.8 
per cent; dentists’ fees increased 82.1 per cent; general 
practitioners’ fees, 72.8 per cent; and surgeons’ fees, 
59.5 per cent, according to a report by a Bureau of 
Labor Statistics employee in the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. In the same 20-year period, medical costs have 
lagged behind costs for food, personal care other than 
medical, and clothing. The report notes: “With the 
higher level of living attained in 1950, relative expendi- 
tures for medical care tended to increase as incomes in- 
creased, as is usually true of items considered as 
‘uecessities in the family budget. The fact that this 
pattern has begun to appear in the spending of work- 
ers’ families indicates the high order of importance 
they place on medical care.” 


College Facilities for Employe2s 

Helene Curtis Industries has inaugurated a unique 
educational program for its employees which may help 
alleviate the serious shortage of college facilities as 
well as provide industry with a promising new way to 
improve employee performance and attitude. In co- 
operation with Roosevelt University of Chicago, the 
company is offering its employees a general college 
education, with credits acceptable for degrees, through 
courses conducted by Roosevelt University instructors 
in classrooms in Helene Curtis’ plant. Tuition, books 
and materials are all paid for by the company. 
Courses are open to all employees, from shipping clerks 
and production workers to executives. They may either 
take the courses for college credits toward a degree or 
merely to broaden their education, depending on their 
educational background and preference. The initial 
phase of the new in-plant education program got under 
way last month with 78 students enrolled in four 
courses: accounting, business administration, business 
law, and psychology. The selection was made by the 
students themselves from 13 commerce and liberal arts 
courses offered. 
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Safrol Toxicity 

Another flavoring material used as long as many can 
remember is under investigation as to possible toxicity. 
The material is safrol, the principal flavoring use of 
which is for root beer and other soft drinks. Much 
after the manner of couramin, its safety has been ques- 
tioned in a report to the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion from a private laboratory doing work for a major 
food manufacturer. So last month, Food and Drug 
Commissioner George P. Larrick sent out a letter ask- 
ing for any pertinent information that anyone might 
have on the subject. Also, the FDA laboratories are 
running tests to confirm or amplify data as to the 
harmful effects of safrol. A summary of the evidence 
submitted to FDA showed harmful results on test 
animals fed varying amounts in sub-acute tests. FDA 
tests indicated possible harmful results. 

In FDA studies, rats were fed for 27 weeks on diets 
containing 50, 250, and 1,000 parts per million of 
safrol. At the highest level there were slight liver 
changes located centralobularly. The middle and lower 
levels produced no changes. “The experiment. indi- 
cates that at certain feeding levels, safrol is a toxic 
substance,” FDA says. The exact level at which toxic- 
ity occurs in the rat is not known because in all ex- 
periments reported there is the possibility that some 
of the safrol incorporated in the food was dissipated 
from the food cups by evaporation before the animal 
obtained it... . Acute studies on dogs indicate that 
this species is more susceptible to the toxic effects of 
safrol than rats. We have no data on the sub-acute or 
chronic effects of safrol on dogs.” 


WHO Approves Fluoridation 

Fluoridation of water supplies has now been endorsed 
by an international committee of scientists of the 
World Health Organization. The WHO report, signed 
by health experts from Sweden, Great Britain, Brazil, 
India and the United States, declares: “The effective- 
ness, safety, and practicability of fluoridation as a 
means of preventing dental caries, one of the most 
prevalent and widespread diseases in the world, is 
now established.” 

The WHO report was based on a study of hundreds of 
fluoration programs in seventeen countries, including 
the United States. In addition to the U.S., fluoridation 
programs are currently in operation in communities 
in Australia, Belgium, Brazil, Canada, Chile, Colom- 
bia, El Salvador, Germany, Great Britain, Japan, 
Mayala, the Netherlands, New Zealand, Panama 
Canal Zone, Sweden, and Venezuela. Norway and 
Switzerland are soon to inaugurate fluoridation pro- 


grams. 


Nobel Prize to Bovet 

The Nobel Prize for Physiology and Medicine for 1957 
has been awarded to Professor Daniel Bovet of Rome, 
Italy. He was recognized for his work in developing a 
specific against allergies, and for his refinement of 
curare to produce muscular relaxation in surgical 
patients. Of Swiss origin, Dr. Bovet studied at the 
University of Geneva, worked at the Pasteur Institute 
in Paris for eighteen years, and moved to Italy ten 
years ago. At the present time he is working in the 
field of tranquilizers and says that his findings “are of 
great interest.” 
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Emulsion 
Stability 


Problems? 


Try 
PROMULGEN 


a powerful nonionic emulsifier with effective 
emollient properties—superior to fatty 
acid esters — resistant to hydrolytic agents 
and high salt concentrations over a wide 
temperature and pH range. 


FOR STABLE O/W 
SYSTEMS 


only three basic components required: 
PROMULGEN, water and a mineral 
hydrocarbon (mineral oil, petrolatum 
and/or wax) — emulsion consistency 
adjustable by increasing or decreasing 
water content and adding appropriate 
hydrocarbon. 


RESULT? 


lustrous white lotions or creams that will 
not dry out, cake or harden. Your 
antiperspirant, astringent, deodorant, 
depilatory or therapeutic preparation 
will retain its stability, functional 
effectiveness and attractive appearance. 


Product Bulletin on Request. 


ROBINSON WAGNER CO., INC. 
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New York 17 
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New Givaudan odors created by synthesis 


are steadily broadening the scope of the per- 


fumer’s skills. Examples are the Givaudan 
musks, unsurpassed for quality and variety. 


An industry guide that sets standards for 
aromatic terials is The Givaudan Index, 
representing years of intensive work by 
Givaudan analysts, chemists and perfumers. 





First impressions at point of sale are im 
portant in selling a perfume or cosmetic, 
and Givaudan’s creative skill provides odors 
with broad and distinctive consumer appeal. 
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Customers planning new products or lines can 
benefit from Givaudan’s knowledge of con- 
sumer preferences, demonstrated in perfumes 
and cosmetics that enjoy continued success. 


Special knowledge of the behavior of all per- 
fume materials in every type of cosmetic 
enables Givaudan to provide authoritative 
technical counsel in product planning. 


Unique and priceless knowledge 


" gained by years of pioneering in the 


rt of perfumery assures you 


he finest in the modern trend. 
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International in scope, Givaudan’s modern 
service is based on world-wide experience 
and extensive knowledge of ideas and trends 
in perfumes and cosmetics of every type. 
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GOODMAN and GILMAN state: 


“Mercurial compounds are of great 
pharmacological and toxicological 
importance. The element, in various 
inorganic and organic combinations, 
has many therapeutic applications. 

For example, compounds of mercury 
are employed as germicides, 
cathartics, antisyphilitics, diuretics, etc.” 


—Goodman and Gilman, THE PHARMACOLOGICAL BASIS OF THERAPEUTICS, 
Second Edition (Page 970). Published by The Macmillan Company (1955). 
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Mallinckrodt 


... MANUFACTURED TO MAKE FORMULATING EASY 


Lot-to-lot uniformity and consistent smoothness of 
Mallinckrodt Mercurials are of great importance in trouble-free 
processing of pharmaceutical formulations. 


For instance, the particle size of Mercuric Oxide Yellow NF FOR QUALITY 
for Ophthalmic Use is controlled to minus three microns. IN YOUR FORMULATIONS 
M : 7 —a 

ercuric Acetate, used as an intermediate in the sane 


manufacture of organic diuretics. 


Mercuric Oxide Yellow NF, used in antiseptic eye preparations. MERCURIALS 


Mercurous Chloride Mild nF, used as a cathartic Seneere Seereee 


and local antiseptic. CALCIUM GLUCONATE 


. os IODIDES 
Mercuric Chloride usp, used as a disinfectant. 
IRON SALTS 
MAGNESIUM TRISILICATE 


PHENOBARBITAL 
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Fifth Annual 
Symposium 
on Antibiotics 





COURTESY LEDERLE LABORATORIES DIVISION AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 


| he Fifth Annual Symposium on Antibiotics, spon- 


sored by the Food and Drug Administration in collab- 
oration with the journals, Antibiotics and Chemother- 
apy and Antibiotic Medicine and Clinical Therapy, was 
held at the Willard Hotel, Washington, D. C., Oc- 
tober 2, 3, and 4. 

Recent discoveries and advances in the field of anti- 
biotics were reported by leading medical scientists 
from the United States and abroad. A total of 161 
papers were listed in the program. 

Several new antibiotics not yet commercially avail- 
able, including sulfociden, telomycin, and pimaricin, 
were described. 

Scientists from Czechoslovakia reported on “‘anti- 
biolymphins,”” the so-called lymphotropic antibiotics. 
They have been demonstrated to have a high affinity 
for certain tissues in the body and to have potential 
value in the treatment of diseases affecting those tis- 
sues. 

Several papers were presented on amphotericin, an 
antibiotic now shown to be effective clinically in cer- 
tain difficult infections, including systemic mycoses. 

Panel discussions were scheduled for afternoon ses- 
sions on each of the three days of the conference. On 
Wednesday, a panel concerned with rheumatic fever 


prophylaxis was moderated by Dr. B. B. Breese of 


Rochester, New York. Members of the panel were se- 
lected for their extensive experience in the prevention 
of streptococcal infection and rheumatic fever. 

Chemotherapy of diseases affecting infants and the 
aged was the subject of a panel scheduled Thursday 
afternoon. In the very young, immunological mecha- 
nisms are immature and underdeveloped, while in the 
very old they may be worn out. The panel discussion 
on chemotherapy and host resistance was conducted 
by Dr. Burton A. Waisbren of Milwaukee. Several 
experts discussed ways and means of augmenting 
chemotherapy with the natural factors of resistance. 
Prior to this panel discussion, papers on the treatment 
of patients with antibiotics plus such substances as 
gamma globulin were given. 

Dr. C. Chester Stock, of the Sloan-Kettering Insti- 
tute for Cancer Research, moderated a Friday after- 
noon symposium on the present status of antitumor 
and antiviral antibiotics. 


New Antibiotics 


A new antibiotic has been isolated from an uniden- 
tified species of Actinomycete and named Telomyein 
by M. Misiek et al. The antibiotic, a polypeptide, is 
active against Gram positive bacteria. 

Telomycin has been isolated by solvent extraction 
procedures and differentiated by chemical and physical 
properties from other polypeptide antibiotics. 

The new antibiotic, Telomycin, is active against 
Gram positive organisms including antibiotic resistant 
strains of Micrococcus pyogens var. aureus. In vitro 
data indicate that Micrococcus pyogenes develops re- 
sistance to Telomycin at a slow rate. 

In vivo, Telomycin is effective against acute and 
chronic Micrococcus pyogenes infections in mice. It is 
at least as effective as penicillin in clearing kidneys of 
Vicrococcus pyogenes in long term infection. 

Telomycin, has been found to have an LDs5o in mice 
of > 1000 mg/kg when given by the oral, intravenous, 
intramuscular, or intraperitoneal route. Irritation stud- 
ies have been carried out in rats, rabbits, and dogs 
following intramuscular administration. Blood level 
studies in rabbits and dogs have shown that serum 
concentrations of | - 2 units are obtained during the 
first six hours for each mg. of telomycin given by the 
intramuscular route. Blood levels following the intra- 
muscular injection of 20 mg/kg persist through sixteen 
hours. No oral blood levels have been obtained at the 
doses employed. Six weeks of subchronic toxicity 
studies in dogs have shown that intramuscular injec- 
tions of 200 mg/day are well tolerated. The material 
seems worthy of clinical trial. 

From the broth of a previously undescribed strain 
of Streptomyces an antibiotic active against gram- 
positive and gram-negative bacteria, mycobacteria 
and fungi was isolated by M. Zief et al. This material 
also has activity against the ascitic form of tumors in 
mice. Sulfoeidin was strongly bactericidal to gram- 
positive bacteria. The low concentration required 
against most gram-positive bacteria was particularly 
striking. 

Acute toxicity studies carried out in mature, male, 
20 em. albino mice show an LDs5o (!.P.) of 1-5 mg./Kg. 

Spiramycin adipate was given subcutaneously to 
33 young male, albino rats by E. M. Boyd with 19 
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controls receiving no drug. The LDso was estimated to 
be 3.5 + 0.4 (mean + S.D.) gm. per kgm. bodyweight. 
The cause of death was respiratory failure associated 
with nephritis, cardiovascular collapse and a general- 
ized toxemia due to subcutaneous administration of a 
lethal dose of spiramycin and the fulminating local 
skin reaction resulting therefrom. 

Purified amorphous vancomycin hydrochloride prep- 
arations made by adsorption-desorption on Permutit 
DR, precipitation as the water-insoluble picrate, and 
conversion to the acetone-insoluble hydrochloride salt 
was deionized on a mixed bed ion exchange column. 
Concentration of the salt free effluent led to the crys- 
tallization of the insoluble vancomycin free base. Sub- 
sequently, vancomycin free base was crystallized 
directly from aqueous solutions and water miscible 
organic solvents such as dimethylacetamide or di- 
methylsulfoxide by H. M. Higgins et al. 

Filtrates from a strain of Streptomyces aureofaciens 
have been shown by W. D. Celmir et al to contain a 
unique group of related amphoteric antibiotics, termed 
the quinocycline complex. 

Two highly active components of the complex, 
quinocycline-A and quinocycline-B, were character- 
ized as relatively labile primary elaboration products. 
Invariably, isolates of these antibiotics contained sub- 
stantial quantities of their more stable and less active 
respective isomers, isoquinocycline-A and isoquino- 
cycline-B. 

Quinocycline-A and quinocycline-B contain a com- 
mon microbiologically-active chromophoric nucleus, 
quinocycline, and dissimilar polyol moieties, com- 
pound-A and compound-B, respectively. Significantly, 
the generic compound quinocycline readily isomerized, 
with considerable loss of potency, to more stable iso- 
quinocycline which was identical with the common 
acid hydrolysis product of isoquinocycline-A and iso- 
quinocycline-B. 

The components were found to exhibit a high order 
of toxicity for mice when administered on chronic 
basis. Although some members of the complex were 
able to offer significant protection to mice experimen- 
tally infected with tuberculosis, the chemotherapeutic 
index was very low. 
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Synnematin B, an antibiotic present in the culture 
liquors produced by Cephalosporium salmosynnematin 
was purified by S. A. Fusari. 

N,N’Dibenzylethylenediamine N-acetylsynnematin 
B, showed definite but weak activity in prolonging 
the survival time of mice infected with Salmonella 
typhimurium. It was less active than synnematin B 
used at comparable levels. 

A method of preparation for anhydroquatrimy- 
cin, an epimer of anhydrotetracycline, was described 
by M. A. Kaplan et al. This derivative was shown to 
be different from anhydrotetracycline by physical and 
biological properties and by circular paper chroma- 
tography. 


Antifungal Antibiotics 

A new crystalline antifungal antibiotic of polyene 
structure was isolated from the culture filtrate of 
Streptomyces natalensis nov. spec. by A. P. Struyk et al. 
This antibiotic is active against a wide variety of 
pathogenic and non-pathogenic fungi and yeast species 
in concentration of 1 - 10 ug/ml. There is no or negli- 
gible activity against bacteria. Daily oral administra- 
tion to rats for a period of 10 weeks was tolerated well. 
Addition of pimaricin to the feed of rats either with 
or without tetracycline reduced the yeast count of the 
feces to practically zero. Clinical evaluation is in 
progress. 

A previously described tissue culture method has 
been improved for evaluating antifungal agents by 
H. W. Larsh et al. Six systemic fungi were included in 
these studies. One new chemical compound, a hexane, 
shows promise as being an effective agent in tissue 
culture against various systemic fungi. 

Three different strains of Streptomyces have been 
encountered whose amphoteric antifungal elaboration 
products, termed PA-150, PA-153 and PA-166, have 
been characterized as new members of the extensive 
polyene group of antibiotics. 

PA 150 is highly active against strains of Candida 
albicans and Saccharomyces cerevisiae. Marked toxicity 
in mice by the oral or subcutaneous routes was exhi- 


(Continued on page 676) 
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Face Make-up 


By HARRY HILFER 


ace Powders are still the most commonly used of 
the make-up preparations from the standpoint of the 
percentage of women who use it as compared to other 
make-up preparations. The forms in which they are 
used are considerably more varied at the present time 
than ever in the past. As recently as twenty years ago, 
loose face powder was by far the preferred form. The 
compact powder had a brief instant of glory and had 
already faded to a great extent, and the loose powder 
reigned supreme. At that time, however, new forms 
began to appear which have changed the entire com- 
plexion of the face powder market. 

The introduction of the Cake Make-Up started a 
whole chain of new forms of face powder which has not 
ended yet. It is, therefore, interesting to trace the 
functional development of the new forms. Face powder 
originally had as its function a basic means of first 
artistically covering minor blemishes on the face and 
secondly, the addition of coloring which was missing 
from the individual complexion. In order to accom- 
plish these primary functions an opacifier was used as 
part of the formula and coloring agents used to add the 
necessary color values. In addition to the most im- 
portant functions mentioned, the film should also be 
as adherent as possible and so formulated so this appli- 
cation would be uniform and free from areas of greater 
or lessor density of film. 

To achieve these objectives the loose face powder 
was made by using talc as the principal portion of the 
vehicle to which was added titanium oxide or zinc 
oxide or both as the opacifiers. Iron oxide pigments, 
which of course come in a large number of different 
shades, were the usual colorants. The density of the 
powder (and, therefore, the thickness of the applied 
film) was controlled by the addition of kaolin to make 
it heavier or the addition of precipitated chalk to 
make it lighter. More important than these additions 
was the physical mixing and grinding process, since 
the ultimate particle size has as great a bearing on the 
apparent specific gravity as do the materials them- 
selves—the smaller the particle size the greater is the 
apparent specific gravity. Finally, metallic stearates 
principally zinc stearate—were used to add additional 
slip and to incorporate an additional water repelling 
feature. 

Grinding was effective by the use of the hammer 
mills and more recently by the use of a stream of com- 
pressed air, which with proper controls are capable of 
reducing the powder to any desired micron size. The 
description and methods of manufacture of face pow- 
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der as described has been necessarily generalized and 
brief. The materials discussed are only those most 
commonly used and certainly other materials may 
have been used in specific cases as well. For example, 
the use of organic lakes was fairly common, though 
many workers frowned on their use because of their 
tendency to fading on long standing as compared to 
the iron oxide pigments, but it was also calimed that 
their use enhanced the color values to a greater extent 
because they did not seem to impart a grayish cast, 
which is almost unavoidable with the iron oxide pig- 
ments. The choice of different talc types, too, was im- 
portant since in some cases a shinier film was felt more 
desirable than a dull film and vice versa. French talc 
was the medium used for the duller film and the Ital- 
ian tale for the shinier. More recently tales from India, 
California and North Carolina with their own individ- 
ual peculiarities have further complicated this picture. 

It was felt that the loose face powder could be im- 
proved upon, if the adherency was improved and if 
the film could be made uniform. The methods used to 
begin with was to use another product—a make-up 
foundation—beforehand—so that the face powder 
would be caused to adhere better. The cake make-up 
actually was an out-growth of this combination. In 
this instance, the powder was mixed with what 
amounts to a vanishing cream, and the mixture dried, 
pulverized and then pressed into pans in a regular 
compact form. This preparation had several advan- 
tages over the loose face powder. It was applied with a 
dampened applicator, thus forming an emulsion in 
which the powder was contained. Application in this 
form was better controlled since the film could achieve 
a greater homogeneity by spreading with the finger 
as it dried, and a greater degree of uniformity could be 
achieved. In addition non-volatile substances could 

(Continued on page 683) 
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Pharmaceutical 
Em U IsSions BY JAMES L. CHEN, GILMAN N. CYR 


and ASGER F. LANGLYKKE, 


THE SQUIBB INSTITUTE FOR MEDICAL RESEARCH 


he use of emulsions in pharmacy is not new. Lard, 


an emulsion of water in animal fat, has been used as 
an ointment base since antiquity. Man-made emul- 
sions for dermato!ogical purposes date back about two 
thousand years to the days of Galen, a Greek physician, 
who is credited with the development of a large num- 
ber of pharmaceutical preparations including the first 
cold cream. A number of crude drugs such as opium 
occur in nature as emulsions. Some pharmaceutical 
emulsions, such as Cod Liver Oil Emulsion and Min- 
eral Oil Emulsion, have been included in official com- 
pendia! for many years. 

- Technological progress having given us better emul- 
sifiers, purer raw materials, and more efficient equip- 
ment, the pharmaceutical industry is now marketing 
emulsified products which are effective, elegant, and 
stable over a long period of time under very severe 
storage and shipping conditions. 

Present day pharmaceutical emulsions are perhaps 
most commonly used as dermatologic vehicles. Al- 
though drugs can be applied to the skin in a number 
of ways, emulsions are particularly suited to this pure 
pose because they are usually non-greasy and non- 
staining; they have emollient properties, dc not inter- 
fere with perspiration, and usually do not interfer- 
with but may enhance the action of the drug.?-> Be- 
cause of these qualities, emulsified lotions and creams 
are very popular. Recently aerosol foams have also 
been used as carriers. 

With the possible exception of drugs applied for the 
relief of muscular aches and pains, such as salicylates, 
drugs applied to the skin are usually not intended to 
penetrate through the skin into the blood stream. 
Rather, their application is for purely local effect. 
However, penetration into, but not through, the skin 
is desirable. Penetration is usually a function of the 
lipid solubility of the drug.7-° The base may help or 
interfere dependnig on the partition between the base 
and the cutaneous exudates. For the treatment of wet 
and oozing dermatoses, creams and lotions of the oii- 
in-water variety are usually preferred.?° Creams and 
*Presented at the Symposium on Emulsions, Theoretica! and Applied, Division 


of Colloid Chemistry, American Chemical Society, 131st National Meeting, 
Miami, Florida, April 11, 1957. 
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lotions have another advantage in that they are 
readily removed by simple washing with water. Care 
should be exercised in the selection of ingredients to 
be used in creams and lotions, for none must be sensi- 
tizing nor primary irritants. Irritation and sensitiza- 
tion tests must be carried out on the finished product 
as well to demonstrate its safety.1!>!2 

Creams and lotions used as vehicles for drugs are 
usually of the Jow oil content type and of the oil-in- 
water variety. They are more difficult to formulate 
than their cosmetic counterparts because the active 
ingredients ,which they are intended to carry may 
limit the choice of emulsifiers, oils and waxes. Also the 
formulas are often complicated by the necessary addi- 
tion of materials required to protect the active ingre- 
dient. 

The advent of more moisture proof containers such 
as the collapsible tube aad the polyethylene squeeze 
bottle have made the distribution of creams and lo- 
tions less precarious. 

Emulsions for oral use are less popular than those 
intended for topical application, but nevertheless they 
provide many advantages in pharmaceutical formula- 
tions. The palatability of a drug can often be improved 
by the judicious utilization of the emulsion system. 
Incompatible active ingredients can be separated 
within the same system. The emulsion system is well 
suited to synthetic diets of fat,1* carbohydrate and 
vitamins, all in one dose. It has been shown that Vita- 
min A and D are absorbed to a greater exte1.t when 
administered in dispersed form in aqueous media.'*!° 

There are seldom any contraindications for the use 
of emulsions orally. It has been reported that the 
emulsification of oils and fats has little effect on ab- 
sorption in normal conditions.!*!7 The absorption of a 
drug dispersed in an emulsion system is probably alf- 
fected by partition as well as the absorbability of the 
drug per se, so each product must be evaluated. 

The administration of fat by parenteral infusior 
has been done successfully by a number of investi- 
gators.'8-2!. However, this dosage form is limited aad 
not of any significant commercial importance. The 
avoidance of large oil globules which might create an 
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embolism is difficult. Toxic manifestations from the 
emulsifier or from breakdown products of the oil have 
been encountered. Emulsions are difficult to sterilize, 
the presence of foreign particles is difficult to detect 
and the complete elimination of pyrogens is trouble- 
some, 

Clear, transparent emulsions which are in fact col- 
loidal dispersions of active ingredients are sometimes 
used by injection.’* Here it is important to ascertain 
that the active ingredient does not separate when the 
injection is diluted in blood or serum. Also, the phar- 
macological and toxicological characteristics of the 
solubilizer must be thoroughly understood before its 
use is undertaken. 


Formulation Problems 

General. As is the case with most emulsions, phar- 
maceutical emulsions are complex systems comprising 
a dispersed phase, dispersion medium, emulsifier, 
stabilizer, preservative, etc. Almost all contain a 
specific active ingredient. The nature of the active in- 
gredient and its intended mode of administration dic- 
tate the selection of the proper vehicle. High concen- 
trations of strong electrolytes are usually not well 
suited to emulsions. The increased density of the 
aqueous phase results in a greater tendency to cream- 
ing and phase separation. The high salt concentration 
limits the solubility of the emulsifier and stabilizer. 
However, stable emulsified creams and lotions contain- 
ing 20-25 per cent of an antiperspirant have been made. 
Water-in-oil ointments containing 30 per cent salt in 
the dispersed phase have also been made. 

On the other hand, Mineral Oil and Cod Liver Oil 
can be ideally presented to the patient in emulsion 
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form. Furthermore, oil-soluble, water-insoluble drugs 
are also well suited to emulsions. A solution of the ac- 
tive ingredient is made in a suitable oil and this solu- 
tion emulsified according to the usual procedure. This 
type of formulation is particularly desirable when the 
active ingredient must be taken orally but has an ob- 


jectional odor or taste. 


A viscid emulsion such as a lotion or a cream is often 
a good suspending medium for insoluble drugs for 
dermatological use. For example, most of the corti- 
costeroid lotions on the market today are suspensions 
of the steroid in a lotion vehicle. When antibiotics are 
added to these products they are either dissolved or 
suspended in the aqueous phase. The emulsifier may 
act as a solubilizer for low concentrations of water 
insoluble antibiotics such as gramicidin or tyrothricin. 
This sclubilization guarantees homogeneity. 


Selection of Materials. Although there are lit- 
erally thousands of surfactants available, relatively 
few are used in pharmaceuticals because of the many 
limitations placed on their selection. Also, the con- 
sumption of surfactants in the pharmaceutical indus- 
try is small in comparison with other industries. The 
total surfactant consumption in this country for 1955 
has been estimated at slightly over one billion pounds.?? 
Of this total less than 2 million pounds were used by 
the pharmaceutical and cosmetic industries combined. 
The annual consumption by the pharmaceutical in- 
dustry probably amounts to less than half a million 
pounds, and not all is intended for emulsions. 
Representatives of all types of emulsifiers are used 
in pharmaceutical emulsions.?% 2° Anionic, cationic and 
(Continued on page 685) 
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Oil of 
Vetiver 
“Bourbon’ 


By STEFFEN ARCTANDER 


PERFUMERY RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT, 
COLGATE-PALMOLIVE COMPANY, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


etiver grass has been known since antiquity in 
India, where the roots were used as a perfume, a spice, 
in medicine, as a fibrous material for mats and house- 
roofs etc. From Indonesia, more exactly from Java, 
the grass was brought to the small island of Reunion 


Planter and distiller, Monsier Henri Le Merle with a bunch of Vetiver : : . 
rootlets, recently cut. during the nineteenth century, probably even earlier, 





The roots of vetiver are highly fragrant, and serve 
moreover in their country of origin for the preserving 
of furs and woolen garments against the attacks of in- 
sects. The word “‘vetiver,” also spelled ‘“‘vetivert,” 
derives from the Tamoul word “vettivern.”” The 
Tamouls are the inhabitants of the island of Ceylon 
and of the South of India, facing this island. The 
vetiver grass is found here mostly wild, but also semi- 
wild, and recently also cultivated for the purpose of 
distilling essential oil from its rootlets. 

As it is often the case with the production of essen- 
tial oils, the center of production of vetiver oil has 
moved during the last decades, although certain other 
essential oils have changed their habitat much more. 
The annual production of vetiver oil in Reunion island, 
formerly called “Bourbon” island, has now reached 
30 to 35 tons, and can probably be increased further. 
; mae This corresponds well to the quantity produced in 

en en er nme, Java in the years before World War II. The Reunion 
production is, however, rather flourishing, due to the 
‘ capricious climate in these regions. In 1944, the pro- 
duction was 30 tons, in 1948 only 11 tons, of which 
more than 90 per cent went to France. In the same 
year, Haiti exported 10 tons to the U.S. Java does not 
produce such quantities now, and it remains doubtful, 
whether Java will ever regain its position as producer 
of importance. One is tempted to compare this situa- 
tion with that of ylang-ylang “Manila,” which is no 
more the “big name” in ylang-ylang oil. 
The vetiver grass has other missions than those of 








supplying the perfume industry with a root, from 
which we can distil an important raw material. The 
grass is often planted on the slopes, escarpments and 
mountainsides to anchor the soil against erosion dur- 
ing the torrential rains, also to border the roads, ete. 

It was the Arabs who, first of all, imported the 
vetiver root to Europe, together with shipments of 





A Vetiver field during the harvest. 
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other perfume plants and spices from India and the 
Far East. But in Reunion island, all vetiver grass is 
cultivated, (and moreover) mainly for the purpose of 
distilling vetiver oil from the rootlets. This distillation 
is carried out on the spot, and the export of vetiver oil 
belongs to one of the more important sources of in- 
come for Reunion (Bourbon) island. With its 1,000 
square miles, of which less than one third are culti- 
vatable, Reunion has no large plantations of perfume 
plants, but vetiver is cultivated in a multitude of 
small estates. We do find, here and there, cultivation 
on fairly large estates. As the interior of the island is 
volcanic, very mountainous and somewhat arid, we 
find the majority of the gardens and plantations along 
the coastline. The vetiver plantations are situated on 
the east, southeast and south coast, where the climate 
and the soil seem to present the best possible condi- 
tions of growth for this grass. 

The vetiver grass is a plant of great vitality, but it 
exhausts the soil to a heavy degree. As a sort of com- 
pensation, the ashes from roots and plants, which have 
been burnt in the fireplaces of the stills, are distributed 
as fertilizer on the vetiver fields. This is another com- 
plete cycle for a natural product. 

During my visit in Reunion I was guided by car by 
Monsieur Paul Isautier from the Barbot House. A 
letter of introduction from my Paris-friend, Henri 
Laporte of the C.F.P.A.C., prepared a cordial welcome 


for me and opened the doors for a thorough study of 


the perfume plants in “Bourbon” island. My very first 
excursions were aimed at the vetiver fields near 
Saint-Pierre. 

It is not only the place of cultivation which plays a 
decisive role as to whether the vetiver oil produced 
will be of a good quality or not. For vetiver oil, the 
special situation is, that the customers for generations 
have accepted, first the vetivert oil from Java; later, 
they accepted that from Reunion, called “Bourbon,” 
and now we find several other qualities on the market. 
These are more often characterized as being inferior, 
a question to be discussed. It is a fact that they are 
different, and this is sufficient to scare away some cli- 
ents who have, probably, during many years, been de- 
pendent upon the specific effect which they found only 
in the vetiver oils from the “‘old”’ places of production. 

How does it happen that there is a difference? The 
experts are, until now, unanimous that the main cause 
is found in the fact that Reunion (apart from-the pro- 
duction in Java, which has been very small since 
1942) produces the vetiver oil in relatively;primitive 
stills, incapable of supplying high steam pressures, 
and for this reason, demanding a special know-how 
and technique of distillation. This technique is highly 
developed among the planters and distillers in Re- 
union, who through generations have obtained this 
know-how, as it is acquired only through one’s own 
experiences and one’s ancestor’s experiences, bitter 
ones, errors and successes. 

It has been postulated, that vetiver oil, distilled in 

(Continued on page 689) 
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A close-up of the rootlets (foreground) and the main stem to be 
replanted. 





Vetiver field in Reunion. Main roots are lined up before being re- 
planted. Vetiver grass in the background. 
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Taking The Doctor's 


By J. uc HUCK, JR., DIRECTOR OF PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT, ROCHE LABORATORIES, DIVISION OF HOFFMANN-LA ROCHE, INC, 


he physician needs antibiotics, vitamins, anti- 
tussives and other drugs depending on the disease or 
condition he is treating. But, he has a wide range of 
brands from which to choose. Frequently, his choice is 
directed by his personality rather than by therapeutic 
considerations. As Ernst Dichter stated in his studies, 
the physician tends to use those products which en- 
hance his self-concept and avoid those products which 
conflict with his self-concept. For example, some doc- 
tors want to be the first to use a new product; others 
prefer to wait until it is well established. Some prefer 
to use the most potent. product on the market; others 
will stay with the safest product. These are things we 
need to know in order to become physician ortented in- 
slead of product oriented in our promotion. 

The good salesman makes a constant study of each 
doctor he calls on. He makes it a point to discover the 
doctor’s problems and his needs. He also does his best 
to understand the doctor as a person so he can estab- 
lish rapport with him. 7n my opinion the most effective 
sales presentation is one which focuses on the doctor's 
problems rather than on the salesman’s product. This is 
what I call the human approach to selling. 

But, what can we, who do not call on doctors, know 
about him as an individual? Even if we recognize that 
each doctor is an unique individual, how can we effec- 
tively appeal to 120,000 physicians through a journal 
ad or via direct mail? 

Promotion through mass media, such as direct mail 
advertising and journal advertising, by necessity must 
ignore the differences between individual doctors and con- 
centrale on their similar interests and personality traits. 

Fortunately for us, people are attracted to occupa- 
tions which fit their own personalities and aptitudes. 
Furthermore, those engaged in a specific occupation 
tend to adapt to it or move to more congenial types of 
work. Each job has its own requirements with respect 
to aptitudes and personality. Thus, most people who 
are happy and successful in their work have the re- 
quired aptitudes and personality traits to a large de- 
gree. 

What does this mean to us? Jt means that physicians 
have many similar personality traits. If we know what 
these are, we can use this information in the promotion 
of our products. 

Personality is a very complex thing. However, be- 
cause we are interested only in the practical applica- 
tions of psychology to marketing we can deal with this 
subject. more superficially than can the psychologist. 


*Before the Pharmaceutical Advertising Club, New York, September 12, 1957. 
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It is very likely that physicians in one type of prac- 
tice differ markedly from physicians in another field of 
medicine. For example, there are noticeable differences 
personality-wise between medical researchers, general 
practitioners and surgeons. Therefore, let us examine 
the general practitioner who comprises our largest 
market. 

My own observations, which are in agreement with 
limited psychological studies, suggest that general 
practitioners share the following characteristics. They 
are: 

. Conservative 

2. Altruistic 

3. Comfort minded 
1. Independent. 

This personality profile by no means applies to all 
general practitioners, but it probably fits most of them. 
Thus, it gives us a clue to the wants of most general 
practitioners so we can pinpoint our advertising to his 


interests. 

To be more specific | will try to point out how each 
element of his personality determines his response to 
products, advertising and sales promotion. 

1. CONSERVATIVE 

The typical general practitioner is a careful man. He 
prefers to avoid risks and will not take a chance unless 
absolutely necessary. As a result, the general practi- 
tioner does not want to be the first to try a new drug. 
He prefers to wait until the drug has been reasonably 
well established. He also wants to be assured that the 
drug he is using is safe before he prescribes it. This is 
the reason why it is so important to have the use of 
new drugs carefully documented by extensive clinical 
work. It has been my experience that the general prac- 
titioner does not study reprints of clinical studies care- 
fully; he just wants to know that extensive work has 
been done and that the drug has been proved safe. The 
general practitioner’s desire to use a safe drug has been 
rather well demonstrated by the success of Gantrisin. 
There are a number of otber antibacterial agents on the 
market which are highly effective too, but it has been 
the freedom from serious side effects which make this 
product the number one sulfonamide on the market. 

The general practitioner also prefers drugs which 
are familiar to him and which are not too complicated. 
It takes a great deal more effort to get him to use a 
product which is a complete departure from the type 
of therapy with which he is familiar or which is difficult 
or complicated to use. A few years ago, we brought out 
a product that had an extremely complicated dosage 
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schedule. Because there were other similar products on 
the market which had a much simpler dosage schedule, 
our promotion of this product did not succeed. Al- 
though clinical evidence showed quite conclusively 
that this product was superior in many respects to 
competitive products, the general practitioner did not 
want to take a chance with the complicated dosage 
schedule. Therefore, it is well to keep in mind that a 
simple and exact dosage schedule should be presented 
to the physician so that it doesn’t seem too difficult for 
him to use this product in his practice. 

Because the general practitioner is so cautious and 
conservative in his use of drugs, we find him to be 
rather indecisive about his choice of new drugs and he 
puts off making a decision as long as he possibly can. 
As a result, although low-pressure, conservative ad- 
vertising and selling is most effective with the general 
practitioner, our product has to be presented to him 
ina very positive manner. He needs constant assur- 
ance that he is making the right decision by prescrib- 
ing our products. Thus, repetitious continuity is of 
utmost importance when introducing a new product. 
It takes many journal ads, many direct mailings and 
frequent calls by the pharmaceutical salesmen before 
the majority of general practitioners will begin to regu- 
larly prescribe a new product. 

2. ALTRUISTIC 

I have heard it said that doctors go into medicine 
to make money. Undoubtedly, this is part of their 
motivation. However, there are plenty of other ways 
to make money which require less training and offer 
more pleasant working conditions. So, we still come 
back to the question, “Why do doctors choose medi- 
cine as a way of making money instead of becoming 
salesmen, Wall Street financiers or professional gam- 
blers)”’ 

My contacts with more than a thousand physicians 
during the past nine years convince me that most 
doctors chose their profession because of a sincere de- 
sire to help others. One of the important satisfactions 
he gets from his work is making people well. Even 
though he is truly altruistic, he also enjoys the oppor- 
tunity he has to manipulate people. Although he likes 
to help people, he wants to decide how they should be 
helped. If any of you have had the opportunity to visit 
a general practitioner as a patient, you will know what 
I mean. Not only does he treat your illness, but if given 
half a chance he will tell you how to run your entire 
life. This gives me the impression that the physician 
likes to help people because it makes him feel very im- 
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portant. The prestige of his position is one of his most 
important motivations. 

What does this mean to us in our promotion to the 
physician? It means that the general practitioner has 
very little interest in our product. He ts concerned 
with tts chemistry, the pharmacology and who makes the 
drug than what the product will do for his patients and 


for him. When I was a salesman in Nebraska, I always 


found it more effective to talk to the doctor about his 
patients and his treatment of the patient rather than 
my drugs. I knew that if I could get him thinking 
about a particular patient who would benefit from my 
product or if [ could help him solve an annoying prob- 
lem which he currently faced, that he was more likely 
to prescribe my product. 
3. COMFORT MINDED 

The typical general practitioner is an easy going, re- 
laxed individual. He likes comfort and prefers har- 
monious relationships which give him an opportunity 
to express his altruistic tendencies. He projects his 
desire for comfort to all his patients and therefore their 
comfort is important to him. If a product is easier to 
inject, easier to swallow, quickly relieves pain or in 
some way adds to the patient’s comfort, these are 
points to stress in advertising and sales promotion. | 
have seen many incidences where this point has been 
proved. General practitioners are quick to use nar- 
cotics or other analgesic agents to relieve a patient’s 
pain. This is in contrast, for example, to the urologist 
who is convinced that he can cystoscope a patient with- 
out the aid of any drugs to relieve the discomfort and 


(Continued on page 694) 
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Anti-Seborrheic Agents 


By IRWIN l. LU BOW = M.D. CLINICAL ASSISTANT PROFESSOR, NEW YORK MEDICAL COLLEGE, METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL CENTER 


here has been a recent relative increase of seb- 
orrhea capitis both in the male and female. The patho- 
genesis is related to disturbances of the function of 
the pilo-sebaceous apparatus. The associated causes 
are, hormonal imbalance, impaired metabolism and 
nutrition, biochemical changes of cutaneous tissues of 
the scalp, increased bacterial flora, and the incautious 
use of mild irritants and sensitizers. 

The hormonal imbalance is related to disturbed 
physiological relationship of androgen to estrogen, 
with increase of androgen. The impaired metabolism 
and nutrition are frequently associated with decreased 
activity of the thyroid and inability to normally assim- 
ilate excessive carbohydrate intake. The biochemical 
changes may be due to altered pH, decreased circula- 
tion, and injurious effect of unsaturated lipids of 
sebum, damaging the sulfhydryl compounds of kera- 
tin, by liberation of hydrogen peroxides. This above 
theory has been advanced by Flesch, Morelle, and 
Juon. 

In the normal activity of the epidermis, there is an 
accumulation of a fine microscopic film which is in- 
visible. This process is continuous unless there is in- 
troduced a constitutional imbalance due to previously 
mentioned causes. When there is an impaired kera- 
tinization, the accumulation of epidermal scales and 
debris become visible. With the increased production 
of these scales, there is an accelerated growth of sec- 
ondary bacterial invaders as, staphylococcus aureus, 
albus, and pityrosporum ovale. With a superimposed 
infection there occurs a folliculitis of the scalp which is 
usually traumatic and due to scratching; an eczema- 
tous dermatitis may then be precipitated. 

The increase in seborrhea capitis is also probably due 
to the incautious use of the thioglycollates, hair dyes, 
hair lacquers, and the frequent use of salts of the fatty 
acids in shampoos. 

Reddish,! Klauder,? Lubowe,? and Spoort have re- 
ported the preponderance of staphylococcus aureus, 
albus, and pityrosporum ovale following cultural 
studies of the scalps of seborrhoic patients. 

Pipkin,® found a large number of cases of refractory 
scaling of the scalp which had no reaction to the use 
of anti-seborrhoeic therapy, and noted that after cul- 
turing the scales of the scalp that the causative agents 
were fungi. Occasionally, x-ray therapy was prescribed 
in order to clear these conditions. 

In this paper, which is confined to the topical 
therapy of seborrhea capitis, it is advisable to remem- 





*Paper delivered at the meeting of the Internationa! Society of Cosmetic Chem- 
ists, Paris, France—July 30, 1957; Geneva, Switzerland—August 5, 1957. 
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ber that the constitutional and somatic factors are not 

being treated. The dermatologist must prescribe for 

these alterations as their proper care belongs to his 
province. 

In conducting an evaluation of an anti-seborrhoeic 
formulation, the investigator must also recognize the 
role of the factors of climate, humidity, andnatural 
ultra-violet light upon the physiological effect of kera- 
tinization of the epidermis during the projected study. 
It should be appreciated that the application of ex- 
ternal remedies for the treatment of seborrhea capitis 
are prophylactic in the relief of the disease and its 
accompanying symptoms; and are not curative if 
physiological disturbances are present. 

To evaluate a potential topical anti-seborrhoeic 
agent, it is advisable to correlate laboratory findings 
with clinical studies. First, bacteriological assays are 
run to determine inhibitory effects against the signifi- 
cant organisms. Following favorable response of the 
experimental chemical; patch testing and Draize eye 
tests are performed to eliminate epidermal and ocular 
toxicity. The next step is the clinical interpretation of 
its effectiveness in the relief of symptoms and pathol- 
ogy associated with seborrhea capitis. 

Slinger,’ Finnerty,® and Lubowe,’? have previously 
reported respectively on the comparative effectiveness 
of a selenium sulfide suspension, a sulfur salicylic acid 
and hexachlorophene detergent combination; and a 
benzopyram formulation. 

Ball,® has reported that the beneficial results of 
Vancide 89 in combination with quaternary amine in 
the treatment of seborrhoeic dermatitis of the scalp. 
Vancide has been used as an agricultural fungicide for 
many years. 

After a careful study of the methods being utilized 
in the local treatment of seborrhea capitis, it has been 
determined that there exists four methods of applica- 
tion and utility of anti-seborrheoic preparations. 

1. The pre-shampoo application in which a deter- 
gent keratolytic is poured on the scalp and re- 
mains in situ for five to twenty minutes. The 
preparation is then removed by shampooing 
with neutral soap or detergent. 

2. The medicated shampoo which contains active 
ingredients as sulfur, salicylic acid, resorcinol, 
hexachlorophene or bithionol dispersed in sham- 
poo. This medicated shampoo is applied and 
left on the scalp from five to thirty minutes. It 
is then removed by the addition of water, pro- 
ducing active lathering of the previously applied 
shampoo, with subsequent removal of the medi- 
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3. The antiseptic scalp lotion which may contain 
antiseptics and stimulants, as resorcinol, mono- 
acetate, chloral hydrate, tincture of capsicum, 
tincture of cantharides, vancide and sarthionate. 
These scalp lotions may also be used as hair 
dressings. 

1. The after shampoo rinse is dispersed into the 
scalp after completion of a shampoo. It is not 
washed out after the application. The rinse 
usually contains a quaternary ammonium com- 
pound, as benzalkonium chloride. 

Goldzieher,?® and Shapiro,!! have studied the topical 
application on the scalp of estrogen preparations for 
the treatment of itching, scaling, and associated hair 
fall. The former utilized concentrations ranging from 
1.5 to 3.0 mg per 100 cc of a lotion in an aqueous alco- 
holic base. Shapiro, in his clinical investigations, sup- 
plied estrone lotions which were more concentrated. 
His preparation contained 1 mg. of sodium estrone sul- 
fate per cc in 70 per cent alsohol. They advised that 
the topical estrogen preparation can control the symp- 
toms of scaling, scurf, itching, and hair fall. 

Flesch,!? suggests that water soluble components of 
the keratin layer affect the formation of epidermal 
scales. Free amino acids play a significant part and are 
usually diminished in scale formation. 

The daily application of an estrogen amino acid 
emulsion has been used to neutralize the untoward ef- 
fects of the excessive androgen secretion upon the pilo- 
sebaceous apparatus, and to favorably condition the 
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scalp.!® It was found to be effective in the manage- 
ment of 80 per cent of the patients affilicted with seb- 
orrhea capitis and associated disorders." 

Wells,* has emphasized the necessity for close and 
continuous scientific collaboration between the lab- 
oratory, the cosmetic chemist, and the dermatologist 
in the production of medicated cosmetics. 

In a recent article, we suggested the following requi- 
sites for potential anti-seborrhoeic agents. 

1. Bactericidal against staphylococcus aureus and 

albus. ’ 

2. Laboratory inhibition of pityrosporum ovale. 
3. Keratolytic action, to remove excessive kera- 

tinaceous material. 

4. Penetration of the epidermis inducing pilo- 

follicular cellular activity. 

5. pH in 5.0-7.5 range. 

With clinical usage on the scalp this potential 
therapeutic agent should reduce scaling, crusting, and 
the itching of the scalp. Reduction of hair fall may re- 
sult if the hair fall is associated with the seborrhea 

vapitis. In a recent evaluation, we observed that im- 
provement of the seborrhea capitis with subsequent 
production of a clear scalp resulted in diminished hair 
fall. However, upon the discontinuance of the thera- 
peutic regime, the seborrhea capitis and associated 
hair fall may recur. 

In this study, a project was instituted to bacterio- 
logically assay twenty chemical compounds. They 
were chosen because they were designated as either 
commercial or experimental antiseptics, pesticides, 
insecticides, or fungicides. The organisms selected for 
inhibitory study were pityrosporum avale, staphylo- 
coccus aureus, staphylococcus albus, and microsporum 
lanosum. 

Regarding the test organisms used, the Pityro- 
sporum ovale No. 1 was secured from the American 
Type Culture Collection as Specimen No. 7253. The 
Pityrosporum ovale No. 2 was also secured from the 
A.T.C.C. and was Specimen No. 7132. The Micro- 
sporum lanosum was secured from the Bird S. Coler 
Memorial Hospital from the fungus research laboatory. 
The Staphylococcus aureus was from the A.T.C.C.; 
Specimen No. 9144 and the Staphylococcus albus was 
from the A.T.C.C.; Specimen No. 151. 

The Staphylococcus aureus and Staphylococcus al- 
bus were grown on blood agar, the Pityrosporum ovale 
and Microsporum lanosum were grown on Wort agar 
and Saboraud agar. Occasionally, to speed up the rate 
of growth, the cultures were maintained in an atmos- 
phere of 10 per cent carbon dioxide. 

The laboratory technique was the Cup Plate assay; 
and the inhibition zone was measured in millimeters. 
A zone from 10 to 24 millimeters was considered bac- 
tericidal. 

Following is a tabulation of twenty compounds that 
were studied in this project. They are listed according 
to code number, chemical formula, commercial name 
and zone inhibition against staphylococcus aureus, 

(Continued on page 674) 
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1 950 Census figures list the total Negro popu- 


lation in the United States as 15,042,286. In a 1953 
BBD & O. survey conducted in Memphis it was stated 
that while Negroes constitute only 39 per cent of the 
population, they account for cosmetic purchases as 
follows: 


54.4%, deodorants 
54.8% face powders 
54.5% hand lotions 
50.8% face creams 
34.5% lipsticks 
20.8% shampoos 


There is a growing awareness of the fertile green 
pastures in the Negro cosmetic market and it has been 
estimated that well over $400,000,000 a year is spent 
in this area alone. 

Hair preparations comprise by far the most impor- 
tant group of fast-moving cosmetics in the Negro 
market. The tremendous demand for hand lotions is 
ascribable primarily to the fact that Negroes are 
heavily over-represented in factory labor and in menial 

N al service. There is some evidence, based upon compara- 
oe rO tive sales of one manufacturer, that dry scalp and dry 

skin conditions seem generally prevalent among Ne- 

groes and the most successful are those which have 


* 
‘ 
OS i ! } a : é S been adjusted to contain a higher oil content. 
Hair preparations are quite numerous and special- 


By MARVIN K. COOK ties such as pressing oils, hair straighteners and 
eT ee END pomades are an exclusive market for manufacturers of 


Negro cosmetics. 


Pressing Oils 

These products are basically perfumed petrolatum, 
mineral oil, lanolin and wax compositions usually 
tinted yellow or green. They are used in conjunction 
with a hot comb or iron for the purpose of “pressing” 
the hair straight. The oil-soluble, low viscosity sili- 
cones have proved useful in preparations of this type 
to minimize singeing and in further conditioning the 


hair. 

Pressing oil — General Formula 1 
Mineral oil 13.0% 
Lanolin 5.0% 
Petrolatum 82.0% 
Perfume q.s. 
Color To suit 

Pressing oil — General Formula 2 
Mineral oil 10.0% 
Lanolin 50%, 
Petrolatum 82.0% 
555 Silicone fluid (Dow-Corning) 3.0% 
Perfume q.s. 
Color To suit 


Pressing oils provide only a temporary means fo 
straightening hair and the effect is often lost when the 
hair gets wet, as in swimming. This may be, in part, 


*From a forthcoming book by Joseph Kalish and Marvin K. Cook. overcome by the use of water-repellants, like silicones. 
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Courtesy of Rose Morgan!,House of ;Beauty 


Moreover, they produce a rather slick look on the hair 
which is not cosmetically desirable. 


Hair Straighteners (Processing Creams) 

These products may vary considerably in composi- 
tion but comprise essentially either caustic or thiogly- 
colate-based preparations. Either type has its advo- 
cates and opponents as regards irritation, safety, speed 
of operation and lasting anti-kink properties. In sales, 
lye straighteners take precedence over thioglycolate- 
based products in the male Negro market. One of the 
leading manufacturers of lye-based hair straighteners 
has received a remarkably small number of reported 
skin irritation complaints over a ten-year period. Dur- 
ing this time, millions of jars of straightener were 
marketed and a careful investigation of the negligible 
number of complaints revealed in most instances a 
previous history of scalp disease and in some cases, 
improper use. This is by no means a stroke of luck; it 
is more probably a measure of the technical know-how 
and care that goes into the creation and manufacture 
of this specialty. 

In the absence of specialized technical knowledge 
and experience, it is extremely difficult, dangerous and 
perhaps virtually impossible to develop a top-notch 
hair straightener. This should serve as a word of cau- 
tion to those who would enter this lucrative market 
without proper technical assistance and experience in 
this special art. There are no suitable laboratory 
methods for acertaining the effectiveness of a straight- 
ener; human subjects provide the only means of eval- 
uation. In order to emphasize further the manifold 
problems connected with the formulation of a straight- 
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ener, particularly caustic types, it is worthwhile to 
pause and review the requirements for manufacturing 
a commercially-acceptable product. 

First of all, the product must have good color, odor 
and texture. Most perfumes deteriorate rapidly in 
highly-alkaline media, often producing off-odors and 
color changes. Since the introduction of an electrolyte 
such as lye destroys otherwise stable cosmetic emul- 
sions, the solution on first consideration is to employ 
emulsions based upon non-ionic emulsifiers. Experi- 
ence has demonstrated repeatedly the difficulty in 
forming a stable cream with non-ionics at very high 
pH. The selection and balancing of the ingredients 
and mode of manufacture all are extremely critical. 

Other considerations are that the product must be 
firm enough to keep the hair straight during the treat- 
ment and yet soft enough to allow for easy combing 
and rinsing. No sting should be experienced during 
the first 7 minutes after application. Rinsability must 
be very good so that lye is released promptly on con- 
tact with water. 

The scalp is usually saturated with a protective 
petrolatum mixture before the application of the 
straightener. The straightener must therefore have 
controlled penetrating properties so that it will act on 
the hair rather than the scalp. In caustic preparations, 
the sodium hydroxide concentration must not exceed 
5 percent and 0.5-3.0 percent is about average for com- 
mercial preparations. The hair should not revert back 
to its original kinkiness for at least one month. Some 
thioglycolate-based hair straightening manufacturers 
claim that their preparations de-kink for 4-6 months; 


(Continued on page 694) 
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NEW 
Lubricating 
Jelly 


By GERHARD LEVY and T. W. SCHWARZ 
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ubricating jellies are employed in medical prac- 
tice to overcome the effects of friction. When applied 
to instruments, rubber gloves or catheters, the jellies 
reduce the friction that occurs between the surfaces 
of these devices and mucous membranes. In this man- 
ner, lubricating jellies may reduce pain and tissue in- 
jury and will facilitate instrumentation. 

Lubricating jellies must be water-soluble, non- 
irritating, easily spreadable and of high lubricating 
capacity. They should not contain greases or oils be- 
cause these may be harmful to rubber, or other water- 
insoluble or non-metabolizable components that may 
cause foreign body reactions. 

The ideal lubricating jelly should be transparent to 
afford a clear view of the area to which it is applied. 
It should adhere well to instruments and rubber 
gloves and resist to being “‘washed away” by body 
fluids. This “retention” property is difficult to quanti- 
tate but it is readily perceived: for example, when 
sodium alginate jelly and methylcellulose jelly are 
separately applied to the skin and the area is gently 
rubbed with amply wetted fingers, the methylcellulose 
jelly provides better and longer-lasting lubrication. 

Lubricating jellies must possess a sufficiently low 
viscosity to facilitate ready extrusion from collapsible 
tubes and easy spreading, without being too fluid. 
Some jellies have the undesirable tendency to drip 
from surfaces to which they are applied; this can be 
troublesome, especially during surgical procedures. 

A jelly that will resist dripping, yet be sufficiently 
fluid, must have a rheological property termed “‘yield 
strength.’ Systems that have yield strength will not 
flowt until the stress applied to them exceeds a mini- 
mum value, the yield value.! This is in contrast to the 
behavior of “Newtonian” systems such as glycerin or 
mineral oil and “‘pseudoplastic’” systems, where the 
application of any stress causes flow. 

Most gums used in the preparation of water-soluble 
jellies have pseudoplastic flow properties, i.e. they 
have no yield strength. Jellies made from such gums 
will flow due to the stress resulting from their own 
weight; in other words: they will drip. The dripping 
tendency of jellies that have no yield strength may be 
reduced by increasing their viscosity since the rate of 
flow at a given stress is inversely proportional to the 
viscosity. Increasing the viscosity will, however, re- 
duce the spreadability and make extrusion from tubes 
more difficult. Therefore jellies should have yield 
strength. 

Lubricating jellies are frequently used in surgical 
procedures where sterility is required. Most thicken- 
ing agents, especially the natural gums, are extremely 
heat-sensitive and become irreversibly hydrolyzed or 
depolymerized on heating. This has caused most 
manufacturers of jellies to rely upon aseptic procedures 
and so-called ‘‘cold sterilization’ with antibacterial 
*This study was conducted at the University of California School of Pharmacy 
in part under a contract with the Armed Services Medical Procurement Agency 
roo ous oy en otge a dag” no ot aalgllcaiaaaeaaamalanas 


tThe term ‘‘flow’’ as used here refers to laminar flow. 
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agents such as the mercurials. It has been recently re- 
ported? that thickening agents may appreciably re- 
duce the effectiveness of various antibacterial agents. 
Since the most reliable sterilization process is auto- 
claving, it would be highly desirable to formulate a 
jelly whose components are heat-stable so that it will 
withstand autoclaving. 

Natural gums exhibit variations in thickening ca- 
pacity and perhaps in stability with each different lot 
of the same gum. On the other hand, the physical 
properties of synthetic thickening agents can be better 
controlled. 

A major consideration in the formulation of a lubri- 
cating jelly is stability on aging. Most natural gums 
are known for their lack of stability on prolonged stor- 
age; the hydrolysis of depolymerization that occurs 
causes liquefaction which makes the jelly useless. In 
general, synthetic thickening agents are more stable 
than natural gums. 

The water-soluble lubricating jelly which is de- 
scribed in this paper was developed on the basis of the 
foregoing discussion. It consists of synthetic ingredi- 
ents rather than natural gums; it contains a thickening 
agent with high yield strength; it is heat-stable and 
can therefore be sterilized by autoclaving; it showed 
exceptional stability during storage tests; it is trans- 
parent and it has bacteriostatic properties. The jelly 
consists of the following ingredients: 


Methocel 90 HG 4000® 1.0 Gm 
Carbopol 934® 0.3 Gm 
Sodium Hydroxide, USP — q.s.pH 7.0 
Propylene Glycol, USP 20.0 ml 
Methylparaben, USP 0.15 Gm 
Propylparaben, USP 0.05 Gm 


Distilled Water 


The total solid content of this jelly is only 1.5 per 
cent which minimizes the formation of a residual film. 
Preparation:—The Methocel 90 HG 4000 is slowly 


q.s. 100.0 ml 
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added to 40 ml of hot water (80-90°C.) which is rapidly 
agitated for about five minutes. After cooling, the so- 
lution is stored overnight in a refrigerator. 

The Carbopol 934 is dissolved in 20 ml of distilled 
water by rapid agitation. After a short period during 
which the solution is permitted to stand so that most 
air bubbles may rise to the surface, a 1 per cent solu- 
tion of sodium hydroxide is slowly added while the 
solution is stirred cautiously to avoid incorporation of 
air. Sufficient sodium hydroxide is added to obtain a 
pH of 7.0 (about 12 ml are required) and then distilled 
water is added to make a total volume of 40 ml. 

Methyl- and propylparaben are dissolved in the 
propylene glycol. The Methocel 90 HG 4000, Carbo- 
pol 934 and paraben solutions are then mixed together 
carefully in order to keep occlusion of air to a mini- 
mum. 

Methocel 90 HG 4000 is a high viscosity hydroxypro- 
pylmethylcellulose produced by the Dow Chemical 
Company. This compound has a higher gel point than 
regular Methocel 4000, which lacks the hydroxypropyl 
substituent. Methocel 90 HG 4000 is less likely to 
precipitate from aqueous solutions at elevated tem- 
peratures. The lack of toxicity of Methocel HG was 
demonstrated by oral administration of this compound 
to healthy young adults*. 

Jellies of methylcellulose alone or of its derivatives 
are markedly resistant to being “washed away” by 
water from surfaces to which they have been applied. 
Unfortunately, these jellies are quite tacky and tend 
to drip freely. They will form a characteristic white 
froth when rubbed into tbe skin. 

Carbopol 934 is a product of B. F. Goodrich“Chem- 
ical Company. It can be regarded as a carboxylic poly- 
mer of high molecular weight. Aqueous dispersions of 
the acidic polymer form clear gels on being neutralized 
with a suitable baset. These gels have a high yield 
strength® and are non-sticky and “‘short,’’ perception- 
ally speaking. Carbopol 934 gels have little body and 
little retention property, but their high yield strength 
and their lack of stickiness have been utilized in our 
jelly formula to eliminate the excessive tackiness and 
dripping tendency of Methocel 90 HG 4000. Carbopol 
934 is neither a primary irritant nor a sensitizer and it 
has been clinically tested over a period of several 
months with no deleterious effects.* 

Propylene Glycol has been widely used as a humec- 
tant and lubricant. Experiments with the “lubri- 
meter,”’ an instrument that measures the lubricating 
property of medicinals,’ indicate that propylene glycol 
has at least as much lubricating capacity as glycerin. 
Propylene glycol raises the gel point of methylcellu- 
loses while glycerin has the opposite effect.* The pres- 
ence of propylene glycol prevents possible haziness of 
the jelly at elevated temperatures. It also retards the 
characteristic frothing of methylcellulose, its solvent 
action being greater than that of glycerin.® 

Propylene glycol has the further advantage of pos- 
sessing a specific inhibitory effect against bacteria 

(Continued on page 697) 
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Reesearch Organization 5 
THE TONI COMPANY 


‘T,. Research Department of the Toni Company, a 
Division of the Gillette Company, is believed to be 
currently the largest in the cosmetic field. The ccm- 
pany’s share of the home permanent wave market in- 
creased in 1956 over the previous year and several 
product improvements were introduced. These in- 
cluded the new Prom creamy lotion, a cold wave for 
children and a pin-curl permanent. More recently, the 
research department has been instrumental in the 
marketing of a new hair spray, shampoo improvements 
and a lotion deodorant. 

A newly created division, Gillette Laboratories, is 
interested in the field of proprietary pharmaceuticals 


and has recently completed consulting and manufac- 
turing arrangements with the Upjohn Company. A 
cough preparation is being prepared for marketing. 

The scientific programs of the Toni Company have 
been expanded every year since 1948, when it first be- 
came a division of the Gillette Company and _ prac- 
tically every major branch of science is represented in 
the organization chart. Main laboratories are located 
in Chicago, with facilities that are modern in every 
respect. The technical staff works in an informal and 
intimate atmosphere that permits maximum inter- 
change and efforts are made, in terms of salaries and 
fringe benefits, to assure continuity of effort. 


Technical Operations Department 





TECHNICAL OPERATIONS 


VICE PRESIDENT 
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Packaging 
and Selling 





Non-spill Safety Bottle 

has been developed by Johnson & Johnson for its Liquiprin, an 
analgesic-antipyretic for children. A mushroom shaped polyethylene 
check valve attached to a stainless steel wire spring lodges under the neck 
of the bottle (center). When the bottle is tilted (left), the check valve 

is forced against the neck of the bottle, preventing access to the 
medication. Liquiprin is removed from the bottle (right) by a poly- 
ethylene dropper calibrated to measure exact dosage. The valve is 
pushed aside when the dropper is inserted into the bottle. 

When the dropper is withdrawn, the valve springs back into place. 
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Owens-ILLINoIs ASSURES 


You A COMPLETE 
PACKAGING APPROACH 





Co-ordinated Research 
Pure research into fabrication of glass, 
packaging research into processing and 
handling methods in customer plants, 
market research into consumer attitudes. 
All add up to greater packaging value. 





The Right Container 
Versatility of facilities and talents make 
O-I your best source of supply. In con- 
tainer development—beauty, utility, tra- 
dition are blended in the right propor- 
tions for your product’s needs. 


Needed Fitments 
O-I specialists are keenly aware of sales 
benefits derived from plastic shaker and 
pour-out fitments which are not “gadg- 
ets” but which increase consumer satis- 
faction with your product. 


Engineered Design 
At Owens-Illinois, your package’s three 
needs are taken into account: 1) Con- 
siderations of its function in the retail 
store, 2) its operating efficiency, and 
8) its consumer utility. 





The Right Closure 

Through long and continuing research 
O-I has developed the most advanced 
metal and plastic closures. Helping you 
choose the right closure is another func- 
tion of O-I’s packaging service. 





Merchandising Cartons 
Modern cartons are developed only 
through systematic consideration of 
their opportunity to serve you.in the 
retail store and warehouse . . . as well as 
on your own filling line and in transit. 
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Handsome, functional custom-designed containers in clear glass 





and amber can be your most effective sales tool 


So attractive ...so effective... 
Custom-designed Duraglas containers 


The correct container, custom-designed by Owens- 
Illinois, can be your most effective sales tool. 


Its distinctive appearance draws the shopper’s 
eye—quickly creates a favorable first impression— 
faithfully expresses your product’s quality and char- 
acter. And to help you win repeat sales, its functional 
design makes your product easy to use, keeps it fresh 
from the first time it is used to the very last. 


DURAGLAS CONTAINERS 


AN @ PRODUCT 
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At Owens-Illinois, the correct container—custom- 
designed or stock mold—is but one step toward 
effective salespackaging. Label designs, special fit- 
ments, metal and plastic closures, proper closure 
liners, merchandising cartons—all are part of the 
Packaging Service offered you by Owens-Illinois. 


For complete details, call the Owens-Illinois 
branch office near you today. 


O wens-ILLINOIS 


GENERAL OFFICES - TOLEDO 1, OHIO 
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VE RSA ILI Yi. can now obtain from Scovill without payment of fitting-up charges. several 


styles of either refillable or conventional type perfume pursers in a variety of metals and finishes. Or special variations of the basic 
containers can be worked out to your specifications. The versatile new refillable cases can accommodate a series of your diflerent 
fragrances each in its individual refill unit to suit the consumer's whims of the moment...or they accept new refills of one particular 


fragrance without the messiness and loss of perfume associated with the usual “refillable” container. For distinctive cosmetic con- 


tainer work of all kinds consult: Scovill Manufacturing Company, Drug and Cosmetic Container Division, 99 Mill St., Waterbury, Conn, 


SCOVILL Containers 











TS PENDING 
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Lentheric Launches TWEEDIE 


“Paper Doll’ Toiletries for Little Girls 





T.. children’s toiletry market, which is currently 
estimated between $6,000,000 and $8,000,000, is being 
entered by a pixie-like paper doll character named, 
“Tweedie” and her cut-out wardrobe. Both appear on 
seven brand new packages of toiletries for little girls 
... from 4 to Ll years . . . introduced last month by 


Lentheric. 
Each package captures the most exciting moments 
in every child’s life . . . bathing, partying, traveling, 


swimming, shopping, television-viewing. The prepara- 
tions themselves, Toilet Water with a wonderful atom- 
izer spray attachment, fragrant Bubble Bath Packets, 
Bubble Bath Liquid, Dusting Powder and Bath Soap 
on a pretty white rope... all feature a delightfully 
young and delicate floral fragrance, created especially 
for Tweedie. 

Behind the introduction of the unique new Tweedie 
Toiletries line for little girls lies a complex and care- 
fully worked out marketing approach. 

Research has disclosed that at the present time, pur- 
chases of little girl’s toiletries are impulse gift sales. 
They are rarely planned purchases. Bowing to this 
research, and with full recognition of the fact that the 
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growing girls’ toiletries market primarily needs educa- 
tion and fresh ideas, George Factor, Executive Vice 
President of the company, called in the creative design- 
ing talents of Donrico, Inc. 

The problems were clearly stated and faced. To 
create any impact on the children’s market, a line 
would have to be designed which represented a toy as 
well as a toiletry. Despite the fact that the line was to 
be beamed for use by 4 to 11 year olds, certainly adults 
would be the purchasers. Accordingly, a design was 
necessary that adults would instantly recognize as one 
favorably acceptable for and to children. 

The paper doll approach was, literally and figura- 
tively, tailormade. Paper doll cut-outs have been 
flourishing for many years, and their popularity among 
youngsters is an undisputed fact. The Tweedie carton 
looks like fun, even to adults. 

The re-use adventures offered by the cartons are 
varied. In addition to the major theme, the ‘‘cut me 
out” doll and her wardrobe, there are such items as a 
playhouse, suitcase and a TV set .. . all designed to 
make a whole Tweedie world of play. Actually, they 
are toys with occupational art and manual dexterity 
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HE “QUALITY FACTOR” (Q.F.) 

plays a key role in operations at 
Colonial Applicator Company. The 
nation’s mothers insist upon the finest 
in materials and products for their 
babies. We only wish it were possible 
to tell these hundreds of thousands of 
mothers about Colonial’s quality con- 
trol program that turns out millions 
of droppers and assemblies to meet 
the most exacting standards. 


At Colonial there is rigid insistence 
upon the finest materials—carefully 
screened on arrival by an alert in- 
spection program. Each machine on 
Colonial’s production line is engi- 
neered to perform a specific task. 














0.6 Each is production-tested to turn out 
° , oa . . . . 
Represented by | a droppers to exacting specifications. 
| Component parts of the dropper as- 
CHARLES E. SCHWAB ! semblies are assembled by skilled, 
122 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. cP k ' 
Ph: OXford 7-0760 \ oD careful workers. 
oa. ” 
HARRY M. GRABER . Be sure your product receives the 
811 S. 53rd St., Philadelphia 43, Pa. | @ wil as eee ” ‘ 
sh Gnas Sbbtt | | very finest showcase” that men and 
machines can produce. Insist upon 
ALLEN J. GRETSCH | Colonial dro dd ssem- 
327 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. | if = onla ppers an ropper asse 
Ph: WAbash 2-1619 Ho blies. Let us make free samples to 
GABLER & GABLER 3 your exact specifications. Contact our 
435 S. LaCienega Blvd., Los Angeles 48, Calif. @ > representatives listed at left, or write 
Ph: BRadshaw 2-2995 — direct 











COLONIAL APPLICATOR CO. 


VINELAND, NEM Oe Y 
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overtones. The fact that different cartons offer new 
accessories and new wardrobe changes tends to encour- 
age repeat sales. All the dolls and clothes are inter- 
changeable to facilitate this angle. 

Tweedie herself was carefully developed and emerged 
as an effective character . . . immediately recognizable, 
from her specially created top-knot coiffure to her 
dainty feet . . . in itself a strong merchandising asset. 
Tweedie does not look so young that the older half of 
the 4 to 11 age group would scorn her, and she is just 
old enough to be admired by the youngest . . . as they 
might admire “‘big sister.”’ 

Colors chosen are gay, but not garish . . . contribut- 
ing to the distinction of the line. The tweed embossed 
texture is used throughout to give further tangible in- 
terest to children who will cut out and play with the 
dolls. Every item is completely coordinated. A charm- 
ing touch is to be found on the bottle labels. They are 
designed in the shape of the cut-out dresses, with the 
Tweedie head prominent. 

To introduce Tweedie, Lentheric has created a pre- 
packed, eye-catching counter unit to create youth- 
appeal in the season’s sales. 

The provocative unit features a picture of lovely 
little Tweedie on the header card and is colored in 
delicate shades of pink, blue and gray . . . the Tweedie 
colors. It contains a complete line of the toiletries in 
their unique “paper doll” packages including: 
TWEEDIE TAKES A BATH— 


12 fragrant Bubble Bath Packets $1.00* 
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TWEEDIE GOES SHOPPING 


2 oz. Toilet Water with Atomizer Spray 1.35* 
TWEEDIE’S TV SET— 

5 fragrant Bubble Bath Packets and 

3 oz. Bath Powder 1.73* 
TWEEDIE GOES TRAVELING— 

Bath Soap on a Rope 1.00 
TWEEDIE GOES TO A PARTY— 

2 oz. Toilet Water with Atomizer Spray 1.85* 
TWEEDIE LIVES IN A LITTLE HOUSE— 

314 oz. Liquid Bubble Bath 

3 oz. Dusting Powder 2.25* 
TWEEDIE GOES TO THE BEACH— 

2 oz. Toilet Water with Atomizer Spray 2.50* 


3 oz. Dusting Powder 
*Plus tax 

Lentheric’s exciting new counter display unit of 
Tweedie Toiletries for little girls broadens the toilet- 
ries selling scope and gives impetus to the ever-grow- 
ing and important tots-to-teens market. 

Further, as part of the expanding marketing ap- 
proach on Tweedie, there will be numerous high fash- 
ion tie-ins with children’s manufacturers, and a special 
Tweedie promotion is being planned to break na- 
tionally after the first of the year. It will feature ex- 
tensive display material for drug and depar ment 
stores. Unique department store promotions are also 
being planned. 

The Tweedie name will undoubtedly capitalize on 
its famous grown-up sister, Tweed perfume. 
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Meritseezi provides a special touch of packaging 
glamour for your prestige cosmetic products. This 
distinctive cap, with its sparkling ‘“show-case 
lithography” sets your product apart from the rest 
... captures the attention of the cosmetic buyers... 
creates the spark that results in sales. 


And Meritseal has more than beauty. This closure 
is made of special rolled steel and has a die-stamped, 
precision made thread. This assures smooth, fast 
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application on the production line ... gives rigidity 
that eliminates expansion, contraction and cracking... 
prevents the outer shell from spinning ... and provides 
easy removal and re-closing in the consumer’s hands. 


Meritseal has the answer for sizes, too. It is made in 
a very complete range from 33 to 100 mm. You can 
choose from a variety of liners, and they are all ‘‘locked- 
in’”’ the cap by the special Meritseal construction. 


CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC., BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 
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COURTESY CONTINENTAL CAN 


racnaging 


Cosmetics and drug manufacturers comprise 65 per cent 
of the polyethylene squeeze bottle market, according to an 
estimale by the Spencer Chemical Company, reported by 
that company’s F. L. Pyle in a paper presented before the 
Chemical Marketing and Economics Division, American 
Chemical Society, Sept. 11 at the Society's 132nd_ na- 
lional meeting. Breakdown on the estimate: cosmetics, 
50 per cent; pharmaceuticals, 15 per cent; household and 
industrial products, 35 per cent. Part of Mr. Pyle’s 
paper is presented on these pages. 


Po | yet h y lene Bottles By F. L. PYLE Stincet.oirent comeany 


Wire other plastics have found occasional use in 


specialty, bottle-type containers, polyethylene is still 
by far the most common material used in plastic bottle 
production. Polyethylene’s broad range of favorable 
properties serves to explain its popularity and wide- 
spread use in the face of its relatively higher cost as a 
packaging container. 

The unbreakability and dent-proofness are, of 
course, two of its principal advantages. Breakage of 
glass bottles, by comparison, is not only unsafe but is 
costly in terms of the loss of the package and its con- 
tents, to which may be added damage done by spilled 
contents on other packages or surrounding objects. 
For products packaged for outdoor use, the polyethyl- 
ene container offers the advantage that it will not 
break in the pocket or when dropped on the ground, 
plus the fact it will float if accidentally dropped into 
the water. 

Resistance to corrosion of polyethylene is another of 
its big advantages for use in bottles, and one which 
allows it to capitalize on the corrosion sensitivity of 
metal containers. The light weight of polyethylene 
containers, roughly one-sixth that of glass containers 
of an equal capacity, allows considerable savings in 
freight, packing and handling. Polyethylene is odor- 
less, tasteless, pliable even at freezing temperatures, 
shows excellent chemical resistance and is an effective 
barrier against moisture vapor. 

An attractively designed polyethylene bottle has an 
eye-appeal and pleasant touch which is more conducive 
to merchandising displays than is the case with a heavy 
glass bottle, which may be difficult and even hazardous 
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to handle. By increasing the tendency to display the 
product packaged in a polyethylene bottle, the prod- 
uct is more often purchased as an impluse item. 

The availability of polythylene bottles in literally 
thousands of custom colors—colors which may match 
the product or the color design of companion packages 
—is, of course, an important sales feature of polyeth- 
ylene bottles. Color, in addition to enhancing con- 
sumer appeal, aids in brand recognition. 

Polyethylene squeeze bottles can perform a variety 
of functions, such as dispensing fine mists, coarse 
sprays, or streams from any angle, spraying vapors or 
powders, releasing droplets of liquids, or extruding 
ribbons or cords of creams or ointments. The squeeze 
bottle manufacturer offers nozzles, inserts or special 
caps which will dispense almost any type of liquid, 
paste, cream or powder that might conceivably be 
packaged in a polyethylene container. 





Polyethylene Squeeze Cans 
And Collapsible Tubes 

In recent years, polyethylene squeeze cans and col- 
lapsible tubes have joined the squeeze bottle, to add 
further to the variety of products which may be pack- 
aged in polyethylene containers. 

Collapsible polyethylene tubes are finding large 
scale uses in the packaging of products such as cheese 
spreads, mustard, fudge sauce, polishes, shaving 
cream, hand cleaners, adhesives, and many other prod- 
ucts. As compared to the conventional metal tubes, 
the polyethylene tube has the advantage that it holds 
its shape from full to empty and does not roll up, even 
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when the contents are exhausted. Thus, the name of 
the product and any directions for its use are always 
visible. Products packaged in polyethylene collapsible 
tubes now number into the hundreds. 

The polyethylene squeeze can, among its many 
uses, has found major markets in the packaging of in- 
secticides and detergents. The use of the squeeze can 
for packaging insecticide and fungicide dusts satisfied 
a long-unfilled need for a suitable package-applicator 
for these products. The squeeze can does an excellent 
job of dispensing these pesticides in a fine powder 
spray, regardless of how the can may be held during 
use. 

Problems Encountered 

In its market growth the polyethylene squeeze-to- 
use container has not taken advantage of its many 
favorable properties without showing, too, some of its 
inherent disadvantages. One problem which con- 
fronted the cosmetics industry when they first began 
to use polyethylene bottles as a packaging medium, 
was the deformation of the bottles during shelf stor- 
age. This deformation characteristic was found to be 
directly related to some of the specific ingredients con- 
tained in the bottle. Mineral oil is a particularly bad 
offender in causing deformation. Carter and Griffin 
found in their study of the effect of various materials 
upon deformation that there is little tendency toward 
deformation when stable oil-in-water, mineral-oil 
emulsions are packaged in polyethylene. However, 
water-in-oil emulsions cause deformity of polyeth- 
ylene bottles within a short time after packaging. 

Static attraction of dirt on polyethylene bottles is 
in some cases a nuisance; however, attempts are being 
made to incorporate an antistatic agent in the poly- 
ethylene to eliminate this problem. 

Permeability of the polyethylene bottle has un- 
doubtedly been one of the major drawbacks which 
have limited the extent of its market. One source has 
reported that two out of three products considered for 
packaging in polyethylene bottles were found to be 
unsuitable for this type of package because of the 
permeability characteristics of the polymer. The ef- 
fects of permeation may be exhibited in the develop- 
ment of bad odor, change in flavor, rancidity, or dis- 
coloration due to oxidation or some other reaction; 
loss of weight of the product; distortion of the bottle; 
or the development of a greasy feel on the surface of 
the container. 

In an attempt to overcome the problem of perme- 
ability of polyethylene bottles, several different poly- 
meric coatings, including such plastics as polyviny] al- 
cohol and polyvinylidene chloride, have been investi- 
gated as linings for polyethylene bottles. A lining has 
been sought which would adhere tightly to the inner 
surface of the bottle to become an integral part. of the 
bottle, and which would give the desired permeation 
properties. For some applications, the lining must also 
provide a needed improvement in chemical resistance. 
Several leading bottle manufacturers have conducted 
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COURTESY WINTHROP STEARNS INC. 


development work on lining polyethylene containers 
and the successes which have been achieved have made 
lined polyethylene bottles and tubes a commercial 
reality. 

Products which were found unsuitable for packag- 
ing in unlined polyethylene bottles, but which may be 
packaged in lined bottles, generally include oils, oil- 
based formulations, water-in-oil emulsion products, 
products which exhibit an excessive loss of essence or a 
change in flavor in unlined bottles, and products con- 
taining organic liquid and vapors which permeate poly- 
ethylene at an excessive rate. Examples of products 
for which the packaging characteristics have been im- 
proved by linings include: toiletries; cosmetics; some 
food products, such as mayonnaise, catsup and cheese 
spreads; lubricating oils and greases; paint products; 
finger nail polishes; and a variety of other products 
which could not be satisfactorily packaged in poly- 
ethylene prior to the development of successful lining 
materials. 

Effects of Resin Density 

The permeability resistance of polyethylene is im- 
proved as the co-related properties of linearity and 
density are increased. The solution to the problem of 
permeability would appear to be, then, to mold bottles 
from one of the newer high density or linear resins, as 
they are otherwise termed. In practice, though, the 
permeability of bottles made from the high density 
resins is not sufficiently improved so as to allow the 
packaging of many of those products which cannot be 
contained satisfactorily in low density polyethylene 
bottles. The permeability problems encountered with 
a few products are enough on the border line so that 
the use of high density resins will give the extra shelf 
life needed. However, to obtain improved permeabil- 
ity characteristics, it is not always necessary to go to 
the high density resins; that is, resins with a density 
in the range of perhaps 0.955 to 0.965. Most of the 
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Use Anchorglass containers 
sealed with Anchor® caps 


because they are sanitary 


HE glass container has the best psychological back- 
sound of all containers. From the nursing bottle, 
mgh childhood to old age, glass stands for purity 
{sanitation in everybody’s mind. High in chemical 
thility, it’s inert to most products... cannot change 
min any way. It can be resealed tightly . . . unused 
tions are safely stored and protected... purity and 
righ remain until the contents are entirely used. 
‘¢more of your drug products in glass . . . Anchor- 
‘containers sealed with dependable Anchor metal 
nolded closures. 
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Lipsticks 

The lipstick is probably the cosmetic industry's most 
interesting product. It is certainly number one among 
all cosmetic products in the universality of its use in 
America. There are few other single products in any 
trade which so many American women in all walks of 
life consider an absolute basic essentiality. [t is also 
probably America’s best good will ambassador from 
the American cosmetic industry to women in every 
country in the world. There can be little question that 
the lipstick penetrates into many backward areas of 
the world where nothing else from America is ever 
seen. 

If any cosmetic product has reached a market of 
absolute saturation, it is undoubtedly the lipstick. 
There is very little likelihood that any American 
women from any geographic location or from any social 
or economic strata who is not now using a lipstick will 
ever do so. Probably the one hope for expanding lip- 
stick sales is increasing population and to a much 
lesser degree, from the use of color and style. 

During this last ebullient decade of riotious con- 
sumer spending, a great many millions of dollars in 
advertising have been devoted to the lipstick. Hazel 
Bishop is generally credited with introducing television 
to the cosmetic industry as a marvelously effective 
way of extending the age old cosmetic method of sell- 
ing, that is demonstration. Hazel Bishop’s initial spec- 
tacularly successful advertising campaign for the lip- 
stick, in which this company, starting from zero, 
within two years seized more than one-third of the 
lipstick market, was followed by a high degree of con- 
centration of cosmetic advertising on the lipstick over 
the next few years. 

A detail study of newspaper and consumer magazine 
surveys in consumer habits for cosmetic usage does 
not indicate any appreciable increase in the use of lip- 
sticks by American women over this period of tre- 
mendous lipstick advertising. The reason for this un- 
doubtedly, as we pointed out above, is that when 
Hazel Bishop started their advertising there was al- 
ready a high degree of lipstick saturation in this coun- 
try. 

For this reason, it must be suspected that almost all 
of this advertising was directed toward taking business 
away from competitors and not to market expansion. 

However, there is a big plus that can be partially 
attributed to this largely expanded advertising. In the 
period just preceding this decade the number of lip- 
stick units which sold at retail for $1.00 or more was 
slightly less than 50 per cent and the number of units 
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selling for less than $1.00, predominantly in the 10c 
size, was undoubtedly quite a bit over 50 per cent of 
the entire market. 

During this decade, however, and as of today, this 
picture has drastically and materially changed. Today 
the American woman is very largely buying a lipstick 
that sells for more than $1.00. Probably over 80 per 
cent of the lipstick units today are priced at retail for 
more than $1.00 and basically around $1.00 to $1.35. 
Less than 20 per cent of the lipstick units sell for less 
than $1.00 in ranges such as the Colgate price range 
of 15c, 29c and 79c or the Pond’s range of 29c, 59c, 
and $1.00 and Luft’s presently widely advertised 
supermarket lipstick at 59c. Long ago the variety 
stores threw out the 10c size and these stores are en- 
gaged in trading up. 

This somewhat dramatic switch by the American 
woman from the predominant unit of the variety store 
to the predominant price unit of the department store, 
from a price which averaged well below 50c to a price 
which now averages quite a bit above $1.00, was not 
an inflationary development because cost inflation 
figured very little in this development. As one lipstick 
maker said not too long ago, ‘““The people in the cos- 
metic industry who guessed wrong in the worst way 
are the ones who failed to trade up in lipsticks.’ There 
was very little question that this strong responsiveness 
by the American consumer to the high priced lipstick 
has been a social development and has seen its parallel, 
for instance, in a strong trading up movement by the 
automobile industry. 

There is no indication in an extensive study of con- 
sumer surveys and in trade experience of a high degree 
of consumer loyalty for a lipstick brand. Women buy 
lipsticks for a wide variety of reasons which may in- 
clude color and fashion, technical and physical varia- 
tions, package variations, and just pure impulse to 
try something new. Lipstick has unquestionably 
reached a status very close to the tooth paste where 
an entranced brand position can be quickly shattered 
by an outside technical innovation or even a gimmick. 
While there does not seem to be much possibility of 
any substantial volume increase in the lipstick busi- 
ness in the foreseeable future, there are, without any 
question, ample opportunities for strife and turmoil 
here. 

New Advertising Technique 

An original and unusually striking advertising cam- 
paign for Bristol Laboratories will appear in medical 
journals this fall. This strikingly different advertising 
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CANS WITH EXTRA SALES-APPEAL 


Reflect for a moment on the picture above: (100 | Mn ’ “oO ( WU d, 


six major brands of sweet-smelling talc. They've 
all made use of the sweet, selling advantages in Continental's 
: cans. There's plenty of room for directions, sales messages 
| information—all around the package. Plenty of room 
unusual decorative effects—with no break in the design. 
~ We can give your product this same sales-appeal; 
as Continental specialty cans are available in a 
technicolored variety of shapes and cag 


Here's what happens: 
every angle 

of a Continental 
specialty can is lovely. 
The reason: 

our fine, 

expert lithography. 
Wide range of colors. 
Unlimited design 
possibilities. 











AN INTEGRAL PART OF THE CONTAINER WHEN 
MARYLAND GLASS TAKES OVER YOUR DESIGN PROBLEM 


STOCK DESIGNS 


A variety in 
blue or flint 
glass and a 
complete range 


of sizes is ready : 


for immediate 
shipment. 


When you drop a packaging problem in our lap, the 
end result is more than a glass container. It is an 
idea... born of restless imagination, shaped by 
skilled hands, backed by years of sound experience. 
Our creative staff gives you a selling package that 
packs well, ships well and pushes your product on the 
shelf. For a successful solution to your design 
problem, contact MARYLAND GLASS CorpP., 2147-53 
Wicomico St., Baltimore 30, Md. 


PACK TO ATTRACT IN 


BLUE OR FLINT 
JARS AND BOTTLES 











campaign was prepared for Bristol Laboratories by 
the Newark pharmaceutical advertising agency, Paul 
Klemtner & Company. 

This advertising will appear in single sheet inserts, 
in which portions of the anatomy are embossed and 
printed on two sides. This is unique because for the 
first time the figure of the human has been given a 
third-dimension in a printed piece with a 3-D effect 
front and back. Not only will various organs of the 
body be shown in color but the complete arterial and 
venous system of human blood circulation is depicted 
on these inserts. 

Inserts appearing in the October medical journals 
will feature Tetrex. We believe this advertising is well 
worth noting for possibilities of broader applications. 


Cosmetic Survey 

Half of the nation’s population of ten years of age 
or older, that is 70,400,000 people. shopped at least 
once in a two week period in a drug store. This is ip 
accordance with a recent survey conducted by Look 
Magazine. 

Here is the percentage of people, age ten years and 
older buying the major products of this trade. 

Look’s survey is another one of those detailed depth 
interview surveys which are contributing so much 
factual information to marketing. 

Number of 
people 
purchasing 
26,000,000 
20,750,000 
15,400,000 
3,600,000 
8,400,000 
9,450,000 
8,000,000 
41,850,000 
39,850,000 
29,200,000 
13,800,000 
27,050,000 
11,900,000 


Drug Products 


Shampoo 

Deodorant 

Hand Lotion 

Home Permanent 

Face Cream, Powder, Rouge 
Lipstick 

Hair Spray, Wave, Tints, etc 
Tooth Paste or Powder 
Toilet Soap 

Headache Remedies 

Hair tonic, oi! or cream 
Razor Blades 


Shaving soaps, creams, lotions 


More Visual-Sale Packages 

According to the Paraffined Carton Research Coun- 
cil, there is a substantial growth in minimizing printed 
material on the package and in letting a photo or a 
life-like drawing of the product do the visual selling. 


Why Not! 

As publishers of the Trade Mark Record, we are 
awaiting not too eagerly for the first member of this 
industry to trademark the word ‘‘Sputnik.” 

We are very much afraid that this is sure to happen 
because Sputnik holds too many opportunities for our 
trade. 

For instance, we see the possibility of the Sputnik 
Lipstick which gives you a lift higher than the skies or 
why not a Shampoo that is simply out of this world? 

If a pharmaceutical! manufacturer has any ambitions 
in this direction, we recommend a remedy for gas pains 
where Sputnik will give you relief by making you go 


BEEP—-BEEP—BEEP. 
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Trouble from Packaging 

Will packaging, from the retail viewpoint, enter a 
competitive period which will cause trouble in the re- 
tail store. According to a survey among department 
store managers, reported in a recent issue of “Stores” 
official publication of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association, this is an increasing possibility. 

A large majority of these stores state that they have 
fewer markdowns on packaged merchandise and that 
it reduces handling costs, and makes stockkeeping 
easier and selling service faster. However, these stores 
are objecting to the increasing number of odd sizes and 
shapes of packages which are being designed. Accord- 
ing to the opinion of many store managers, “this trend 
in competitive packaging may tend to reduce the sub- 
stantial value which packaging has brought to retail- 
ing.” 

Pardon our Chortle 

We cannot help chortling, as a publisher, over a 
recent survey by the Ladies Home Journal which gives 
pretty conclusive evidence that the position of an ad- 
vertisement in a magazine has very little importance. 
It seems, as this extended study has shown, that the 
thing which makes an advertisement click is the sales 
value of the advertisement itself and not its position. 

In this study advertisements facing the table of con- 
tents had more below average ratings than those 
above. Pages facing important editorial features failed 
to command attention just about as often as those 
which received average attention. Pages in the back of 
the book did just as well and no better than advertising 
pages in the front of the book. 

A few years ago we quoted in this department a 
study by a school of journalism in one of the leading 
universities. It was the conclusion in the studies of 
this school of journalism that the front of a magazine 
was no better than the back, the pages in the editorial 
department had no perceptable advantage and left 
hand pages received just as much attention as right 
hand pages. 

A few months ago a newspaper survey came up with 
rather the startling information that the left hand 
column had a better attention value, even though ex- 
tremely slight, than the right hand column. 

The reason for our chortle is this. We have been 
pleading and arguing for many, many years, as a pub- 
lisher, with certain advertisers who had pre-conceived 
ideas about advertising positions. These advertisers 
have insistently demanded a pet position, sometimes 
to the despair of the make-up men and to the despair 
of the advertising department who had to compensate 
with other advertisers. Now looking back we can see 
where some of these very insistent advertisers have 
been aggressively and insistently fighting for a position 
which was, to say the very least, no better than any 
other position in the magazine. 


New Use for Fragrance 

It seems to us there are unlimited ways for increas- 
ing sales of fragrance because almost every month we 
read of a new and interesting use. 

The latest idea came from a foreign publication in a 
discussion of the new oxygen treatment which seems 
to be growing in France. The oxygen treatment is both 
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Compression molding ...A 
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a rebellion against the bad air of cities and a thera- 
peutic treatment that seems to be demonstrating some 
beneficial results. 

Here is how the oxygen treatment works. You lie 
relaxed under a domed plastic bubble, breathing in 
pure oxygen pumped over ice to make it cold and 
moist, scented with either menthol, lavender, ozone, 
sandalwood, etc., which is supposed to cleanse and 
restore the respiratory organs. 


Low Margin Retailing 

With the title “Marketing’s Coming Readjustment 
to Low-Margin Retailing” E. B. Weiss, director of 
merchandising for Doyle Dane Bernbach, Inc., pub- 
lishes the latest in his studies of merchandising prob- 
lems. 

This last study strikes us as the most penetrating 
and challenging in this very enlightening series by 
Mr. Weiss. 

This study of the problems of low-margin retailing 
is a well printed, 43 page booklet which, in our opin- 
ion, merits very thoughtful reading. As an indication 
of the scope in the range of discussion covering this 
general problem we give here the chapter headings for 
the book. 

The Shopping Public Wins A Victory 

The Return of Elastic Pricing 

The Public has Become Off-Price Conscious 

An Objective Approach to Low-Margin Retailing 

What is a Discount House? 

What Paved the Way for the Discount House? 

Current Trends Among the Discount House 

How Established Mass Retailers are Reacting to 

Discount House Competition 

Now—the Manufacturer and the Discount House 

This book is available for business executives and 
the cffice of the agency is at 20 West 43rd Street, New 
York, N. Y. or 6399 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 48, 
Calif. 


Another Co-op Failure 

Westinghouse is another company that has gone 
sour on co-op advertising with its dealers. According 
to a recent report, a large percentage of co-op dollars 
have been wasted through hit and miss advertising 
placed by dealers. 

Co-op advertising by dealers had been placed in 
radio, newspapers and direct mailing pieces or hand 
bills. 

As a first step, all co-op funds were cancelled in all 
media except newspapers. 

Radio was cut off from the dealers “because with 
the multiplicity of rate structures, it was impossible 
to be completely certain which one was being used.” 

Westinghouse also found in placing its own news- 
paper advertising that through certain combination 
rates, they were paying less then the bill submitted by 
dealers. 


Repeat Ads 

We have frequently commented here on the value of 
repeating a good advertisement. In these comments in 
the past, we have cited a number of case histories 
which show beyond any shadow of a doubt the essen- 
tial value of such repetition. Case histories that have 
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been cited here are the famous advertisement of the 
man with the violin, for Dana perfumes, certain Breck 
advertisements and that for Chanel perfumes. 

There are many other examples in this industry 
where a good advertisement has been repeated a sub- 
stantial number of times and has demonstrated that 
it can produce much more effectively than a brand new 
advertisement which was prepared simply for the pur- 
pose of producing something new. 

We were interested recently to see that this same 
line of reasoning is developing in England where, 
apparently, the same factors of the high cost of pro- 
duction of art work and plates is bringing some critical 
thinking on costs. Here is what an English magazine 
recently had to say. 

“Should advertisements be repeated, and if so, how 
many times? Few advertisers know, and few advertis- 
ing agents dare tell them. The reason they dare not 
tell is because the answers are “yes,” and “four or 
five times at least,’’ and this may expose the agent to 
some acid comment. ““We are paying for new ideas, 
and we are entitled to get them,” says the client. So 
the agent changes the copy, even though a change may 
be for the worse. 

“Advertisers want a change because they are sick 
of the sight of the advertisement. They do not know, 
as the agent does, what a lot of repetition is needed to 
get millions of newspaper readers even to notice the 
advertisement, let alone hate the sight of it. Once you 
have found a really good advertising formula, it is 
good policy to get all the value out of it. Change for 
its own sake is bad use of an advertising appropria- 
tion.” 


No Trance 

A food executive takes issue with the motivational 
researchers who declared that the bewildering display 
of color, size and form on the shelves of a supermarket 
have the shopper in a trance. 

Far from being in a trance, according to this market- 
ing man, American housewives are the best and 
shrewdest shoppers in the world, far better than their 
mothers before them. 


Reviving Institutional Advertising 

Bayer Nasal Spray is the first new product to appear 
under the famous Bayer name. This may mean that 
Bayer will soon have a family of products. 

There has been a running debate in this industry and 
in other packaging industries for many years regarding 
the value of a family name. 

A few years ago, after the lengthy investigation, 
Coty decided that no customer ever purchased a Coty 
product. What they did buy was the specific brand 
under the Coty name, such as Muguet, Emeraude, 
Air-Spun and so forth. A great many people at this 
time agreed thoroughly that the consumer was not 
buying an Arden product, but was buying such things 
as Blue Grass and Velva. The same line of reasoning 
applied to Rubinstein and DuBarry and many other 
cosmetic companies that had acquired fame for their 
company name but had discovered that the fame for 
this company name was very far from a guarantee of 
success to an introduction of a new product. 

This line of reasoning was supported by a very ex- 
pensive investigation made by the Book Sellers Asso- 
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ciation. In this investigation, Book Publishers were 
told that the name of the book publishing company, 
famous or otherwise, was no guarantee and, as a 
matter of fact, was not of the slightest value in the 
success of a new book. A study of book sales over a 
considerable period of time completely brought out 
the fact that a book was a success or a failure, depend- 
ing exclusively upon the public’s reaction to that par- 
ticular book, and that the company name or the family 
name of the publisher exerted absolutely no in- 
fluence except as an aid to getting original distri- 
bution in the book store. 

The original success of Revlon was attributed in a 
large degree to the policy of this company in bringing 
out individual specialties and stressing these special- 
ties as individual products. 

Now, however, there is a very strong trend in a 
number of industries to promote and institutionalize 
and acquire a company luster because of a new con- 
viction that the fame of the company name gives a 
supporting sales influence to any specific brand under 
that name. 

There is a great deal of talk in advertising circles for 
reviving the largely discredited company institutional 
advertising that has been out of style quite a number 
of years. This theory is that a beneficial and respected 
company image in the consumer’s mind gives a very 
powerful sales aid to the image which has been created 
in the consumer’s mind for any one of the company’s 
specific products. 

We well recall in those distant and peaceful days 
when Theodore Weicker was directing the destinies of 
Squibb and under his aegis there was developed that 
famous slogan “‘the Priceless Ingredient.”” This slogan 
was an image identification of the Squibb name. 
There is not the slightest doubt that this feeling of 
security and quality control established as a rigid 
Squibb policy in the minds of consumers added a com- 
pelling sales value to every Squibb product. 

We believe that this new trend of thought toward 
selling the company as well as the product has a double 
barrel sales value with intriguing and expansive sales 
possibilities. 


Selected Distribution 

Manufacturers in every industry where selected 
distribution is used, have been under very heavy pres- 
sure from almost every direction to expand this dis- 
tribution. 

This pressure has been particularly heavy in the 
cosmetic industry and during this booming consumer 
market of the last ten years a great many companies 
have broken down their traditional way of doing busi- 
ness and their traditional way of selling to either go 
frankly over to mass distribution or to try to straddle 
the fence, very often with their tongue in their cheek. 
Just recently we were interested to observe a trade 
paper advertisement for the Philadelphia Carpet Com- 
pany. This company has a carpet distribution which is 
based upon a very careful selection of dealers. 

The full page advertisement had the top headline 
“Available in every retail outlet’ and then a sub-head 
in smaller type “Good way to distribute cigarettes, 
BUT ... and then below that in large type "VOT A 
GOOD WAY TO DISTRIBUTE CARPETS.” 
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New Word! 

Here’s a good new word. An executive of a leading 
grocery supermarket, speaking in St. Louis, said the 
city is ““over-super-saturated.”’ 

This same executive voiced the opinion that the 
pint-sized super trend is growing. 

All we have been hearing lately is expansion plans 
for the super-extra-duper grocery store. 

May be a reversal in this extreme trend toward big 
size, which is posing a real threat to the arches of 
American women, has set in. 


Cosmetic in Department Stores 

“The Changing Competitive Position of Depart- 
ment Stores in the United States By Merchandising 
Lines” is a new book just published by the University 
of Pittsburgh Press. 

This book is a study in ‘‘a new approach to more 
productive retail distribution.” 

During the last decade, the department store has 
been challenged in its competitive position by a num- 
ber of new retail forces entering into American dis- 
tribution. Anyone who is interested in the department 
store as an outlet for their merchandise, should cer- 
tainly give some careful study to this thorough anal- 
ysis. 

Contrary to general opinion, the department store 
has not lost its competitive position in the depart- 
ment classified: “toiletries, drugs and drug sundries.” 

For instance, in 1929 the annual percentage con- 
tribution of this department to sales throughout the 
store ran at 2.4 per cent. This percentage contribution 
has held fairly even through the years and reached a 
peak of 3.2 per cent in 1945 and a percentage of 2.8 
per cent in the last year of this survey, that is 1953. 

In another study this book shows that the toiletries 
sales in department stores has gained in market posi- 
tion since 1929. In that year department stores did 
8.7 per cent of total sales, jumping to a high of 11.2 
per cent in 1939 and a final resting point of this survey 
of 10.6 per cent in 1953. This was a gain of 21.8 per 
cent in competitive position since 1929. 

In a table showing the departments within the de- 
partment store, in which the physical volume of goods 
sold showed an increase over the years, the toiletry 
department had a place among the upper successful 
departments with a sales increase of dollar volume of 
258 per cent as compared with 1929. 


‘ 


Here and There 

Warner Lambert is introducing in its DuBarry Di- 
vision a new fragrance called Seven Winds. Adver- 
tising will use the theme “Seven Winds—Wear It and 
You Stir up a Storm.” 

Do women still believe things like this? 





One of the several basic formulas for introducing a 
successful product in this industry has been simply to 
change the form of the product. Many examples exist 
for successes of this kind, both in cosmetics and in 
pharmaceuticals. 

For this reason, we are quite interested in the new 
product Twigger, a tooth paste in tablet form which re- 
ports say have already reached a sale of 41,000,000 
tablets in test markets in the southwest. The tablets 
are made by Lampar Company, Dallas. 
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It may be a cosmetic, pharmaceutical, chemical, food or specialty 
product. It may be a powder, liquid, or cream. It may be one of the 
regular products in your line. Perhaps it is an undeveloped formula 
or the mere ‘‘germ of an idea’’ in some person’s mind. But the odds 
are that some product that is today unspectacular in its present 
package, may become one of tomorrow’s fastest selling items when 
packaged as an aerosol. 

Today in G. Barr & Company’s laboratories, a continuing pro- 
gram of imaginative and persistent research is being carried on. All 
focused upon the development of new and better aerosol prod- 
ucts and in further perfecting the Private Label aerosols we now 
manufacture. 

We will be pleased to make available to you, the facilities and 
experience we have gained as America’s leading Private Label 
Aerosol producers, to help you ascertain whether your idea, un- 
developed formula or present product has an aerosol potential. THREE 
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News in Packaging .. 


New Spra-tainer Development 

_A twelve-ounce fabricated Spra-tainer 
which features printing on the standard 
deep-drawn dome top has been devel- 
oped by Crown Cork & Seal Company’s 
Can Division. 

The new printed-dome top offers new 
package decoration and merchandising 
possibilities and makes it possible to 
have a container with complete. over-all 
color lithography for maximum con- 
sumer eye-appeal. 


Hazel-Atlas Sales Appointments 

E. F. Westwood has been appointed 
regional sales manager, Central area for 
the Hazel-Atlas Glass Division; M. C. 
Robinson has been named regional sales 
manager, Midwest area; and John S. 
Auvil, district sales manager in Pitts- 
burgh, according to J. [. Donahue, gen- 
eral sales manager of the division. 


Prussin Joins Aerosol Techniques 

Sam Prussin has joined Aerosol Tech- 
niques, Inc., as director of new products 
and sales development, it has been an- 
nounced by H. R. Shepherd, president. 
For the past eight years, Mr. Prussin 
has been associate director of research 
and product development for the Rexall 
Drug Company. 


Crown Cork Chicago Sales Mer. 
Henry A. Kennington has been ap- 
pointed regional sales manager for the 
Chicago territory of the Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by S. V. Tuttas, director of 





HENRY A. KENNINGTON 


sales for the company. Mr. Kennington 
joined Crown in January, 1956 as Mid- 
west Area sales manager for the com- 
pany’s Can Division. 
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Using plastic molds and pre-flocked Styron 
sheets, Emet Plastics Corp. is vacuum-forming 
nail-polish-bottle platforms for Juliet Marglin, 
Inc. at the rate of 4,200 per hour. The vacuum 
forming technique, says Emet, eliminates han- 
dling the pre-flocked Styron after forming. When 
a run has been completed, the molds can be 
removed quickly and held for future use. 


New York Mer. of O-I Branch 
Robert F. Miller has been promoted 
to manager of the New York branch of 





ROBERT F. MILLER 


the Glass Container Division, Owens- 
Illinois Glass Co., Sidney F. Davis, vice- 
president and division general sales man- 
ager, has announced. Mr. Miller suc- 
ceeds Robert E. Graham, who recently 
was elected a vice-president and named 
general manager of the Glass Container 
Division. 


Amer. Can, Marathon May Merge 

American Can Company and Mara- 
thon Corporation have reached agree- 
ment on terms for merging the two com- 
panies, it has been announced by Wil- 
liam C. Stolk, president of American 
Can. 

A special meeting of American Can’s 
stockholders has been called for Decem- 
ber 3 in New York to vote on approval 
of the merger. Marathon’s stockholders 
will be asked to take similar action at a 
meeting on the same date at Menasha, 


Wisc. 
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Aluminum Cans Offered 

Continental Can Company is offering 
aluminum cans in several different styles. 
In addition to conventional three-piece 
and drawn cans which will be commer- 
cially available immediately, Continen- 
tal early next year will offer aluminum 
cans formed by impact extrusion. 

The aluminum containers, according 
to Gen. Lucius D. Clay, the company’s 
chairman of the board, will initially cost 
significantly more than conventional 
tinplate cans. The differential, however, 
is expected to shrink progressively as 
aluminum manufacturers are able to 
trim costs by more efficient production 
of can stock and manufacturing proc- 
esses are improved. 

General Clay emphasized that Con- 
tinental does not view aluminum as a 
substitute for tinplate but rather as a 
material which can give metal contain- 
ers greater versatility and usefulness. 

“Aluminum has definite commercial 
advantages in such respects as weight 
saving, resistance to corrosion, shelf life 
of some products, flexibility of styling 
and decorative quality,” General Clay 
said. 

Test packs of food products, bever- 
ages, cosmetics and aerosol-type prod- 
ucts have been made in aluminum cans 
over a period of several years at Con- 
tinental’s Metal Research and Develop- 
ment Center in Chicago, General Clay 
said, and the Company already has ac- 
cumulated considerable technical knowl- 
edge on aluminum packaging. 


Imco Appoints Donohue 

Morton P. Donohue has been ap- 
pointed to a position in the New York 
sales office of Imco Container Corpora- 
tion. He will join LeRoy Durkin in 





MORTON P. DONOHUE 


handling East Coast sales activities. For 
the past twelve years, Mr. Donohue has 
been associated with Warner-Lambert 
Pharmaceutical Company. 














Patent thoughts and trends 


This month we shall consider some 
recent decisions of the U.S. Commis- 
sioner of Patents and the Patent Office 
Board of Appeals, dealing with patent 
and trademark cases; also, we shall con- 
tinue the reporting of Dr. Bush’s pro- 
posals for improving the U.S. Patent 
System. 


Patent and Trademark 
Decisions 

Two patent cases believed to be of 
general interest were decided recently 
in the Patent Office. One dealt with the 
question of utility and the other dealt 
with the question of indefiniteness in 
claims. 

Readers well know by now that the 
drug industry is having its problems in 
connection with the need to make satis- 
factory disclosures concerning utility, 
in U. S. patent applications. However, 
one should not lose sight of the fact that 
every patent, regardless of the field it 
relates to, must be supported by satis- 
factory statements showing utility. 
This principle is shown by a recent case 
where the Patent Office Examiner de- 
nied a patent dealing with intermediates 
for anthraquinone dyestuffs because no 
statement concerning utility was made. 
An appeal was taken to the Board of 
Appeals but it was dismissed for lack of 
prosecution. Thereafter, the applicant 
refiled the case, this time inserting an 
adequate statement on the utility of the 
compounds, which happened to be 
aminobenzyl ethers of alcohols. How- 
ever, the “cow already was out of the 
barn’”’ because the same compounds were 
disclosed in U.S. patents which were 
filed subsequent to the first application 
but prior to the filing of the second ap- 
plication. 

The Board held that the statement 
did not entitle the second application to 
the priority of the first application and 
since the cited patents were entitled to 
priority over the second application the 
second application could not be allowed. 

This case is just another one of a line 
of decisions which over the years has 
served to give importance to the need 
for a showing of utility, an importance 
it did not appear to have before. 

With regard to the other case re- 
ferred to, that is, the one dealing with 
*Richards and Cifelli, Newark, New Jersey 
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indefinitedness in claims, it is believed 
that just about everyone who has had 
anything to do with attempts to obtain 
U.S. patents knows that the Patent Ex- 
aminers require that definite terms be 
used in claims. This requirement is 
particularly true as regards terms which 
are used to distinguish the invention 
over the prior art, that is, which go to 
the real point of novelty. However, the 
Patent Office, generally speaking, is 
rather lenient in its application of this 
rule that claims should be definite where 
the patent applicant can show that he 
is being as definite as the circumstances 
permit. 

An indication of this leniency is a re- 
cent case where terms such as “high 
finish and roughening,” “different de- 
grees of roughness” and “different fin- 
ishes and dimensions” were held not to 
render the claims indefinite. 

The invention dealt with piezoelec- 
tric crystals having high activity. The 
appellant was concerned with providing 
a crystal in which the electrode areas 
have a high finish to produce high ac- 
tivity over a predetermined tempera- 
ture range. He found that providing a 
rough finish to a certain area produced 
the result he desired. 

The Patent Office Board found that 
the term “high polish” is a term used in 
the particular art involved and that the 
claim provided a basis for comparison 
where it called for a high finish and a 
roughened finish. Furthermore, the 
Board said that the disclosure itself 
could be consulted in order to determine 
what is meant by the wording used in 
the claims. 

The trademark case decided by the 
Commissioner of Patents involved the 
two marks: “ZOTOS” and “ZOTOX.” 

The Commissioner, although holding 
that the marks look quite alike and that 
they can be pronounced similiarly—con- 
siderations which often lead to a refusal 
to register the mark adopted later,— 
nevertheless, held that there is no prob- 
ability that purchasers would likely be 
confused by the marks on different 
goods. 

The Zotox mark was used on an oint- 
ment for the relief of ivy, oak and sumac 
poisoning and was packaged only 
through drug wholesalers to drug stores 
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and drug departments and other stores 
which in turn sold the ointment to the 
general public. 

The mark Zotos was adopted long be- 
fore the Zotox mark and was used on a 
line of cosmetics including hair waving 
pads, wave setting material, clamps, 
clips, rods and attachments thereto and 
for hair waving lotion. The products 
were sold primarily for professional use 
in beauty salons although some of them 
other than permanent wave supplies 
were sometimes retailed by such salons. 

The Commissioner held that the prod- 
ucts were quite different, Zotox being 
used on “pharmaceuticals” and Zotos 
being used on “cosmetics.” The Com- 
missioner found that the products do 
not move in the same trade channels; 
they are not ordinarily sold in the same 
stores; and they are not sold under the 
same conditions and circumstances. 

To the contentions by the Zotos owner 
that it is common knowledge that phar- 
maceuticals and cosmetics are often made 
by a single manufacturer, the Commis- 
sioner replied that when such is the case 
the trademarks used on pharmaceuticals 
and those used on the cosmetics seldom 
if ever look alike or sound alike or have 
similar meanings or connotations or 
significance. The Commissioner pointed 
in this connection to the practice of the 
owner of the Zotos mark itself (Sales 
Affiliates). 

This case is believed to be a real bor- 
der-line case and one should not draw 
broad conclusions therefrom. Never- 
theless, it does show that it is extremely 
difficult to predict the outcome of cases 
involving trademarks. 


Dr. Bush’s Proposals For 
Improving U.S. Patent 
System (Cont.) 

In the last issue of This Journal the 
well-thought-out and authoritative pro- 
posals of Dr. Vannevar Bush for improv- 
ing the patent system were published in 
part. It was pointed out that although 
proposals for changing the U.S. Patent 
System are not unusual, the standing of 
Dr. Bush as a scientist and an authority 
on the U.S. Patent System gave his pro- 
posals the highest importance. 

His proposals fall into three categories 
as follows: 
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Today when you want a job done, you turn 
to a specialist. So Imco has remained a 
“specialist” in the design and manufacture 
of plastic squeeze bottles. It’s the only 
product we offer. And we do the whole job 
ourselves... from the idea through printing 
the label on the finished bottle. Nothing 
else interferes. 


DESIGN. —|mco’s design specialists concentrate 
exclusively on plastic bottles. So naturally plastic 
bottles have top priority both in creativity and in 
work scheduling. We work with you to create the 
right design to best put your product in demand 
and in use. , 





COLOR. Again Imco specialists step ahead of 
the industry. We do our own color blending. And 
in Imco’s color laboratories, exclusive processes 
assure exacting uniformity of color... bottle after 
bottle... order after order. So you select the 
shade of any color in the spectrum... pick the 
precise hue...and that color is yours forever. 


LABELING. Here again it pays to have special- 
ists. Imco’s printing specialists have developed 
processes for printing your label... whether silk 
screened or hot-stamped... that put them ahead 
of the entire industry. This extra skill shows in 
every Imco label. 


ENGINEERING. Time and again Imco is first with 
important new developments. And this is because 
Imco’s engineering department devotes 100 per- 
cent of its time to squeeze bottles... to achieve 
greater economy, more rigid specifications, and 
exacting quality control throughout. 
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...rolling stock 


The beautiful Hazel-Atlas line of Stock Cosmetic Con- 


tainers really rolls — helping move your products from 


display to the consumer. Beautiful . . . yes! And more 
— they are also practical. H-A Opal Jars are straight, 
light — strong, white. Gleaming white opal glass hides 
air-pockets. Straight-sided for easy filling. Save time 
and expense with distinctive H-A’Deco-fired” Cosmetic 
Labels and designs for flint or opal — economically 
applied in one or more permanent colors at the time 
of manufacture. 





Rigid quality-controls keep your H-A containers uni- 
form in size, shape, clarity and color. They perform 
efficiently on the filling line and display your product 
at its best. You are sure of fast, dependable delivery 
during sales peaks and emergencies, served by H-A’s 
nationwide network of glass plants and warehouses. 
Call or write your nearest H-A representative today. 
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HAZEL-ATLAS GLASS division of CONTINENTAL © CAN COMPANY 
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A. Purposes and Objectives of the 
Patent System, 

B. Current Problems of the Patent 
System, and 

C. Recommendations for Improving 

the Patent System. 

Part A was published in the last issue. 
We now give Part B in Dr. Bush’s own 
words: 

B. CURRENT PROBLEMS OF THE 
PATENT SYSTEM 

Yet the system is not now working 
with maximum effectiveness. The prin- 
cipal reason is that science, industry, and 
the country generally have altered 
greatly while the patent system has not. 
There is genuine need to modernize it.26 
Still, great care must be taken lest, in 
the effort to modernize the patent sys- 
tem, we destroy it and thus decrease the 
distinguishing vigor it has brought to us 
as an industria] nation. This caution is 
not an idle one. Extravagantly uncritical 
attacks on the patent system have fre- 
quently been made, and in the guise of 
correcting the abuses of the patent sys- 
tem, many well-meaning critics have in- 
stead proposed remedies which would do 
injury to the patent system. 

The difficulties and maladjustments 
within the patent system must be erad- 
icated, not only so that the abuses to 
which they give rise may be cured, but 
also so that abuses to the patent system 
may no longer be committed in their 
name. In this way only can the patent 
system continue to serve the country in 
the coming years as fully and as well 
as it has in the past. The soundest ap- 
proach is to examine what the changes 
in science and industry have been, to 
determine where they have created mal- 
adjustments in the patent system, thus 
to study why the system falters and then 
to seek the most promising remedies. 

1. Modern invention—archaic patent 
system 

The patent system was designed pri- 
marily for the recognition of an individ- 
ual inventor who, seizing upon a brilliant 
idea, could make a model of it or give 
it a demonstration which could readily 
be grasped by any practical man. This 
type of individual has not disappeared; 
there is still the opportunity for the 
highly ingenious to see the short cut or 
the practical embodiment that would 
otherwise be overlooked. But invention 
is also a matter of persistence and hard 
mental labor. Moreover, as science and 
its applications have become more com- 
plex, creative effort by the single in- 
ventor has become more and more super- 
seded by group collaboration. Witness 
the growth of large research facilities, 
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both in non-profit institutions and in 
commercial organizations. The act of in- 
vention now often comes as the culmi- 
nation of a long-continued scientific col- 
laboration, since individual inventors do 
not have the technical ability, the equip- 
ment, or the money necessary to work 
out further developments on the basic 
inventions which have meant so much 
to modern industrial society.?7 

I have given an example above of a 

brilliant invention made by an indi- 
vidual. Let me illustrate the other kind 
of invention, which is more typical of 
important inventions of today. The 
thermionic tube is the device which has 
been mainly responsible for our present 
radios, radar, television, and a whole 
range of electronic devices in industry. 
It is a matter of glass envelopes, vacuum, 
heated cathodes, and delicate metallic 
parts. Now it appears that it will soon 
be superseded, for many if not all of its 
uses, by the transistor, which is simply 
a little block of solid material with a 
few fine wires connected to it. Did this 
idea spring full blown from the mind of 
some genius? Not at all. Before it could 
be produced at all there were years of 
study on the chemistry and physics of 
the solid state, and some rather abstruse 
mathematics concerning the progress of 
electrons and “holes” through a crystal. 
One could hardly have happened upon 
it by accident, for it required that to a 
pure material there be added an exceed- 
ingly minute amount of a special im- 
purity, and keen analysis and experi- 
mentation was necessary before one 
could intelligently prepare the pure ma- 
terial, and find out how to insert just 
the right amount of the right impurities. 
Thus the transistor emerged from a long 
period of intensive group research, prin- 
cipally at the Bell Laboratories. If I had 
to pick out one inventor to give credit 
to in this connection I would select Wil- 
liam Shockley. But he would be the first 
to insist that to pick out one individual 
would be a fallacy, for the act of inven- 
tion was only one part of a well-ordered 
research in which many very able sci- 
entists and engineers participated.?§ 

It is fully as necessary that this collab- 
orative type of creative effort should be 
stimulated, and that the way be paved 
for its creations to come into practical 
use for the benefit of the public as it is to 
stimulate the individual inventor who 
works in his own laboratory. Considera- 
tion of the best form for the patent sys- 
tem requires keen attention to this mod- 
ern form of invention.?° 

If one thinks merely of a lone inven- 
tor, to be rewarded if he contributes a 
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useful idea for our benefit, the matter 
seems very simple. The equitable and 
wise handling of the problem of the great 
industrial organization, with thousands 
of patents obtained from its employees 
and others, appears in quite a different 
light. 

There is still another facet to the situ- 
ation. It should be remembered that the 
patent system was set up, not just to re- 
ward an inventor or a group of coin- 
ventors—that was incidental—but also 
to facilitate the advent into use of new 
devices which would satisfy public needs 
and desires, and give useful employment. 
When the system can accomplish this, 
it is well worth vigorous support. When 
it tends in the other direction it needs 
modification. 

The modern scene is vastly different 
from that of the early days of the Re- 
public in regard to what is involved in 
bringing a new device into practice.%° 
When one of our forebears invented a 
new candlestick, he or his friends could 
make them in an attic and, if they were 
really an improvement they could be 
sold in small quantities and thus create 
a very small but going business. When 
Benjamin Franklin produced a new sort 
of stove, stove manufacturers could 
readily alter the pattern in their foun- 
dries and produce it. Suppose today 
someone invented a new type of razor, 
and let us assume it is genuinely differ- 
ent from either the blade or the motor- 
ized type, and superior in performance 
to both. I don’t think this is likely to 
happen, for this field has been well 
plowed, but it might. It certainly could 
not be produced and sold in small quan- 
tities on a profitable basis in competition 
with well-entrenched types, for one rea- 
son because costs would be too high ex- 
cept under conditions of mass manufac- 
ture. It would probably take half a mil- 
lion dollars to put it into production and 
several millions to impress it sufficiently 
on the public consciousness to establish 
its position as a real competitor. I hope 
that, if someone does invent a really 
superior razor it will become available 
and I can buy one. But this can hardly 
happen unless the patent system is in 
good order and in tune with modern 
times and problems. 

The increased complexities and costs 
that attend the introduction of new 
products into the market have their 
counterparts in the administrative and 
judicial processes that attend the secur- 
ing of patents and their enforcement. 
The great advances in science since the 
patent system began to operate in this 

(Continued on page 698) 
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from HIGHEOH. a storehouse 


of closures and caps for all stock bottles 








or your own private molds 


the BIG top 


Straight side flush fitting caps, size #18-415 and 
#20-415 to fit 2 oz. and 4 0z. stock bottles avail- 
able from leading glass manufacturers. 


In black phenolic, colored urea (your 
choice), or in the well-known Goldcote® 
and Silvacéte® vacuum metalized 
finishes. 


and sparkling 
new futuras | 


Tapered sides, concave tops, perfect propor- 
tions identify these as “CAPS WITH A 
FUTURE” — made in #’s 10-425, 13-415, 
15-415, 18-415, and 22-415 standard sizes, 

in black phenolic, colored urea (your choice), 
or in the well-known Goldcote® and 
Silvacdte® vacuum metalized finishes. 








ALL RICHFORD CLOSURES 
ARE AVAILABLE 


FROM STOCK. 
WRITE FOR —"s 
. 7. owrooms 
SAMPLES AND PRICES. Empire State Building 


CORPORATION = 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
3618 Oceanside Rd., Oceanside, N. Y. 
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HOW YOU CAN 


PACKAGE 
FOR PROFIT 


in 1957 










Market studies point to huge potential 
sales for growth aerosols—products 
which have not yet been widely pro- 
moted in aerosol form. Many products, 
like colognes, personal deodorants, hair 
lacquers, hair tints, hair dressings and 
conditioners, and sun-tan lotions, which 
have large total sales in all forms of 
packaging, arenow available in aerosols. 


And, whenever housewives try these 
products in aerosol form, they show an 
overwhelming preference for them. Sur- 
veys reveal that aerosol features like 
ease of use, spill-proof package and no 
loss or waste in storage or use rate high 
with housewives. 


High preference for aerosol packag- 
ing, plus a large total market for these 
products, points to a big-volume poten- 
tial for aerosol-packaged products. Why 
not package your product for profit in 
an aerosol? 
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Growth aerosols point 
the way to volume sales 





“Demonstration SELLS aerosol sun-tan oil,’’ reports a Miami department- 
store manager. “Once a customer sees how easy and effective aerosols are to use, she’s 
sold. For drug and cosmetic products, aerosols are one of today’s most exciting sales 
stimulators.” 


Du Pont can supply the right Freon* 
propellent for your aerosol product 


Propellent requirements of your aerosol product for pressure, solubility, stability and 
particle size are sure to be met by one of the over 25 ‘‘Freon’”’ propellent solutions avail- 
able from Du Pont. ‘Freon”’ propellents are nonflammable, nontoxic, noncorrosive and 
uniformly high in quality. They are backed by more than 26 years of Du Pont’s manu- 
facturing leadership and the industry’s most comprehensive technical and marketing 
services. For more information or assistance write to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
(Inc.), Freon® Products Division 1511 Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


*Freon and combinations of Freon- or F- with numerals are Du Pont’s 
registered trademarks for its fluorinated hydrocarton propellents. 





REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING...THROUGH CHEMISTRY 
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460 say Yes! 


That’s a conclusive answer to our question to leading executives in Drug and 
Cosmetic factories:—Do you use the Drug and Cosmetic Catalog regularly? 
Six hundred selected leaders were asked. 460 replied—all said YES. 


AD, 


CELI TTT E 


\ 
~ 
‘ y 
‘ 
: 
S 


Bound volume of industry replies 
We would like to show you the letters 


o 





Drug and Cosmetic Catalog, published for 27 years, will soon appear in 


its 13th edition. 


A complete directory—the only specialized one for this industry and packed 


with other useful information for buyers, chemists, plant men and other factory 


men—the new 1958-59 edition is now in process. 


May we send you data on this valuable Drug and Cosmetic Industry advertising 


medium with an active, producing life of two years. 


Drug and Cosmetic Catalog 
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J Vow Pecfection 


For Attractive Appearance... 


DROPPING 
PARTS 


... Perfect Performance 


The New Perfection line of dropping parts is designed to meet your exacting demand 
for modern-looking units that function perfectly. We know that the user’s satis- 
faction with your product may depend upon the reliability of the dropper—And, 
New Perfection dropping parts present your preparation at its very best. 


The New Perfection reputation for excellence is maintained by use of the best 


quality materials, scrupulous attention to cleanliness and rigid inspection of all 


parts before delivery. 


DROPPER GLASSES 


are available in a wide variety of styles 
and sizes; plain or CALIBRATED in 
any color to mark specific dosages. 


BULBS 


are supplied in many styles and colors. 
Oil-Resisting AMEKINE 
rubber is used for oil preparations; 





eo I os = 


synthetic 


natural rubber is supplied for other 





products. 


CAPS 


of plastic or metal, can be furnished 





#3 


in a complete range of sizes and colors. 


BOTTLES 


in an attractive modernistic style in 
Amber, Blue, Green or Clear glass, 
are available, complete with dropping 
parts, in the following sizes: 14, 4, 
14, 1 and 2 oz. 











oll 
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430 N. Craig Street 











DROPPER GLASSES CAN BE 


CALIBRATED 


An inexpensive extra that adds 
great convenience to the use of 
your preparation. The dosage 
you desire in the color you 


specify is accurately and per- 


manently printed on the dropper 





glass. Trade-marks and firm 


names can also be imprinted. 
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We Can Supply Dropping Parts To Fit 


Your Bottles or Furnish Complete 
With Our Own Bottles 


Write for Samples and Quotations 


PENNSYLVANIA GLASS PRODUCTS C0. INC. 


“Glass Goods of the Better Kind” 


Pittsburgh 13, Pa., U. S. A. 
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specialized for your cosmetics. . . 





CERASYNTS 
EMULSYNTS 
ABSORPTION BASES 


FOAMOLES 








& COMPANY, INC. 


BELLEVILLE, NEW JERSEY 





NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES TORONTO 
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one atter another SUCCESGUL ANAIGETICS aro haced on | 


Excellent compatibility, lower toxicity, less critical tolerances, 
higher dosages permissible — all combine to make Salicyla- 
mide one of the fastest-growing analgetics today. 


And NYQ is the leading producer. Salicylamide NYQ is a 
high-purity, odor-free, pure white product. 


New York Quinine & Chemical Works 
50 Church Street, New York 8, N.Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send samples of SALICYLAMIDE NYQ. 














To meet the growing demand, we have now greatly enlarged Naseem: - er 
our production facilities. We can supply all your require- 
ments in four mesh sizes, including micronized powder suit- Title: ” 
able for use in suspensions. Company: onsale 
Carload quantities are immediately available from five coast- pibdiie: 
to-coast stockpoints. 

City Fone; Seater 





For generous samples, use the coupon. 


NEW YORK QUININE & CHEMICAL WORKS 


50 CHURCH STREET, NEW YORK 8,N.Y. * 729 WEST DIVISION STREET, CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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NEWS... 


NIH Virus Research Chief 

Dr. Joseph L. Melnick has been ap- 
pointed chief of the Laboratory of Viral 
Products, and of the Virus Research 
Section, Division of Biologics Standards, 
National Institutes of Health, it has 
been announced by Dr. Roderick Mur- 
ray, Division Director. Dr. Melnick will 
be concerned with fundamental research 
in virology related to the safety, purity, 
and potency of virus vaccines and to the 
development of future viral products. 

Prior to his new appointment, Dr. 
Melnick was professor of epidemiology, 
Yale University School of Medicine. His 
research for the past several years has 
been concentrated largely in the new 
field of enteric viruses, a field which has 
developed through the expanding use of 
tissue culture methodology. 


Mead Johnson Names Ogilvy 

Dr. W. S. Ogilvy has been appointed 
director of nutritional and parenteral 
product development in the research 
division of Mead Johnson & Company. 
As’ head of this newly created depart- 
ment, Dr. Ogilvy will be directly respon- 
sible for the development of new nutri- 
tional and parenteral specialty products 
for all age groups. 


National Brands Vice-Pres. 

John Edward Grimm III has been 
appointed a vice-president of National 
Brands Division, according to an an- 
nouncement from Sterling Drug, Inc. 
He was vice-president in charge of mar- 
keting for J. B. Williams Company from 
1954 until coming to Sterling. 


JOHN EDWARD GRIMM III 





RICHARD L. HANSON 


NWDA Election 

Richard L. Hanson, vice-president of 
McKesson and Robbins, was elected 
president of the National Wholesale 
Druggists Association at the associa- 
tion’s 83rd annual convention, held Oct. 
30 at Bal Harbour, Fla. H. C. Van 
Arsdale of Smith, Kline and French was 
elected chairman of the board of control. 

Other officers elected include: Roy V. 
Schwab, Brunswig Drug, Los Angeles, 
first vice-president; Henry Henley, Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins, New York, second 
vice-president. Harry A. Kimbriel was 
re-elected executive vice president. 


Pfizer Labs Asst. Gen. Mgr. 

George C. Mayoue has been appointed 
assistant general manager of Pfizer Lab- 
oratories. He will report to Dr. J. J. 
Van Gasse, general manager of the divi- 
sion, sharing with him the responsibility 
for all divisional operations. 

Mr. Mayoue, who joined Pfizer in 
August, 1951 as a professional service 
representative, has also been the com- 
pany’s hospital representative at the 
Mayo Clinic. He has since served as a 
coordinator in Pfizer’s new product de- 
velopment department and as assistant 
to vice-president Thomas J. Winn. 


Ciba Senior Chemist 

Dr. Gordon N. Walker has been ap- 
pointed senior chemist in the research 
department at Ciba Pharmaceutical 
Products Inc., Dr. Emil Schlittler, vice- 
president and director of research, has 
announced. 


Crookes-Barnes Vice-Pres. 
Walter H. Hoskins, Ph.D., has been 
named vice-president and director of 
clinical investigation at Crookes-Barnes 
Laboratories, it has been announced by 
Edmund R. Beckwith, Jr., president. 
Doctor Hoskins has been director of 
clinical investigation for Warner-Chil- 
cott Laboratories for the past five years. 
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SCC 1957 Medalist 

Dr. John H. Draize, Chief—Skin Tox- 
icity Branch, Division of Pharmacology, 
U. S. Food and Drug Administration 
has been selected by Society of Cosmetic 
Chemists to receive its 1957 Medal 
Award for outstanding contributions to 
cosmetic science. The medal will be 
awarded at the society’s annual meet- 
ing and medal award dinner Dec. 10 at 
New York City’s Hotel Commodore. 

Recognized as the outstanding con- 
tributor in establishing adequate tests 
and methods to assure the safety in use 
of new and varied cosmetic products, 
Dr. Draize has over the years been ac- 
corded scientific recognition by having 
such methods and tests named for him. 

Dr. Draize, the ninth recipient of the 
society’s medal was born in Brussels, 
Wisc. and educated at the University 
of Wisconsin, being awarded the Ph.D. 
degree in Pharmacology in 1931. 

He entered federal service in the Med- 
ical Research Division, investigating 

yar gases in 1935. This appointment 
heightened his interest in skin pharma- 
cology and toxicology and he was ap- 
pointed pharmacologist in the Food and 
Drug Administration in 1947, being as- 
signed to cosmetic and topical drug 
problems. He was appointed chief of 
the newly created Skin Toxicity Unit in 
1947. 

Sabbat J. Strianse, president of the so- 
ciety, will make the award, the speaker 
for the medialist being Dr. G. Robert 
Clark, honorary member of the society, 
who is Chief, Division of Cosmetics of 
U.S. Food and Drug Administration. 

The Committee selecting the recipient 
was Dr. Emil G. Klarmann, Lehn & Fink 
Products Corp.; Dr. Everett G. McDon- 
ough, Evans Chemetics Inc.; Miss Flor- 
ence E. Wall, consultant and writer; 
Dr. Ernest G. Guenther, Fritzsche 
Brothers, Inc.; Dr. William A. Poucher, 
Yardley’s of London; all previous society 
medalists. 


DR. WALTER H. HOSKINS 
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whatever you can... call on 











can with CROWN Spra-tainers 


For pressurized shaving creams or hair-set lotions—for liter- 
ally hundreds of cosmetics or personal products for “‘his’’ or 
“ther” use—can with CROWN Spra-tainers. 


Spra-tainers offer the marketer many advantages. Metal 
guarantees no breakage. Seamless construction is modern 
design. Full wrap-around lithography lends beauty and 
high fashion. This means that Spra-tainers actually give 
your packaged products extra sales appeal for faster turn- 
over. Your product deserves the best—call on CROWN for 
Spra-tainers . . . seamless or fabricated. 


Write for your copy of CROWN ’s new 3rd edition—‘*GUIDE 
TO PRESSURE PACKAGING.” Crown Cork & Seal 
Company, Inc., Can Division, 9348 Ashton Road, Phila- 
delphia 36, Pa. 





CROWN CORK & SEAL COMPANY, INC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF CLOSURES, CONTAINERS and MACHINERY 








Pfizer Distribution Centers 
To Be Built in N.J. and Ga. 

Plans for the construction of two new 
distribution centers, one in Clifton, N. J. 
and the other in the outskirts of Atlanta, 
Ga., have been announced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. 

The new Eastern distribution center 
in Clifton will be erected on a nine and 
a half acre site about ten miles from the 
Lincoln Tunnel leading to New York 
City. [It will contain 150,000 square feet 
of space, part of it air-conditioned for 
the storage of heat sensitive drugs and 
chemicals. 

Eastern regional sales headquarters 
for Pfizer’s chemical sales, agricultural 
sales and J. B. Roerig & Co. Division 
will be located in the new building. The 
Pfizer Laboratories Division will estab- 
lish both its eastern and northeastern 
regional sales offices in the center. De- 
signed to Pfizer specifications for occu- 
pancy on a long-term lease-back basis, 
the center is scheduled for completion 
next June. 

The Southeastern center will be con- 
structed in Chamblee, Ga., a suburb of 
Atlanta. It will replace a smaller branch 
operated in the Georgia capital since 
1952. Entirely air-conditioned, the new 
center will have about 32,000 square 
feet of space, 27,000 of which will be 
devoted to storage space. Regional sales 
offices for the company’s four marketing 
divisions will be provided. The Cham- 
blee facility will also be occupied on a 
lease-back basis. The company expects 
to occupy the new premises in April. 


Roche Appoints Betzer 

Clifford W. Betzer has been appointed 
administrative assistant to the general 
sales manager of Roche Laboratories, 
Division of Hoffmann-La Roche Inc. 
Mr.* Betzer, who joined Hoffmann-La 
Roche as a sales representative in 1941, 
became divisional sales manager in 
1949. 





DAVID R. EAGLESON 
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Eugene Armstrong, a group leader on the night 
shift in the tissue culture animals department of 
Eli Lilly and Company, has received an award 
of $6,689.10 from the company for his idea for 
a new type of moneky-feeding pan, which re- 
duced a costly loss in feed. The award rep- 
resents a percentage of the first year’s savings 
realized from Mr. Armstrong's suggestion. 


W-C, Nepera Marketing V.P. 

Spencer M. Fossel has been appointed 
vice-president of marketing for Warner- 
Chilcott Laboratories and Nepera Lab- 
oratories, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, presi- 
dent of both divisions, has announced. 

Mr. Fossel was formerly director of 
marketing for L. W. Frohlich & Co., 
Inc., New York advertising agency. Pre- 
viously he was director of marketing for 
pharmaceuticals for Sandoz Chemical 
Co. and director of clinical promotion 
for Organon, Inc. He was president of 
the Pharmaceutical Advertising Club of 
New York in 1955. 


Abbott Appointments 

Guy Labelle has been appointed dis- 
trict manager of Quebec City, Quebec, 
for Abbott Laboratories, and Henry C. 
Bodenheimer, district manager in New 
York City. Max B. Parker has been pro- 
moted from professional service repre- 
sentative to the veterinary division of 
Abbott’s sales department. 


Emery Promotes Eagleson 

David R. Eagleson has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager of the fatty 
acid sales department of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., G. W. Boyd, sales manager, 
has announced. Paul N. Leech has been 
named to succeed Mr. Eagleson as sales 
representative for Mr. Emery in the 
Chicago area. 

In his new position, Mr. Eagleson will 
assist in the direction of all phases of 
sales of Emery’s complete line of fatty 
acids, including stearic and oleic acids, 
hydrogenated fatty acids and glycerides, 
animal and vegetable fatty acids,¥and 
castor oil derivatives. 
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W. Paul Briggs to Receive 
Remington Medal on Dec. 2 

W. Paul Briggs, secretary and exeu- 
tive director of the American Founda- 
tion for Pharmaceutical Education, will 
receive the 1957 Remington Medal Dec. 
2 at a dinner in New York City’s Hotel 
Roosevelt. 

Registered as a pharmacist in 1924, 
Mr. Briggs operated his own retail phar- 
He joined 
George Washington University College 
of Pharmacy in 1927 as a member of 
the faculty and was dean from 1932 to 
1947. 

From 1942 to 1945, he served with 
distinction in the U. S. Naval Reserve, 
advancing from the rank of lieutenant 
to commander. He inagurated the 
hometown pharmacy service plan for the 
Veterans Administration during 1946 
and 1947 and is still consultant to the 
Chief Medical Director of the VA. When 
he accepted the AFPE post in 1951, he 
had been head of the Pharmacy Service 
of the U. S. Navy’s Medical Service 
Corps since 1948. 


macy from 1925 to 1927. 


Posts held by Mr. Briggs include: 
Secretary, National Drug Trade Confer- 
ence (1936-1938) . . . Secretary, District 
of Columbia Pharmaceutical Association 
(1934-1939) . and Treasurer, U. S. 
Pharmacopeia Board of Trustees (since 
1940). 


Shulton Perfume Chief 

Fred Theile has been appointed per- 
fume administrator for the perfume de- 
partment of Shulton, Inc., George L. 
Schultz, president, has announced. For 
the past six years Mr. Theile had been 
production manager of Shulton’s Fine 
Chemicals Division. 

Prior to joining Shulton in 1951, Mr. 
Theile was with Norda Essential Oil 
and Chemical Company. A graduate of 
Rutgers, he served with the Naval Re- 
search Laboratories in Washington. 





PAUL N. LEECH 
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““E°HE take the one with SEZLEICONES 
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More and more consumers are being 
sold on silicones. For silicones mean 
cosmetics that resist water and stay 
put ... cosmetics that are pleasant 
feeling, never sticky, always smooth 
and easy to apply. Dow Corning Sili- 
cone Fluids give you the maximum of 
these selling qualities. Developed spe- 


cifically for use in cosmetics, they are 
the result of 14 years of improvement 
and formulation by specialists on the 
Dow Corning staff. Dow Corning Sili- 
cones are unusually water repellent, 
chemically inert, free from odor, phys- 
iologically suitable, and act as excel- 
lent carriers for active ingredients. 


Free sample, technical data and advice on using Dow Corning 
Silicone Fluids as cosmetic ingredients are available from our 
nearest branch office. 





Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


ATLANTA + BOSTON « CHICAGO « CLEVELAND « DALLAS « DETROIT » LOS ANGELES » NEW YORK « WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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Lilly Biochem. Engin. Dept. 

4 department of biochemical en- 
gineering has been established at Eli 
Lilly and Company to co-ordinate engi- 
neering and processing development 
work for antibiotic, chemical, and glan- 
dular product manufacturing and for the 
Tippecanoe Laboratories at Lafayette. 
Sam L. McCormick Jr. has been named 
manager of the new department. 

In his seventeen years with Lilly, Mr. 
McCormick has had experience in bio- 
chemical research and antibiotic manu- 
facturing, and he assisted with the plan- 
ning and layout of the Tippecanoe Lab- 
oratories. Since 1953 he has been a tech- 
nical consultant for biochemical manu- 
facturing and development. 


Pfizer Labs Gen. Mgr. 

Dr. Jerome J. Van Gasse has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Pfizer 
Laboratories Division, in which posi- 
tion, he will be in direct charge of all di- 
vision operations inleuding administra- 
tion, planning, programming, sales and 
promotional activities 

Assistant general manager of Pfizer 
Laboratories prior to his present ap- 
pointment, Dr. Van Gasse succeeds 
Thomas J. Winn as head of the division. 
Mr. Winn, who is recovering from a re- 
cent illness, continues as a vice president 
and director of Pfizer and will act in an 
advisory and consulting capacity on 
various aspects of the company’s ethical! 
drug business, special projects and mar- 
keting and promotional problems. 


W-C Clin. Invest. Dir. 

Joseph M. White, M.D., has been ap- 
pointed director of clinical investigation 
for Warner-Chilcott Laboratories, it has 
been announced by Dr. Leonard A. 
Scheele, president. Dr. White was for- 
merly medical director of the Emerson 
Drug Co. 
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Cosmetic Career Women lanched its fourth year as an industry group with a luncheon-meeting 
Oct. 1 at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. Over 100 members and guests attended. Guest speaker was 
Mrs. Harriett Moore of Social Research, Inc., Chicago, who spoke on ‘‘Motivational View of 
Cosmetics. Seated on dais: Kay Colton of Morningstar-Nicol, Inc.; Kay Fitzpatrick of TGA; Mrs. 
Moore; Bernice Peck, Health & Beauty Editor of Mademoiselle, chairman of the day; Mrs. Tess 
Tinker, retired, of Shulton, Inc., who addressed the meeting briefly; and Mrs. Peg Burrow of Oxzyn Co. 


President of MS & D Int. 


Dr. Antonie T. 
elected president of Merck Sharp & 
Dohme International, division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., it has been announced by 


Knoppers has been 





DR. ANTONIE T. KNOPPERS 


John T. Connor, president of the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Kuoppers, who joined the com- 
pany in 1952, bas been vice-president 
and general manager of Merck Sharp & 
Dohme International since November, 


Rexall Drug Company's new Eastern home office and warehouse in West Roxbury, Mass., dedicated by 
directors of the company Oct. 24, will serve some 1,600 Rexall druggists in the Eastern United States. 
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Medical Director of Lederle 


Dr. Benjamin W. Carey has been ap- 
pointed to the new post of medical di- 
rector of Lederle Laboratories Division, 
it has been announced by L. C. Duncan, 
division general manager. Dr. Carey had 
previously served as director of the re- 
search laboratories at Pearl River, N. Y. 
He will be replaced by Dr. F. E. Fon- 
taine, formerly plant manager at Pearl 
River. 

Dr. Carey was graduated from the 
University of [llinois in 1928 and _ re- 
ceived his M.D. from Harvard in 1932. 
Upon completing service at Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital and Boston’s Children’s 
Hospital, he taught pediatrics at’ Har- 
vard and Wayne Universities. In 1941, 
Dr. Carey joined Cyanamid as assistant 
to the director of Lederle Laboratories 
in charge of the clinical trial program. 
In 1942, he became assistant director 
and in 1944 was appointed director of 
the laboratories. When Cyanamid con- 
solidated its research activities in 1954, 
Dr. Carey was given responsibility for 
the coordination of research and devel- 
opment at Pearl River. 


W, H & C Buys Tunley 


Welch, Holme & Clark Co., Inc., has 
acquired Tunley & Company, Inc., sup- 
plier of poppyseed oil, walnut oil, and 
edible palm oil. The Tunley activities 
will be carried on as Tunley Division of 
Welch, Holme & Clark Co., Ine. 

Albert H. Aubertin, president of Tun- 
ley, is retiring. Tunley’s Tom Lacognata 
will continue in charge of sales for the 
new Welch, Holme & Clark division. 
Sales offices of the division will be lo- 
cated at 1 Hudson Street, New York 13, 
headquarters of the parent company. 
The division have a separate telephone 
number: COrtlandt 7-2784. 
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Supporting their confidence 
in your product... 


BASIC ANTI-PERSPIRANT INGREDIENTS 


Safe, effective, easily incorporated types—for every product variety 


&. ‘ 

FOR CREAMS, LOTIONS i FOR STICKS 

8 $ ’ FOR GELS 
POWDERS AND SPRAYS: ‘ Chioracel 
cienaieaa : ee Se (sodium aluminum chlorhydroxy 

: . it (aluminum chlorhydroxide i lactate complex) 
sii ep omelette 1! erect tamed Available as a 40% w/w solution for 
a penton rca % wih _ In solid form for alcohol type use in making cologne-type sticks. 

iti ‘ ; . -+-grease and gum free gels. Compatible with soaps. 

solution. 


REHEIS ANTI-PERSPIRANT . : . i . eae 
* effective anti-perspirant action + fine deodorant qualities 
CHEMICALS OFFER ALL * non-destructive to fabrics + non-irritating to skin «+ no buffering required 
THESE ADVANTAGES 


Write for tree data and samples 


REHEIS COMPANY, INC. 
Manufacturers of Fine Chemicals 
BERKELEY HEIGHTS - NEW JERSEY @D 282 
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Pfizer Operations Res. Dir. 

Dr. Charles M. Mottley has been ap- 
pointed director of operations research 
for Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. it has been 
announced. A consultant to the com- 
pany since 1956, Dr. Mottley served 
concurrently as a senior scientist in the 
Washington, D. C. office of the Stanford 
Research Institute. 


From 1952 to 1956 he was director of 


the planning division of the Office of the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense for Re- 
search and Development. In that ca- 
pacity he was also chairman of the U.S. 
section of the Canada-United States sci- 
entific advisory team studying mutual 
air defense problems. From 1948 to 
1952, he worked for the U. S. Air Force, 
first as an operations analyst and later 
as an assistant for weapons systems eval- 
uation in development planning. 

While on active duty with the U. S. 
Navy during World War II, he served 
as a commander in the Bureau of Ships 
with responsibilities for operational anal- 
ysis, conservation of materials and qual- 
ity control. He was executive assistant 
to Admiral T. A. Solberg when the latter 
was responsible for the preparation of 
the targets at Operations Crossroads, 
the first atomic bomb test at Bikini. 

Prior to the war, Dr. Mottley was an 
associate professor of biology at Cornell 
University and headed the _ biological 
sciences group in the graduate school. 


NY@Q Asst. Gen. Sales Mgr. 

James J. Verde has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of New 
York Quinine & Chemicl Works Divi- 
sion of S. B. Penick & Company, ac- 
cording to Barclay E. Mackinnon, first 
vice-president of NYQ. 

Mr. Verde, who joined NYQ in 1942, 
served as a sales representative in the 
New England area and subsequently re- 
turned to the New York office to direct 
the Chicago plant and chemical sales in 
the Midwest. 





JAMES J. VERDE 
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JDA Honored Guests 

Melvin A. Block of the Block Drug 
Co. was one of the evenings two guests 
of honor at the Nov. 13 Joint Defense 
Appeal Dinner which featured the pres- 
entation of the Fourth Annual Human 
Rights Award to former President Harry 
S. Truman. 

National Commissioner of the Anti- 
Defamation League of B’nai B’rith and 
a former campaign chairman of the 
Joint Defense Appeal, Mr. Block was 
the evening’s honore’ euest along with 
former Federal Judge Simon H. Rifkind. 

The Human Rights Award is pre- 
sented each year by the American Jewish 
Committee and the Anti-Defamation 
League of B’nai B'rith to that individual 
who has done the most to advance the 
principles of Americanism and the cause 
of human rights. 


Heads Stokes Int. Div. 
Louis R. Garza has been appointed 
manager of the International Division 





LOUIS R. GARZA 


of IF. J. Stokes Corporation, according 
to an announcement by A. A. Hutch- 


ings, Stokes’ vice-president in charge of 


sales. Mr. Garza was formerly export 
manager of the Henry Disston Division 
of H. k. Porter Co., Inc., also of Phila- 


delphia. 


MS & D Adv. Mgr. 

<dward J. Connor has been appointed 
advertising manager of Merck Sharp & 
Dohme, Division of Merck & Co., Inc., 
according to an announcement by John 
A. Wells, marketing and advertising di- 
rector. 


Robins Promotes Lunsford 

Dr. Carl Dalton Lunsford, research 
chemist for A. H. Robins Company, Inc., 
for the past four years, has been pro- 
moted to associate director of chemical 
research. 
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TOM G. BASTYR 


W-C Labs Sales Mgr. 

Tom G. Bastyr has been appointed 
sales manager of Warner-Chilcott Lab- 
orabories, Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, pres- 
ident, has announced. 

Mr. Bastyr who joined Warner-Chi!- 
cott in 1947 as a sales representative and 
has served as divisional sales manager 
in the Southwest since 1949, succeeds 
William N. Enes who was recently pro- 
moted to director of sales for Warner- 
Chilcott and Nepera Laboratories. 

In announcing the appointment, Dr. 
Scheele commented that Mr. Bastyr 
represents a second generation of his 
family’s association with the Company. 
His father, Thomas W. Bastyr, was 
associated with Warner-Chilcott for 
twenty years before retiring in 1946. His 
brother, Chauncey H. Bastyr, is also 
with Warner-Chilcott as medical sales 
representative in Hawaii. 


Abbott Labs Promotions 

Dr. William L. Hartop Jr. has been 
named head of special projects for Ab- 
bott Laboratories succeeding Dr. Ed- 
mond E. Moore, who has retired from 
the company after 28 years of service. 
Dr. Hartop formerly was assistant head 
of special projects. 

Named head of agricultural farm re- 
search is Henry C. Spruth, former man- 
ager of the bioassay laboratories. 

The bioassay department, headed by 
Mr. Spruth for twenty-two years, has 
been divided into two groups, the bio- 
assay section and the nutritional assay 
group, both of which have been made 
part of the control department. Named 
section manager of the bioassay section 
is Robert T. Olsen. Albin Junnila has 
been appointed group leader of the nu- 
tritional assay group. 

Dr. Floyd C. McIntire was appointed 
assistant head of the biochemical re- 
search department and Dr. H. H. Fricke 
and Dr. J. R. Schenck have been named 
group leaders in biochemical research. 
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King of the Jasmin Specialties 


A unique and outstanding Givaudan creation, JAsMoNIs reigns 
supreme as a jasmin specialty. 

It blends beautifully with natural jasmin, enhancing its 
strength and exalting its freshness and top note. 

Used alone in the creation of a new perfume, it not only pro- 
vides a fragrance of true jasmin quality but adds a fresh and 


original note of its own. 





Seldom has any specialty enjoyed such wide and enthusiastic 
acceptance...for originality, high quality and consistent uni- GIVAUDAN -DELAWANNA, INC. 
formity. We invite your inquiries regarding JASMONIS. 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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D&O Perfume Sales Tech. Dir. 

Herbert G. Kainik has been appointed 
technical director of perfume sales for 
Dodge & Olcott, Inc. In the industry 
for more than 25 years, Mr. Kainik has 
been servicing manufacturers as a con- 
sultant on perfuming problems for D&O 
for the past two years. His new duties 
will entail servicing a larger segment 
of the perfume and industrial odorant 
fields. Requests for Mr. Kainik’s serv- 
ices may be made through local D&O 
representatives or direct to the com- 
pany. 


Plume & Atwood Appoints 

Harry T. Silverman has been ap- 
pointed general manager of the Plume 
& Atwood Manufacturing Company’s 
Fabricating Division according to an 
announcement by Thomas I. 8S. Boak, 
president. Mr. Silverman, president and 
treasurer of Dorset Products, Inc., Jack- 
son Heights, New York, is also a director 
and chairman of the executive commit- 
tee of the United Whelan Stores Cor- 
poration. 

Mr. Boak pointed out that this change 
does not in any way affect the manage- 
ment and operation of the Mill Division. 
Cornelius Hudak 
manager of Mill Products. John Boak is 


continues as_ sales 


mil] manager. 


Snell, Inc. Expanding 

A new cosmetics laboratory is among 
the additional facilities which will be 
housed in a ten story building purchased 
by Foster D. Snell, Inc. The building, 
described by the firm as a “mirror 
image” of Snell’s present location at 29 
West 15th Street, New York, is at 28 
West 15th Street. 





LEE ROSENE 


In New Max Factor Post 

Lee Rosene, Mid-Western regional 
sales manager for Max Factor & Co.. 
has been appointed to the newly created 
post of director of United States sales. 
Davis Factor, chairman of the board, 
has announced. Mr. Factor also said 
that the company plans to increase the 
number of its regional offices. 


65 Yrs. with Lueders 

Ferdinand Weber, vice-president and 
treasurer of George Lueders & Co. cele-" 
brated his 65th year with the company 
Oct. 3 at a dinner attended by employ- 
ees who have been with George Lueders 
& Co. twenty-five years or longer. Mr. 
Weber was presented with a cane banded 
in silver and inscribed. 


Merchant’s Chemical Names 

Victor F. Mutch, salesman in the 
Connecticut area for Merchant’s Chem- 
ical Company, Inc., has been promoted 
to the position of assistant sales man- 
ager of the company’s South Norwalk, 
Conn. office. 


First to be served at the opening of J. T. Baker Chemical Company's new cafeteria is George A. 
Fisher, senior production supervisor, the J. T. Baker employee with the longest record for con- 
tinuous service—52 years at the Phillipsburg plant. Accompanying Mr. Fisher are Dr. J. R. Stevens, 
executive vice-president; L. W. Garner, vice-president and controller and Keith F. Kennedy, secretary. 
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ORVILLE W. B’'HYMER 


Emery Promotes B’Hymer 

Orville W. B’Hymer has been pro- 
moted to the newly created position of 
customer service manager for the fatty 
acid sales department of Emery Indus- 
tries, Inc., G. W. Boyd, department sales 
manager, has announced. 

Mr. B’Hymer will coordinate cus- 
tomer relations in a move designed, ac- 
cording to Mr. Boyd, to afford more in- 
dividualized attention and service for 
customers of Emery’s line of fatty acids. 
Mr. B’Hymer has been assistant to the 
sales manager since joining Emery in 
1947. 


Pfizer Int. Vice-President 


Election of Conrad G. Hurlimann as 
director and vice-president of Pfizer In- 
ternational Subsidiaries has been an- 
nounced by John J. Powers, Jr., presi- 
dent and chairman of the board of di- 
rectors. In his new post, Mr. Hurlimann 
who has been manager of the Southern 
Europe and Mediterranean areas for 
Pfizer, will have general management 
responsibilities. He joined Pfizer in 1956 
as a regional director. Formerly execu- 
tive vice-president and treasurer of Die- 
thelm and Keller (U.S.A.) Ltd., which 
represents Pfizer in Switzerland and the 
Far East, he also has been executive 
vice-president. and treasurer of Gane’s 
Chemical Works, Inc., and of the Law- 
rence Pump and Engine Company. Prior 
to joining Diethelm and Keller, he 
served as advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of Maggi Co., Inc. 


Griffith Is Glidden Pres. 

A. S. Griffith, formerly vice-president 
of J. B. Roerig & Co., has been elected 
president of Otis E. Glidden & Co., Inc., 
Waukesha, Wis., manufacturers of Zy- 
menol. William C. Glidden has been 
elected vice-president, and Robert F. 
Ruzicka has been appointed technical 
director in charge of new product de- 
velopment. Milton G. Peterson, has been 
appointed to handle advertising and 
sales promotion. 
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H. S. RICHARDSON JR. 


Crookes-Barnes Names Flynn 
Russell F. Flynn has been named as- 
sistant manager of sales training at 
Crookes-Barnes Laboratories, it has 
been announced by William E. Wider- 
kehr, sales manager. Mr. Flynn has been 
associated with U. S. Vitamin Corpora- 
tion, Pfizer Laboratories and, most re- 
cently, Warner-Chilcott Laboratories. 


Appoint Serpa Vice-Pres. 

Thomas R. Serpa has been appointed 
vice-president of The Sydney Ross Co. 
and Winthrop Products Inc., in charge 
of operations in Brazil, it has been an- 
nounced by David M. Corcoran, presi- 
dent. 


Strong, Cobb Account Mgr. 

Ralph Corbeil has been appointed ac- 
count manager of Strong, Cobb and 
Company, Inc., John N. Eustis, presi- 
dent has announced. 

According to Mr. Eustis, the ap- 
pointment of Mr. Corbeil is another im- 
portant step in a program of expansion 
under way at Strong, Cobb. 


Conn. C of C District V.P. 

L. Tracy Sheffield, president of The 
Sheffield Tube Corporation, has been 
re-elected district vice-president of the 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce. 





FRANK BALL 
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Mabry Is Chairman of Vick; 
H. S. Richardson Jr. Is Pres. 
H. S. Richardson Jr., former adminis- 
trative vice-president and assistant to 
the president was elected president of 
Vick Chemical Company Oct. 16 at the 
company’s board of directors meeting. 
E. L. Mabry, president of Vick since 
1948, was elected chairman of the board 
and chairman of the executive personnel 
committee. H. S. Richardson Sr., Board 
chairman for thirteen years, retired 
after 51 years of service and was made 
honorary chairman of the board. 


‘‘Freon”’ Div. Appointments 

A. Hicks Lawrence Jr., has been 
named manager of aerosol propellent 
sales for the Du Pont Company’s 
“Freon” Products Division, succeeding 
Thomas D. Johnson Jr., recently desig- 
nated assistant director of sales for the 
division. 

Taking Mr. Lawrence’s place as man- 
ager of specialty products sales for the 
division is James C. Feldmann, who for 
the past two years has been superin- 
tendent of the plants technical section 
of Du Pont’s Antioch, Calif., plant, new- 
est of four company plants manufactur- 
ing “Freon” fluorinated hydrocarbon 
compounds. 

William A. Bours III, for the last 
three years assistant director of sales 
for the division, has been named direc- 
tor of sales, succeeding Robert Joyce 
Thompson, who will retire at the end of 
this year after more than a quarter cen- 
tury with Du Pont. 


Breck Plant Manager 
Thomas M. Glynn has been appointed 
plant manager for John H. Breck, Inc. 


Appointed by Rhodia 

Paul Brna has been promoted to dis- 
trict-sales manager of the Mid-West Di- 
vision of Rhodia, Inc., it has been an- 
nounced by Jacques {eroux, 
manager. Mr. Brna will be responsible 
for sales of Rhodia’s products of the 
Aromatic, Flavor, and Alamask Divi- 
sion and the Pharmaceutical Division. 


sales 


Frank Ball, who has had over thirteen 
years of experience in the aromatic 
chemical and pharmaceutical field, has 
been appointed sales representative for 
Rodia’s Mid-West Division. Mr. Ball 
will contact customers in the Metro- 
politan area of Chicago, and in Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, Iowa, Nebraska, Kan- 
sas, Missouri, Michigan and North and 
South Dakota. 
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DR. MAX TISHLER 


MS&D Res. Labs President 

Dr. Max Tishler has been elected 
president of the Merck Sharp & Dohme 
Research Laboratories, division of Merck 
& Co., Inc., it has been announced by 
John T. Connor, president of the com- 
pany. 

Dr. Tishler has been with Merck 
since 1937, when he joined the company 
as a senior research chemist. His re- 
searches on vitamins, antibiotics, sul- 
fonamides, and steroid hormones have 
contributed significantly to major ad- 
vances made by the Merck Sharp & 
Dohme Research Laboratories in those 
fields. 

Since March 1956, Dr. Tishler has 
been vice-president and executive direc- 
tor of the Research Laboratories. He is 
also president of the Merck Institute 
for Therapeutic Research. 


Lawson Is College Trustee 

Fred A. Lawson, president and gen- 
eral manager of the E. L. Patch Com- 
pany, has been elected to the Board of 
Trustees of the Massachusetts College of 
Pharmacy. 


Merrell Purchasing Agent 

Russell E. Schuster has been promoted 
to purchasing agent for The Wm. S. 
Merrell Company, according to F. N. 
Getman, president. 





PAUL BRNA 
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Open the door to Dorisy| 


DOW AROMATIC GIVES PRODUCTS THE FRAGRANT APPEAL OF A ROSE-LILY-MUGUET! 


Give a hearty welcome to Dorisyl*—it brings aromas of 
the delightful outdoors to many products! 

Recalling a rich Rose-Lily-Muguet bouquet, this fresh, 
clean aromatic from Dow is still quite new to the field. 
Creams, toilet waters, soaps, detergents and specialty cos- 
metics—all these and many other formulations have 
benefited from Dorisyl. An acetate of a saturated cyclic 





alcohol, its odor exhibits essential-oil naturalness which 
complements ionone types of compounds. 

Dorisyl is stable, too... in price . . . chemically over a 
wide pH range . . . in quality and supply. You'll want to 
know more about this outstanding aromatic. And you can 
—just write, on your letterhead, to THE DOW CHEMICAL 
comPANy, Midland, Michigan, Dept. FC867G-1 


*Trademark of The Dow Chemical Company 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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SALICYLALDEHYDE 


ANEW SOURCE - ANEW PROCESS - A NEW PLANT 


A new plant to give you high quality, readily available 
Salicylaldehyde will be in operation at Heyden Newport 
to supply your needs in 1958. 

Modern plant facilities, strictest quality control, and 
our long experience in the manufacture of quality prod- 
ucts will be your assurance of complete dependability 
with this versatile chemical. 

As a reactive intermediate, Salicylaldehyde (o-hydroxy- 


benzaldehyde) has found extensive use in the preparation 
of coumarin, pharmaceuticals, dyestuffs, and additives 
for the rubber and petroleum industries. Salicylaldehyde 
likewise serves the essential oil and plating industries. 
Let Heyden Newport fill your requirements for Salicy]- 
aldehyde—your products and processes will benefit from 
quality protection and assurance of adequate supply. 
Write today for samples and technical data. 
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HEYDEN NEWPORT 
CHeEeEMdMAI CAL. CORP ORATIORNI 
342 Madison Avenue *« New York 17, New York 


Where tradition meets tomorrow in chemical progress 


HEYDEN 
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Things to come... ie 
GLYCERINE 





Nice work for a new derivative 


Among the newest of Glycerine’s derivatives to 
enter beauty’s service are the acetoglycerides. The 
acetoglycerides promise to produce cosmetics that 
are easy to apply and which retain initial plastic- 
ity under widely varying conditions. 

New chemicals such as the acetoglycerides, 
based on the structure of Glycerine, and new for- 
mulations stemming from the physical properties 
of Glycerine itself, are among the reasons for the 
continuous expansion in the use of Glycerine by 
the cosmetics and toilet goods industry. 

Glycerine is widely used in oil-in-water emul- 
sions in vanishing type creams. Here it smooths 
application and prevents “rolling.” Glycerine is 
also a needed plasticizer, solvent, and humectant 
in beauty packs, creams and deodorants. It is used 
in depilatories based on methyl cellulose. It is 


preferred in many skin toning and dry skin lo- 
tions, and is virtually indispensable in the aque- 
ous phase of industrial protective creams. 

Stable in price, dependable in supply, Glycerine 
offers processors a unique balance of properties: 
it is hygroscopic, nontoxic, stable, nonvolatile, 
with excellent solvent power and agreeable taste. 
For a useful 20-page booklet, “Glycerine Proper- 
ties and Uses’, write to: 


Glycerine Producers’ 
Association 


295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


Noling Tikes the place of GU cttitee 





Renowned the world over for the finest perfume specialties, aromatic 


chemicals and fragrance creations for perfumes, soaps and cosmetics. 


Over 80 years of experience and outstanding achievements in research 


and creation at your disposal. 


DE LAI R E, i N C. 242 WEST 30th STREET, NEW YORK 1,N. Y. > Telephone: CHickering 4-7455 











Dolph Schwarz Marks 40th 
Year with Polak & Schwarz 

Dolph Schwarz, managing director of 
Polak & Schwarz, celebrated on Oct. 1 
the J0th anniversary of his joining the 
firm. His cousin, the late Samuel 
Schwarz, son of the founder, headed thie 
company at the time. Dolph Schwarz 
became deputy manager in 1921 and was 
appointed associate managing director 
in 1929. To celebrate his anniversary, 
Mr. Schwarz invited all employees of 
the Zaandam and Hilversum offices and 
factories to attend a popular show in 
Amsterdam. 

Mr. Schwarz is a lover of art. Experts 
are familiar with his private collection 
of Dutch paintings, including works of 
Ruysdael and Van Gogh. He is also 
known to be an admirer, connoisseur 
and collector of Benin bronzes, manifes- 
tations of primitive West African art. 


Pfizer Opens Plant in Chile 

Laboratorios Pfizer de Chile, subsid- 
iary of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., opened 
Oct. 10 in Santiago, Chile, which be- 
came the fourteenth country in which 
Pfizer plants are operating. Plants will 
be opened next year in Italy and Tur- 
key, Pfizer has announced. 

At a luncheon at the new plant follow- 
ing the formal inauguration, John J. 
Powers Jr., president of Pfizer Inter- 
national and senior vice-president of 
the parent company, paid tribute to 
Chile’s successful measures to develop 
new sources of power and diversify her 
economy, and praised the leadership of 
President Carlos Ibanez, who was pres- 
ent along with representatives of the 
Chilean government and the Santiago 
diplomatic corps. 

Recalling the discovery of many spe- 
cific drugs in South America, including 
digitalis in Chile, Mr. Powers said that 
Pfizer wished to continue the tradition 
of research and announced the forma- 
tion of the Pfizer Chilean Research In- 
stitute. Organized under a permanent 
board of leading Chilean scientists, the 
institute will develop research programs 
for the area served by the new plant. 
One of the first programs, he said, will 
involve a detailed study of local flora. 

Situated on an eighteen-acre site ten 
miles from Santiago, the plant’s earth- 
quake-proof buildings were designed by 
a team of American and Chilean engi- 
neers. With extensive water-softening 
and purifying equipment and its own 
emergency power supply, the plant in- 
cludes a completely air-conditioned ster- 
ile area for compounding drugs and the 
filling of capsules and vials. 
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ROSS WHITMAN 


Whitman Joins Kendall 

Ross Whitman, formerly vice-presi- 
dent—chemical operations for Rayette, 
Inc., has been appointed director of re- 
search of the Kendall Mills Division of 
The Kendall Company. 





OSCAR BAERENWALD 


Baerenwald in Gillette Post 

Oscar Baerenwald has been appointed 
assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of manufacturing for The Gillette Com- 
pany in Boston, Stuart K. Hensley, pres- 
ident of the Toni Division, has an- 
nounced. 

Mr. Baerenwald was recently pro- 
moted to head the packaging engineer- 
ing department at Toni’s manufacturing 
plant in St. Paul. He joined the Toni Di- 
vision as chief industrial engineer nine 


years ago. 


Goodrich with Nat. Brands 


W. Earl Goodrich has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager of the 
National Brands Division, Sterling Drug 
Inc., A. J. Burns, vice-president in 
charge of sales, has announced. 

Mr. Goodrich was employed by John- 
son & Johnson since 1949 as territory 
manager in Boston, and as field manager 
of its Great Lakes Division, with head- 
quarters in Detroit. He was previously 
associated with Proctor & Gamble as 
sales representative in the drug products 
division. 
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Pennsalt Taking Option 
On Another Canadian Site 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation is 
taking an option on a plant site in west- 
ern British Columbia, according to an 
announcement by William P. Drake, 
president of the company. Meanwhile, 
at Oakville, near Hamilton, Ontario, 
Pennsalt Chemicals of Canada, Ltd. is 
currently building a plant. 

“We are convinced,” said Mr. Drake, 
“That the continued growth of the 
Canadian economy and the inevitable 
industrial expansion of the Northwest 
warrants extension of our chemical 
manufacturing operations to western 
Canada to serve the pulp and paper in- 
dustry, as well as other growth indus- 
tries requiring industrial and specialty 
chemicals.” 


Two Promoted by Lilly 

Clayton G. Weigand, M.D., has been 
named director of Eli Lilly and Com- 
pany’s new medical administration divi- 
sion, and S. O. Waife, M.D., has been 
appointed head of the company’s medi- 
cal editorial department. 

Dr. Weigand engaged in private prac- 
tice in pediatrics in Omaha for seven 
years before he joined the Lilly medical 
department in 1938. 

Dr. Waife, who joined Lilly in 1952, 
will have new responsibilities of an edi- 
torial nature and will continue as editor 
of the ‘‘Physician’s Bulletin,” Lilly pub- 
lication for physicians. 


Joins Labs for Pharm. Devel. 

John B. Walsh has been appointed 
to the product development department 
of the Laboratories for Pharmaceutical 
Development, Inc. 


Dr. Alfred J. Liebmann 

Dr. Alfred J. Liebmann, president of 
Schenley Research Institute, died in 
New York City’s Bellevue Hospital Oct. 
11 a few hours after being struck by a 
taxicab in midtown Manhattan. He had 
been with Schenley Industries, Inc. 
since 1933 as technical director and head 
of research. 

In 1942 he helped organize the Schen- 
ley Research Institute which pioneered 
the commercial production of penicillin 
for the Allied forces. During World War 
II he served the War Production Board 
as a member of Penicillin Producers In- 
dustry Advisory Committee. 

He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Edna K. Liebmann. three sisters and a 
brother. 
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INDUSTRIAL CONSULTANT 


Sputnik’s Lesson 

I remember in the first year of the Big War having 
a discussion with a group of engineers on the possibil- 
ity of designing a pilotless plane to carry a load of high 
explosives to targets in Germany. Several of my friends 
were plane designers; others worked on engine design 
and a couple of the beys were designing electronic con- 
trols. As the one who knew least about the subject, I 
was the most positive in my opinions. (Ambrose 
Bierce, you may remember, defined ‘positive’ as “being 
wrong in a loud voice.) While admitting that the 
engineering arts had advanced to a point where such a 
project was feasible, | maintained stoutly, that since 
such a plane with all) its complicated controls would 
cost at least five million dollars each, we couldn't pos- 
sibly afford it. It was economically impossible. Con- 
sidering the number that would be needed, the U. S. 
would go broke before we could do any effective dam- 
age. Well, that was before the war really got rolling 
and five million dollars wasn’t even regarded by the 
government as petty cash. 
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That wasn’t the only time | opened my big bazoo 
wide enough to swallow my own head. When one of 
my men came back from the Manhattan Project and 
was able to tell me some of the problems that had been 
solved, he told me also about the thousands of com- 
plicated instruments that had to be invented in order 
to control the Genii that had been brought into the 
world. | voiced the opinion with smug satisfaction, 
that the Russians would never be able to catch up 
with us in the atom field because they were industrially 
immature and they lacked the engineers and scientists 
skilled enough to devise the necessary instruments. 
Moreover, since Germany was destroyed the only 
countries having skilled instrument designers were 
Sweden, Switzerland, England and the U. S. Of course 
I didn’t know then how much Russia was indebted to 
the Rosenbergs and their ilk. But even with the data 
their spies supplied it was a major achievement for 
such a “backward” country to have matched our atom 
bomb so soon. 

That they did so with both the atom and the hydro- 
gen bombs and then surpassed us in the development 
of rockets and space vessels, offers an opportunity for 
speculation. One answer occurs to me: any country 
capable of developing a great literature is also capable 
of developing a great science. One seems to be condi- 
tion precedent to the other. Russia certainly has a 
great literature. So has England. So have we—not as 
great as the other two possibly. Ancient Greece had a 
great literature and was on the threshold of developing 
a great science when she was destroyed by political 
incompetence. Germany, Italy and France have great 
literatures and a great and developing science. 

I doubt if there is any difference between the deep, 
broad, speculative thinking that produces a great 
novel, play or poem and that which produces the 


formula E= MC?, 


Mexican Plant 

By the time this column reaches the printer, I shall 
be basking in sunny Mexico. There I have designed 
for Establecimentos Colliere, S. A., the largest of the 
three plants I have designed for the same firm. The 
first one was built in Santiago, Chile, the second in 
Lima, Peru, and now the big one in Mexico City. 

Each of the three plants is laid out in accord with 
principles that I have long advocated. All are single 
storey structures. All functional divisions are arranged 
so that each can be expanded individually without 
reference to and without interference with any other 
division. 

Thus in the Colliere plant in Mexico City, the offices 
and other internal building services are arranged in the 
form of an L around two sides of the main factory 
block, which is several feet higher than the service 
wings. The offices form the front facade of the build- 
ing. They are so arranged that they can be expanded 
indefinitely without colliding with any other function. 

The personnel and other plant services form the 
side facade of the building at a right angle to the office 
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A-F founded the package conveyor business in 1901 
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Feed-in end of rack, Showing detail of con 


A-| LIVE § I ORAGE RACKS struction. Racks bag A F Live Rails 


Fill orders faster, speed distribution 


Drug manufacturers and distributors alike are dis- 
covering the many benefits of storing varieties of 
packaged items in A-F Live Storage Racks. Pack- 
ages are organized and “indexed” like a quick ref- 
erence filing system. Arranged in fool-proof first- 
in-first-out order and quickly available. Ideal for 
order picking and shipping. Here’s an example: 

Wyeth Laboratories, noted pharmaceutical house, 
has to keep track of hundreds of different-size boxes 
between packaging time and final shipping. Their 
branch warehouses needed a fool-proof, orderly 
and efficient method of storing and order-picking. 
A-F engineers recommended the special live storage 
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shape to suit package size. Racks can be 
designed to accommodate almost any 
weight load. 





rack shown here. It consists of hundreds of separate 
gravity flow lanes. Each deck (between columns) 
is easily adjusted for height, lanes adjusted for width. 
The result is a rack that can change shape to accom- 
modate virtually any future changes. Meanwhile, 
each type and size of package has its own private 
lane, and every size is immediately available. 


A-F Live Storage Racks are built of versatile A-F 
Live Rails. By design, they can easily be arranged 
to suit your storage needs perfectly — now and in 
the future, and they're built in every detail to last. 
Have A-F submit a proposal on your live storage 
rack. Write today for complete details. 


A-F Conveyors 


Pan and Rack Washers 
Metal Cleaning and Processing Equipment 


Packaged Conveyors—Wheel, Roller, Belt, Trolley 





















wing. A common entrance and reception room is pro- 
vided at the junction of the two wings. 

The general service wing contains: kitchen, cafeteria 
and private dining room; toilets, locker rooms, first 
aid and nursery facilities, watchman’s apartment, 
maintenance shop and boiler room. 

Those of you who think American Jabor laws are 
excessively onerous should go to Mexico and study 
Mexican labor laws. For instance, Colliere must pro- 
vide a fully equipped nursery and a nurse to care for 
children born while their mothers are in the employ of 
the company. And the employer cannot evade this 
responsibility by firing the women who become preg- 
nant. He cannot indeed fire anybody at will without 
justifiable cause, such as stealing or drunkenness. If a 
layoff is made for poor business reasons, the employer 
must pay very substantial severance pay. It is even 
more difficult to fire an executive or a company official 
who has been in service for any length of time without 
paying him a whopping big bonus. 

In addition to the general service wing mentioned 
above there is an external service area containing fuel 
and water tanks, transformer banks, parking lot etc. 

The main factory, forming the inside of the service 
section L, is designed with a convolute roof of suffi- 
cient heighth as to allow a continuous strip of windows 
above the roofs of both service wings. Hence the manu- 
facturing and packaging departments have outside 
light on three sides. Ordinarily I don’t attach much 
importance to outside light but Mexico City is 7200 
feet above sea level and the atmosphere is clear and 
bright for a very large proportion of the total day. It 
is never very hot in Mexico City and the weather is 
remarkably stable for long periods especially during 
the dry season. 

The manufacturing and packaging departments are 
arranged in a strip, parallel with a series of sterile and 
air conditioned rooms on the one side, and with the 
general warehouse on the other. Expansion of ware- 
house can proceed in two directions and so can the 
operating departments. It is anticipated that expan- 
sion of operating departments will absorb warehouse 
space as the warehouse is expanded. 

At a later date I expect to publish a more detailed 
article on this fine company, which for many years has 
been manufacturing agent for many of the finest phar- 
maceutical and cosmetic firms in this country. Colliere 
also represents a number of prominent French firms 
besides having an extensive ethical line of its own. The 
plant just built is one of the largest pharmaceutical 
and cosmetic plants in Mexico. 

The simplicity of its layout contrasts strikingly with 
the layouts of several new pharmaceutical plants that 
were built in recent years by American firms, who gave 
their Mexican architects their heads insofar as design 
and layout are concerned. The result is, that while 
these factories are striking architecturally, not one of 
them can be expanded readily and without confusion, 
and several of them cannot be expanded at all without 
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first tearing down some misplaced service buildings. 


Selecting Executives 

The selection of an executive is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult. task. I worked with the executive vice president 
of a big company for a short time before I realized the 
man was basically stupid and that my first impressions 
were all wrong. He was a tall, well built, well dressed 
man with a pleasant voice, good manners and an 
affable personality. He was graduated from one of the 
Ivy League schools, belonged to the right clubs and 
had had apparently a world of experience, judging 
from the nature of the jobs he had held before coming 
with the company in question. He knew all the shib- 
boleths of management—except what they meant. He 
had got this job through his banking connections and, 
as I learned afterward, he had got his banking con- 
nections through his wife’s social connections. He 
looked like a top flight executive, he talked like one, 
he acted like one. And all he had inside his head was 
fog. When finally the president of the company, who 
incidentally had had nothing to do with hiring this 
guy, asked my appraisal of Mr X I gave it in no uncer- 
tain terms. Mr. X moved on in a daze to greener pas- 
tures. The point is that you can often be mislead by a 
man’s personality. You may like a guy but that’s no 
proof that he’ll be worth a damn on the firing line. 

In selecting men for big jobs I may often have been 
lucky but I have made some first class blunders too. 
[ once interviewed a chap to fill a $15,000.00 job. (This: 
was in the thirties when that kind of money was big 
dough). This man came to me and he impressed me 
very much. His technical training and experience were 
excellent. His experience record was good and with 
good companies. He had imagination, a keen sense of 
humor, a lot of color and obviously a lot of drive. But. 
something seemed wrong but I could not put my finger 
on it. All doubts were swept away when the president 
of the company for which he was working called up me 
at home and told me he was delighted that Joe Doaks 
had such a splendid opportunity. His company couldn't 
begin to match it because both of the men above J.D. 
were young men and equally good. I told my friend I 
appreciated his broadmindedness in not attempting 
to stand in the way of this young man. I felt I had 
picked a winner. 

But I hadn't. Experience with him showed I was 
right about his good qualities. He had everything it 
took to make a great administrator except one—the 
ability to focus all his talents on the problem in hand 
and get it solved completely. In due course he was 
fired. When this happened I felt like tearing the head 
off his former boss who had recommended him so 
highly. I felt he had unloaded a lemon on me and my 
client as well. But before I allowed my temper to get 
the best of my judgement I did some thinking. I 
realized then that the company in which he had worked 
was one of the most well organized in the trade and the 
chap who had been Joe Doak’s boss was an excep- 
tionally capable man. The conclusion was obvious: 
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Because much of the initial research on gas (ethylene oxide) 
sterilization originated at American Sterilizer, growing numbers 
of AMSCO-developed installations have been serving production 


and processing industries for more than eight years. 





he as in the traditional Pressure Steam or Dry Heat 
methods, the American Sterilizer Company offers the world’s 
largest accumulation of facilities, experience and research data 


on the broad subject of sterilization. 
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Joe Doaks had done a splendid job for his former com- 
pany because he couldn't have done anything else. He 
was under the daily supervision of a man who kept 
him constantly on the rails, whereas in the job I got 
for him Joe Doaks was his own boss. There are a lot 
of executives who are superb operators so long as they 
are being controlled with a tight rein by somebcdy 
who is bigger and better than they are. 

Recently one of my clients had a similar experience 
with a man who had excellent training and experience 
and a first class reputation. But when he was given 
the responsibility of leading the team he fell flat on his 
face. He worked like hell but he became so involved 
with unimportant details that he completely lost. sight 
of the essentials. 

| think the only way to size up a guy is to spend 
quite a bit of time with him so as to size up his reac- 
tions to social, political and economic situations quite 
apart from the business or industry involved. If the 
job is a key job you cannot investigate the man, his 
performance and his relations with associates and sub- 
ordinates too thoroughly. 

It is a sad commentary that in the drug and cos- 
metic industries we have so few really top flight men. 
I have never been in an organization that had enough 
of them in spite of management training programs; 
in spite of vast sums of money expended in sending 
likely candidates to universities to take special man- 
agement training. | have seen many cases where ob- 
viously second and even third rate men were advanced 
to important positions simply because the management 
had not been able to find men better qualified inside 
or outside their organizations. There is always a hope 
that with added responsibility and more pay that a 
number two man will develop into a number one man. 
One reason for this condition in my opinion is that all 
the way up the steps of management we refuse to 
allow executives to spend company funds without 
loading them down with paper work to justify it; we 
refuse to let men go it alone; we force them into con- 
ferences and committees before they are allowed to do 
anything to such an extent that they lose all sense of 
self reliance and they get to a point where they don’t 
want to take responsibility. 


Concrete Floors 

It seldom happens that a concrete floor fails in this 
country. Most of them crack some but usually not to 
any great extent. Most of the severe cracking I have 
seen was caused by frost during winter construction. 
Occasionally, however, cracking will occur owing to a 
change in sub floor conditions such as washing out of 
fill or excessive settlement caused by improper com- 
pacting before the floor was poured. Once in a while 
you will notice cracking around heavy machinery 
owing to a failure to take the weight of equipment into 
account before the floor was poured. 

A reinforced concreted floor is a homogenious slab 
or in other words a bridge. Minor ground changes can 
take place beneath it without affecting the strength of 
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the slab. It is designed to withstand compression 
usually 3000 pounds per square foot. It is designed to 
withstand vibration, even severe vibration imparted 
to it by machinery; and it is designed to withstand con- 
cussion or impect such as occurs when heavily loaded 
lift trucks roll over it. 

In the drug and cosmetic industry factory floors 
usually are built of six inches of reinforced concrete, 
cast as an integral, monolithic slab and finished with 
hardeners and dust proofing materials. 

When such a floor is poured, the ground must first 
be carefully prepared to receive it. The ground must 
thoroughly be compacted either by rolling, tamping or 
water settling—the nature of the soil being the deter- 
miring factor. Sometimes the prepared soil is covered 
with several inches of sand, gravel or crushed rock. 

Occasionally a plant is built on rock or on very hard 
clay. In such cases, apart from leveling, the soil base 
needs no further preparation and the floor can be 
poured directly upon it. The nature of the subsoil de- 
termines the preparatory treatment. The main point 
for the builder to watch is to be sure that the base is 
wet enough or dense enough so that it will not suck 
the water out of the freshly poured concrete before it 
has had time to set up. Concrete floors should be kept 
moist for ten, or fifteen days after pouring until the 
concrete has had plenty of time to cure. 

Bad expansion joints will sometimes cause a floor 
to crack. Concrete expands as it dries and if the ex- 
pansion joints are too thin the slab will creep up at the 
edges and spall off in pieces. Some builders cast slabs 
10 by 40 feet; others 40 by 80 feet. I've seen floors 
cast in 40 by 80 feet slabs that never afterward showed 
the slightest sign of an expansion crack. This was due 
to the fact that the slab was properly poured; the 
concrete was right and contained not too much water 
nor too little; the slab was finished and cured properly 
and the expansion joints were of sufficient thickness. 


Windowless vs Windowed Labs 

The more I study it the more am I convinced that 
windowless labs are far more desirable than those 
which are made of glass. Even if the entire exterior 
of a laboratory building is made of glass, the major 
portion of the laboratories it contains will still be inside 
laboratories anyway. Hence the psychological value 
of an outside outlook is nil. Recently I saw the layout 
of an all glass lab. It looked like the Lever building. 
Labs were arranged around perimeter walls and all 
other labs, constituting the major portion of the space 
are inside labs. The scientists in the outside or perim- 
eter labs are suffering like hell from radiated heat and 
glare. Most of the outside windows had to be covered 
with venetian blinds or painted. But in spite of this 
when the sun is on the building the air conditioning 
load is increased to a point where the internal tem- 
perature is unbearable. In other words, just when they 
need the air conditioning they haven't got it. Inci- 
dentally a big. name architectural firm designed this 
building and is designing another one like it for one 
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of the big pharmaceutical houses. All this firm's build- 
ings look alike and are ‘real purty’ from the outside. 
But they are inflexible and uncomfortable within. 

Everywhere I go, even in labs located in old factory 
buildings, I find that big windows are painted blue 
or are covered with venetian blinds. Yet if you asked 
most of these chemists if they’d like working in a win- 
dowless building most of them would say ‘no’ in spite 
of the fact that they may now be working in an inside 
laboratory and may never have been in a windowless 
building in their lives. Like the guest I had once who 
wouldn’t eat parsnips. I asked him point blank if he’d 
ever eaten parsnips. He never had but by God he knew 
he didn’t like them! I prevailed upon him to try just 
one small piece. With an expression of distaste he tried 
it and to his utter amazement he found it was one of 
the nicest vegetables he’d ever eaten. 

Prejudice is a hard thing to knock down. The presi- 
dent of one company said bluntly he wouldn't let me 
design a windowless building. He didn’t like them. He 
had never been in one. And he wouldn’t have to work 
in this one. But all the same he’s ‘agin’ it regardless of 
what could be saved in construction and operating 
cost. The funny part of it was that at the time he 
made the pronouncement he was sitting with his back 
to a large window in his office and the window was 
completely covered with very heavy drapes through 
which not a glimmer of outside light could penetrate! 

When I say “windowless” I don’t mean to exclude 
the possibility of using glass doors at the end of corri- 


dors through which a glimpse of the outside world can 
be obtained as the lab workers walk down the corri- 
dors to go to the John. When windowless labs are de- 
signed with plenty of light and embellished with paste! 
colors they are exceedingly pleasant to work in. 


Ultra-high Speed Rotary Tablet Press 

A radically new ultra-high speed double rotary tab- 
let press capable of producing up to 3,500 compressed 
tablets per minute from powdered granulations with 
single tooling will be featured by the Arthur Colton 
Company, 3400 E. Lafayette, Detroit 7, in Booth No. 
50 at the forthcoming 26th Exposition of the Chemical 
Industries to be held in the New York City Coliseum 
from December 2-6. 

The new streamlined, 49-die press, which has been 
designated as the Model 249, provides a compression 
pressure of 9,000 pounds and has a new compact de- 
sign of removable twin stainless steel hoppers. New 
controls for operating the press are conveniently lo- 
‘ated at the front of the machine. These include hand- 
wheel adjustments for tablet weight and thickness, 
speed control handwheel, a handwheel for jogging the 
press for setup operations, and a knob pullout slide 
for quick punch removal. External handwheel adjust- 
ments for pressure overload control are located at each 
side of the press. 

Also mounted on the front of the press is a new com- 
bination tachometer-counter unit that indicates die 
table speed and tablet production count. A new, re- 










New MODEL U.S. 
AUTOMATIC ROTARY 
VACUUM FILLER 


MODEL SHOWN 
is the new hi- 
speed NC-45 
with 45 filling 
tubes 
hot and cold 
products. Mod- 
els for every 
requirement 


U. S. MODEL B-49 STRAIGHT- 
LINE VACUUM FILLER. Most 
automatic one-man filler. With or 
without discharge conveyor. For 
all liquids. Changeover for all types 
containers. Contact parts stainless 
steel, or plastics. Get Bulletin B-49. 
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U. S. MODEL B-2 

VACUUM FILLER 

Continuous production, filling 
two containers at atime Auto- 
matic product supply For all 
containers up to 44%” dia All 
liquids and semi-liquids. Port- 
able. Write for Bulletin B-2. 


Fills 
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“U. S. AUTOMATIC ROTARY VACUUM FILLER” 
is the name of a great filling principle. It is built in a 
series of Basic Models that differ in size and capacity. The 
Model chosen is custom-engineered to meet the user’s spe- 
cific requirements. Thus, the user gets a universally en- 
dorsed long-life machine, that is custom-built to his entire 
needs and insures dependable operation at minimum cost. 


FORTY-FIVE YEARS OF SPECIALIZATION have per- 
petuated U. S. leadership in the filling of liquid products. 
Today, the most famous brands in pharmaceuticals, wines, 
liquors, foods, condiments, household and industrial chem- 
icals, waxes, and detergents pass through the filling tubes 
of these great machines. 












oe Whatever your liquid filling needs may be, 


write for engineering recommendations or 
request the “Rotary Filler Bulletin.” 


U S. SIPHON FILLER 
For all liquids, foamy prod- 
ucts or products that do not 
permit agitation. Stainless 
steel tubes, acid resistant 
glass lined tank. Write for the 
Siphon Bulletin. 
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uU. S. BOTTLERS MACHINERY CO. 
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PORTLAND, ORE. e OGDEN e JACKSON, MISS. e KANSAS CITY e TUCSON ¢ ATLANTA ¢ HONOLULU 
SANTIAGO e SAO PAULO e MONTREAL ¢ TORONTO ¢ VANCOUVER e WINNIPEG ¢ TOLEDO (export) 


Chicago 18, Illinois 


SPECIALISTS IN LIQUID FILLING AND CONTAINER CLEANING EQUIPMENT 
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movable stainless steel discharge chute is located in a 
redesigned streamlined guard that supports the feed 
frame. 

\ new die design with a clamp ring that eliminates 
die lock and avoids die pushup during operation is In- 
cluded in the new Colton Model 249 press. A new 
upper cam design with added punch head contact area 
is also a feature of the press. 

Powered by a 2-hp motor, the new Colton ultra- 
high speed tablet press occupies the same floor space 
as present Colton Model 241 presses. 

Among other Colton equipment to be shown for the 
first time at the Chemical Show is a new Model 232 
Compression coating tablet press that applies dry 
coatings to compressed tablets at extremely high pro- 
duction rates. The machine at the show will be 
equipped with a new device for feeding capsule-shaped 
tablets. 

A unique demonstration showing how precision hobs 
for making Colton tablet punches are produced by the 
engraving process will also be carried out in the Colton 
Booth. 

A new variable drive-equipped No. 16 coating stand 
for applying liquid coatings to compressed tablets 
will also be shown for the first time in the Colton Booth 
along with a No. 685 large-model batch mixer for 
processing and preparing granulations. 

Also shown in the Colton exhibit will be a No. 542 
dual oscillating-rotary granulator and sifter, a new 





Colton Model 249 Ultra High Speed Rotary Tablet Press 


No. T-2433E, 24-tray single-truck drying oven with 
compact overhead controls and a No. 250 high speed 
rotary tablet press for slugging operations and large 
tablet production. 

Personnel in attendance at the Colton Booth at the 
Exposition will include: K. B. Hollidge, executive 





New Way to Code 
Cans, Jars, Bottles 


Compact, portable attachment . . . requires 
no breaking of line . . . delivers up 
to 600 imprints per minute. ¢° 


The Gottscho “Model TB” 
MARKOCODER® machine is a 
unique, fully automatic, pack- 
aging line attachment for cod- 
ing bottoms of cans, bottles, 
jars, canisters, paper contain- 
ers at high speeds. Makes con- 
sistently clean, permanent ink 
imprints. Designed for quick 
code changes, simple mainte- 
nance, easy adjustment for 
different sizes. Offers all the ad- 
vantages of a fixed-installation 
imprinter without requiring al- 
teration of present set-up. 


Write for Bulletin ‘“‘TB”’ 


ADOLPH GOTTSCHO, 


Dest. C Hilleide S&S, N. J. / 
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In Canada: RICHARDSON AGENCIES, LTD., 
Toronto and Montreal 
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This typical G-W Eppenbach Agi-Mixer is 
fully jacketed. Hydraulic lift raises mixing 
assembly. Contact parts are stainless steel. 





CHEM. SHOW 
SPACE 219 





only Agi-Mixers give 


HOMOGENIZING 
PADDLE MIXING 


at the same time! 


... That’s why hundreds of users have found G-W Eppenbach 
Agi-Mixers just about the most useful processing equipment 
they possess. 

Rotating paddles with teflon scraper blades work unrefined 
material down from the edges and top of the kettle to the 
high-speed, high shear Homo-Mixer homogenizing head. Here 
the material is drawn through small clearances between a pre- 
cision turbine and stator, and ejected upward against an 
adjustable deflector plate. At this point the paddles again 
direct the material down, and this cycle is repeated until the 
entire mass is properly homogenized and blended. 

G-W Eppenbach Agi-Mixers are built for rugged, exacting, 
time-saving service, and have scores of uses in processing 
pastes, creams, batters, slurries, gums, adhesives, pigments, 
resinous and latex compounds, and other viscous products. 


Use coupon for free 24-page Fact Book describing 
the whole unusual Eppenbach line. 


hh ———- “Gmina Cw “he | 


G/£FoRrD-Woon Co. 


Eppenbach Div., Dept. 0-11 
420 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Please send me your free Eppenbach Fact Book:- 
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vice-president; W. A. Doepel, sales manager; L. P. 
Gajda, vice-president in charge of engineering; A. R. 
Pearce, director of customer service; H. C. Edgar, Col- 
ton chief engineer and B. Hammer, superintendent of 
the punch & die plant. Sales representatives in at- 
tendance will include: W. I. Smith; C. D. Packard: 
E. V. Kistner; G. Kohler and J. Reid. 
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Steel Enclosures for Sterile Packaging 

A line of stainless steel enclosures to provide dust- 
free, sterile conditions for filling and sealing operations 
of pharmaceuticals and other sensitive materials has 
been developed by 8. Blickman, Inc., 8100 Gregory 
Avenue, Weehawken, \. J. These enclosures can be 
supplied for any standard pharmaceutical! filling and 
sealing machine in new or existing installations. 

In operation, the enclosure is continuously main- 
tained at a sufficient positive pressure so that the air 
flow is always outwards even though an access door 
or delivery port is open. The only air entering the en- 
closure is through intake baflles at the top of the unit, 
where the air first passes through an electronic pre- 
cipitator with ionizing cell or glass fiber filters (de- 
pending on the particle size to be removed and tech- 
nical requirements) and then past a series of u-y 
lamps for sterilization, before being distributed into 
the enclosure. 

The enclosures are fabricated entirely from Type 
304 stainless steel, polished inside and out. All joints 
are crevice-free, flush welded to help maintain sanitary 
conditions and to facilitate cleaning. The enclosures 
are equipped with large observation windows on. all 
four sides, two access doors for adjustment and main- 
tenance, built-in glove ports, and a filling door for re- 
plenishing the supply of bottles or ampules. All doors 
and windows are neoprene rubber gasketed and all 
corners are vulcanized for reliable dust-tight sealing. 

The interior of the enclosure is well illuminated with 
fluorescent lamps mounted on the top and sides. In 
addition, the unit contains u-v lamps which sterilize 
incoming ampules, vials or stoppers. Stoppers are 
gravity fed from a hopper on top of the enclosure so 
that the supply can be replenished without opening 
the machine. When sealing ampules, the exhaust gasses 
from the burners are vented to the outside through a 
flexible tube. Interlocking switches on all access doors 
shut off the u-v lamps over the work area as soon as a 
door is opened to protect the operator. 

Modifications in construction and equipment can 
be supplied to tailor these enclosures for individual 
machines or operating requirements. 


Automatic Checkweighing Machine 

A new line of Selectrol automatic checkweighing 
machines capable of proving weight accuracies in the 
range of one part in 5,000 up to one part in 20,000 
has been announced by the Exact Weight Scale Co., 
Columbus, O. The manufacturer states that these new 
automatic product and package checkweighing ma- 
chines are available in capacities from one gram up to 
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100 pounds. Automatic transfer mechanisms place the 
commodity on, and remove it from, the weighing ele- 
ment with a minimum of impact. The transfer mecha- 
nism poses no accuracy limitation on the scale since 
the transfer mechanisms are not attached to the scale 
lever system. 

The Selectrol model #144 employs a rotary trans- 
fer mechanism with one loading station, one weighing 
station and two discharge stations. Model #145 in- 
corporates an in-line “walking deck” transfer mecha- 
nism. Other Selectrol designs use conveyor belts and 
air powered deflecting gates to shunt the products into 
numerous weight classification channels. 

The scale weighing element is comprised of an ex- 
tremely sensitive, even lever balance Shadograph 
Seale. Accurate weight is guaranteed by the use of 
counterweights on the scale weight platter—assuring 
the weighing of all commodities against a known pre- 
determined weight. Shadograph Scales provide a 
visual weight reading dial with a frictionless optical 
light indicating system. 

The control system consists of direct reading crystal 
photocells on adjustable mountings alongside the op- 
tical reading scale dial. A printed circuit’ transistor 
amplifier is employed. This design offers extreme cir- 
cuit stability plus direct correlation of dial reading. 

Optional accessories include recorders, counters, 
visual and audible signaling devices. 

Models #144 and #145 operate at speeds up to 30 
weighings per minute, depending upon capacity and 
accuracy required, Other models are available with 
speeds up to 120 weighings per minute. 


Counter with Totalizer Keeps 
Automatic Proportioning Records 

A newly developed counter and totalizer enables 
processors to maintain an accurate inventory check on 
each ingredient being fed into a proportioning system, 
it has been announced by Richardson Scale Company, 
Van Houten Avenue, Clifton, N. J. 

The new counter records the weight of each ingre- 
dient used during any batch or during any required 
interval of time, and also totalizes the weight of all 
ingredients used. Sizes are available for recording 
anywhere up to a hundred ingredients. 

When any ingredient is used in a batch, the in- 
ventory counter for that material will record in 
pounds the actual weight of material withdrawn from 
storage and used in the batch; and simultaneously the 
totalizer counter will also record the actual weight in 


pounds. If a batching operation involves 200 Ibs. of 


ingredient “A” and 300 pounds of “B”, the register 
for material ““A”’ will record 200, the register for in- 
eredient “B” will record 300, and the totalizer counter 
will record 500. When the batch is repeated, ingredient 
“A” register will show 400, ingredient “B’ 600, and 


the totalizing register 1000 Ibs. 
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ERTEL EQUIPMENT SERVES 


The DRUG and COSMETIC Industry 





ERTEL 
MODEL 
EFS 
FILTER 





Designed for use with any type filtering medium. Uses 10 to 
40 filtering surfaces 12”x12” square. Filter media creates its 
own gasket, thus rubber washers are eliminated. Nickel 
plated bronze or all stainless steel circulatory passages. 


EU MODEL 
UTILITY 
FILTER 


Comparison and operation 
records prove this 16” square 
filter unmatched in perform- 
ance. Fully described in cata- 
log. Ask for your copy. 


oe eS eh ee 


Available in ten uniform grades for ali filters up to 25” 
square. Manufactured under rigid control, they are acid 
treated to meet Ertel standards of low leachable calcium and 
iron content. As a double check, these pads are analyzed 
periodically by an independent laboratory . reports of 
these tests are available at any time. A complimentary set-up 
of these pads for your present filter is available upon request. 


ECD MODEL 
ENCLOSED DISC FILTER 


Incorporates the outstanding 
feature of independent clos- 
ing of filtering elements thus 
providing a positive seal. A 
unit built by engineers 
for trouble-free operation. 
Twin cylinder unit illus- 
trated—also available with 
‘single cylinder for smaller 
Capacities. 


ERTEL, ENGINEERING 


re 




















KINGSTON 1, NEW YORK 
Branch Office & Showroom Located in New York City 
COMPLETE LINE OF 


Liquid Handling Equipment 


OUR _ REPRESENTATIVES 
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STOKES 


‘Sea 


Granulators employ the efficient 
oscillating principle for break- 
ing up moistened or dried ag- 
gregates. Inarangeof capacities 


Drying Cabinets use recirculat- 
ing air; steam or electric heat- 
ing under automatic control. 
Models with 5, 16 and 24 trays. 





Stokes high-speed rotaries at Pfizer. One at left 
produces Ataraxoid tablets (5 mg.) at rate of 2500 
t.p.m. The one at right produces Terramycin tablets 
(250 mg.) at rate of 1800 t.p.m. Note centralized 
controls and easily serviced supply hoppers. 


Granulating Mixers, for blend- Coating Pans. Model 1-D stand 
ing wet or dry materials, feature uses 16” to 60’ stainless of 
dust-tight lid, safety shut-off, copper pans, or polishing pans 
controlled tilt for unloading. with removable canvas drums. 














Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
Uses Stokes 540 Machines 
for High-Speed Tabletting 


Now, there are three Stokes 
540 Rotaries at Pfizer... 
producing Terramycin and 
Ataraxoid tablets, Capette 
and Stimplant pellets. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., were so pleased with 
the trouble-free performance of their first Stokes 
high-speed 540 Rotary that two additional 
units were purchased and are in production 
at Pfizer. 


One Model 540 produces Ataraxoid tablets at 
the rate of from 2500 to 2700 tablets per 
minute. The tablets are elliptical shaped and 
imprinted with the Pfizer name. Ataraxoid isa 
combination of Pfizer’s anti-arthritic and anti- 
inflammatory agent, Sterane, and the tran- 
quilizer, Atarax. A second machine produces 
Terramycin and other antibiotics at a rate of 
from 1500 to 1800 tablets per minute. 


A third Stokes 540 is used to process Capette 
and Stimplant pellets at 2000 per minute. 


Terramycin, Ataraxoid, Sterane, Atarax, Capette and 
Stimplant are trademarks of Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 


Pharmaceutical Equipment Division 
F. J. STOKES CORPORATION 
5500 Tabor Road, Philadelphia 20, Pa. 


These cylindrical shaped tablets are separate 
(diethylstilbestrol) pellet implants used to pro- 
duce more tender and flavorful poultry and 
meatier cattle, respectively. 


Compactly designed, Stokes Model 540 Rotary 
Tabletting Machines require minimum floor 
space. Their low construction enables inspec- 
tion of the hopper contents from normal eye 
level. Longer tool and machine life is assured 
by centralized pressure lubrication and greater 
overload protection. 


New, lower roll cams prevent double impres- 
sions by embossed punches. Anti-jump retain- 
ers prevent tool damage when the machine is 
accidentally run dry. Built-in vibration mount- 
ing eliminates the need for special foundations 
or permanent attachment to the floor. 


Find out today how the Stokes 540 Rotary 
Tabletting Machines can help increase your 
own production rates ... and bring new econ- 
omy to your operations. Contact your nearest 
Stokes office for complete information on these 
machines—and for assistance by Stokes’ ex- 
tensive research facilities and the Stokes 
Advisory Service. 


STOKES 
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f Glamorous Hands Around the World 
Call For the Foremost Name 





DURLIN. 


4 


for bulk nail enamel 





DURLIN is the Foremost Name in BULK 
NAIL ENAMEL catering to the leading 
class packagers the world over. Durlin is first 
in quality, first in fashion-right colors, 


first in technical and packaging service. | | R | N (0 
8 





Ry: = %, 744 Broad Street, Newark 2, N. J. 
norous hands id i. around the world... Cable Address: Durlin Newark Newjersey 
% @ 
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Lanthanum Antiperspirant 
Salts 


A series of lanthanum salts of the 
lower alkanesulfonic acids were prepared 
by W. D. Rolland G. E. Cwalina (J.Am. 
Pharm. Assoc. Sct. kd. 46:578,1957) for 
the purpose of evaluating their astrin- 
gent, antiperspirant and/or deodorant 
activity. 

Since the aluminum ion’s antiperspi- 
rant activity is regarded as being due 
to its ability to block the sweat glands 
because it is an effective protein coag 
ulant, it seems that the Hofmeister series 
provides theoretical grounds for the be- 
lief that lanthanum may be of superior 
value. The most effective coagulant in 
the series is lanthanum; therefore it 
would seem likely that this electro- 
positive trivalent metal would be the 
most effective antiperspirant agent. 

A series of antiperspirant salts was 
prepared by Collins and evaluated on a 
molar basis with respect to the cation. 
The following compounds were studied 
and are listed in order of decreasing ef- 
fectiveness: lanthanum sulfamate, lan- 
thanum methionate, cerium methionate, 
cerium sulfamate, lanthanum chloride, 
aluminum chloride, zinc methionate, 
aluminum sulfamate, zine sulfate, alu- 
minum methionate, aluminum methane- 
trisulfonate, and aluminum sulfate. 

The lanthanum salts were made by 
mixing saturated aqueous solutions of 
the sodium salt of the alkanesulfonic 
acid and Janthanum chloride, collecting 
the precipitate, washing it with distilled 
water and drying at 100°C. The salts 
prepared were two ethanedisulfonates, 
one ethanetrisulfonate, two propane- 
monosulfonates, two propanedisulfo- 
nates and one propanetrisulfonate. No 
solubility data for the salts are given, 
and results of tests concerning antiper- 
spirant /deodorant activity are promised 
in a later publication. 

Commen!: The paper would certainly 
have been more valuable if even solubility 
and other properties of the salls had been 
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reporled along with some indication as to 
antiperspiranl activity. The Collins refer- 
ence ts lo a 1954 thesis al Purdue Uni- 
versity which we have nol seen. Toricily 
studies, more important than any other 
faclor, were not mentioned. 


Sustained Release 
Tablet Patent 

U. S. Patent 2,793,979 was issued on 
May 28, 1957 to E. V. Svedres and 
assigned to Smith, Kline and French. 
The first claim of the patent covers “A 


sustained release pharmaceutical tablet ° 


comprising non-sustained release gran- 
ules of a selected solid medicament, 
sustained release granules comprising 
said medicament dispersed in solid fatty 
material resistant to disintegration and 
slowly dispersible in the gastro-intes- 
tinal tract, each of said sustained re- 
lease granules including, in addition 
to said medicament and said solid fatty 
material, a carrying matrix of dried 
syrup solids from a dehydrated granu- 
lating solution, and the sustained re- 
lease granules taken together forming 
a matrix holding the non-sustained 
release granules, said tablet maintaining 
atherapeutic level of the medicament 
over an extended period of time..” 

In accordance with this invention 
the time delay material is a fatty acid, 
alcohol or ester, alone, or an admixture 
thereof, and can be modified with a 
waxy material of natural or synthetic 
sources. More specifically, the fatty 
acid may have from 10 to 22 carbon 
atoms. 

The fatty alcohols may have from 
14 to 31 carbon atoms and may be, for 
example, lauryl alcohol, cetyl, stearyl, 
myristyl, myricyl, arachyl, carnubyl or 
ceryl alcohol. 

The esters may be mono-, di- or 
triglyceryl esters formed from fatty 
acids having from 10 to 22 carbon atoms. 

The modifying wax material is an 
ester of a fatty acid having from 12 to 
31 carbon atoms and a fatty alcohol 
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having from 12 to 31 carbon atoms. 
Examples are myricyl palmitate, bees- 
wax, celyl palmitate, spermaceti, my- 
ricyl cerotate, carnauba wax, cetyl 
myristate, palmitate or cerotale, my- 
ricyl melissate, stearyl palmitate, steary! 
myristate or lauryl laurate. The selected 
wax may be 25 per cent by weight of 
the time delay material. 

The invention is applicable to any 
solid medicament or any liquid med- 
icament not required in large quantities. 

Conventional inert 
terra alba, lactose and starch can be 
added to the solid medicament as de- 
sired. When reduced to a powder, be- 
fore being mixed with the time delay 
material, the solid medicament and 
filler, when used, will be of a size to pass 


fillers, such as 


through a screen of 20 mesh or smaller 
in size. A particle size of 35 mesh is 
preferred. In the time delay granules 
the solid medicament, alone or together 
with filler, when used, should not be in 
excess of 200 per cent by weight of the 
time delay material. 

The granulating solution for the time 
delay granules comprises water, pref- 
erably in amount of from 15 to 30 per 
cent by weight and in no event more 
than 50 per cent by weight and from 
70 to 85 per cent by weight and in no 
event less than 50 per cent by weight 
of a monosaccharide, such as, for ex- 
ample, dextrose or levulose or a di- 
sacchride, such as, for example, sucrose; 
lactose or maltose, or a polysaccharide: 
such as, for example, dextrin, or mix- 
tures thereof. 

Alternatively, the granulating solu- 
tion may contain from 75 to 90 percent 
by weight of water and from 10 to 25 
per cent by weight of gelatin or a natural 
plant hydrocolloid, such as acacia, 
tragacanth, agar, or an alginate, such 
as sodium alginate, pectin, or chondrus 
may be used in the same proportions. 
An aqueous solution of a hexahydric 
alcohol, such as sorbitol or mannitol can 
also be used as the granulating solution. 
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The granulations formed after the 
addition of the granulating solution are 
formed through screens having a mesh 
of from 8 to 12. After the thus formed 
granules are dried, they are forced 
through a screen having a mesh of from 
12 to 20. 

The time delay granules and the non- 
time delay granules are now thoroughly 
mixed, both types of granules having 
been formed to have approximately the 
same size and when tabletted to pro- 
vide continuously a desired therapeutic 
level of the medicament over an extend- 
ed period of time. Preferably all of the 
granules contain approximately the 
same amount of medicament, the non- 
time delay granules being about 25 per 
cent to 100 per cent by weight, and 
preferably 50 per cent, of the time delay 
granules. The mixture of granules is 
then tabletted in a conventional tablet- 
ing machine. 

The final com- 


tabletted product 


prises time delay granules which include 


a matrix of dried solids of the dehy- 
drated granulating solution, these dried 
solids on the time delay granules linking 
the time delay granules together to form 
a matrix holding the non-time delay 
eranules. 

The non-time delay granules can be 
tabletted in combination with groups 
of time delay granules, the groups 
utilizing various different time delay 
materials or different amounts of time 
delay material, or both, to provide dif- 
ferent times of release for each group to 
maintain continuously a desired ther- 
apeutic level. 


Cosmetic Research 

By implication, and directly, we have 
beaten the drum for a number of years 
for increased research expenditures in 
cosmetics as well as in pharmaceuticals, 
since promotion expenditures are sky- 
rocketing and becoming less productive. 
Our premise is that it is easier and 
cheaper to sell a new, good product to 
the consumer than merely to rework the 
pitch and resell the same product. On 
the other hand, weare not foolish enough 
to believe that the world will beat a 
path to the door of the new mouse trap 
unless there is a barker persuading pass- 
ers-by to try the new path. 

Outstanding success stories in the in- 
dustry have been home cold waving and 
aerosol hair sprays and both of these 
point up the same moral: when a new 
product really does something that 
couldn’t be done as well before, and 
really shows results, consumer resistance 
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will be at a minimum. The odorless de- 
pilatory, squeeze bottle and stick deo- 
dorants, aerosol shaves are all examples 
of products that are real improvements 
in terms of effectiveness and ease of use 
that were easily translated into sales 
volume. These had to come out of 
somebody’s research department. 

“Chemical Week,” September 14, 
points up some current activity along 
these lines. Rubinstein (not Rubenstein) 
is ready to market a progesterone cream 
with 10,000 international units of pro- 
gesterone per ounce. Another active 
hormone, thyroid extract, is being con- 
sidered by a company that has done 
well with Royal Jelly. The German and 
French literature indicates extensive ac- 
tivity along the lines of “physiological 
cosmetics” by European manufacturers. 
Their testing methods, however, often 
consist of equal parts of assertion and 
test (one horse and one rabbit), which 
is not considered adequate in this coun- 
try. 

There may well be a certain volume of 
research effort in the direction of includ- 
ing potent medicinals in cosmetic prod- 
ucts to obtain marked changes in skin; 
we believe that really only small, hesi- 
tant steps have been made. Without 
advocating expensive fundamental re- 
search, which must indeed be done but 
is too expensive and too speculative for 
most commercial organizations, we 
nevertheless feel that the already avail- 
able knowledge of the physiology, phar- 
macology and biochemistry of the skin 
is not as widespread in the industry as 
it should be. The dermatologists, willing 
to help when called upon, often lack 
adequate chemical and formulating 
knowledge to help in the making of a 
practical, useful product. The formulat- 
ing chemist is often lost in conducting 
clinical studies to determine efficacy and 
is not qualified to handle toxicity stud- 
ies. When the proper combination of 
skills, backed up by management’s con- 
viction that the new products will sell 
easily and well, becomes available to the 
cosmetic industry, outstanding progress 
in cosmetics that will do things to the 
skin can be expected. 

Meanwhile, much effort, worthwhile 
but certainly not of fundamental impor- 
tance, must be spent in devising quality 
control methods suitable for large scale 
manufacture and distribution. It is un- 
likely, however, that this type of re- 
search, will originate new and outstand- 


ing cosmetic products. 
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Antistatic Agent 

Pennsalt Chemicals Corporation has 
announced the availability of ethylsul- 
fonylethanol (CH3CH2SO2CH2CH20H), 
a new chemical developed for a wide 
variety of applications in the cosmetic, 
pharmaceutical, textile, and chemical 
industries. 

Of interest to the cosmetic field are 
the highly effective antistatic properties 
of ethylsulfonylethanol combined with 
extremely low toxicity. Laboratory test- 
ing of ESE as a removable antistatic 
agent for fibers indicates valuable uses 
for the product in permanent wave prep- 
arations, shampoos, and other formula- 
tions where antistatic properties are de- 
sirable. Maximum safety is assured by 
low toxicity and lack of skin irritancy, 
high boiling point, and high flash point. 

An unusual combination of properties 
including miscibility with water and 
many polar organic solvents, reactivity 
typical of aliphatic alcohols, and mild 
humectancy suggest evaluation of ESE 
as a base for cosmetics and pharmaceuti- 
cal preparations. 

Ethylsulfonylethanol is available as a 
developmental chemical from Pennsalt 
pilot-plant facilities. Samples of the 
Product and a booklet describing chem- 
ical properties and details of application 
may be had on request from Pennsalt 
Chemicals Corporation, Department P, 
3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Salicylamide Suspension 
Johnson & Johnson has developed and 
is in the process of marketing “Liqui- 
prin,” a salicylImide suspension for pedi- 
atric use as an analgesic and antipyretic. 
The product possesses a number of use- 
ful plus factors. First, salicylamide has 
had growing acceptance as a substitute 
for and improvement on aspirin, pri- 
marily because it combines aspirin’s ef- 
fectiveness with stability, reduced gas- 
tric irritation and a taste that is easily 
covered. Next, the product has been 
formulated to provide dosage in drops 
for infants and finally, the bottle is spill- 
proof and contents can only be removed 
by means of the dropper provided. 
“Liquiprin” is a raspberry flavored 
suspension containing one grain or 65 
mg. of salicylamide per cc. of suspension. 
Comment: A number of years ago I 


formulated a salicvlamide suspension ot 


provide 200 mq. per cc. and this could 
easily have been modified to provide the 
equivalent of two aspirin tablets (650 mq.) 
per 5 cc. teaspoon, but management 
couldn’t see it. Oh well, it takes all kinds 
of people and brains to make a world. 
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VITAMIN” 


You get vitamin C “‘b ‘the tons” from Roche. 

l-Ascorbic acid so produced by Roche care and skill is identical chemi- 

cally and biologically with nature’s product. It is pure and beneficial. 

For remedying wid spread nutritional deficiencies, vitamin C ‘Roche’ 

needs little proof. ‘of performance in supplementing diets. Its excel- 
“tence is accepted—its efficacy established. 

Food freezers and ickers, seeking ways to make their good foods 

better, will gain by using ‘Roche’ ascorbic acid. Pharmaceutical manu- 
- facturers, too, can put their full reliance on Roche for pure vitamin C, 
- made to U.S.P. standards delivered promptly in protective packaging. 

Roche, the headquar sof vitamin C knowledge since 1937, has a 

wealth of information and expert technical help. Make it work for you. 


: _ ORDER from Roche 








Laboratory Data Sheet 


ROCHE 


|-ASCORBIC ACID, u.s.. 
COATED /-ASCORBIC ACID—97.5% 
SODIUM /-ASCORBATE 





@ The first to achieve commercial production of vitamin C by the famous 
Reichstein synthesis. 

@ Roche produces every useful type of /-ascorbic acid to meet virtually 
every manufacturing need. 

@ Single uniform lots as high as 3000 kilos, saving you assay costs. 


@ All types are uniform, readily soluble and easy to handle. 
@ Roche guarantees highest quality, held to rigid specifications. 
@ Quick delivery from strategically located warehouses. 


@ Packaged to protect original quality in sealed tamperpruf containers, 
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is retained on 60 mesh 


100% (+) passes through 20 mesh. 95° 

’ g 

GRANULAR Similar to granulated sugar in particle size. Satisfactory for direct 
TYPE 20-60 addition to dried granulations 





100°C (*) passes through 40 mesh. 98¢o is retained on 80 mesh 
A free-flowing product similar to table salt in particle size. Ree- 
ommended for tablet granulations where fine powder is consid 
ered less suitable because of denser packing 


FINE 
GRANULAR 
TYPE 40-80 





100 (*) passes through 60 mesh. Approximately 25° remains 
SUPERFINE on 100 mesh. 45-50°C passes through 100 mesh and remains on 
GRANULAR 200 mesh. 25-35% passes through 200 mesh. A very fine free- 


flowing crystal suitable for dry gelatin capsules or tableting. Use- 
ful in dry mixtures, food supplements 


TYPE 60-100 





FINE 100° (=) passes through 100 mesh. Produced by grinding crys 
talline material. Non-abrasive on tableting dies. Widely used for 
POWDER granulations, solutions, food supplements. Minimizes fraction- 


TYPE 100 


ation of particles in dry mixtures 





Minimum 99% through 100 mesh. Minimum 90° through 200 
mesh. Milled extremely fine. Practically devoid of abrasive action 


ULTRA FINE 
(MICRO) on cutting dies. Screen te ubove ‘ . ‘ 
POWDER | tiers ts tetiinie, cauipnent.“humbty. static charges, et.” Redaneuta 


TYPE 325 etial is smaller than 44 microns Cequi 

















AMPUL Very fine crystals—easily dissolved. Minimum color. Specially 
produced and tested for use in parenteral solutions. See Roche 
TYPE technical brochure “Notes on Vitamin B, and Vitamin C Paren- 
teral Solutions” for complete details 
Especially produced for use in the food industry. Free-flowing, 
TYPE F will not dust or clump, dissolves easily. U.S.P. in quality, 100% 
through SO mesh. 98-99 remains on 200 mesh 
DESCRIPTION 





Coated ascorbic acid 97.5% ‘Roche’ is a fine, white, or nearly white powder. It is 
pure U.S-P. ascorbic acid powder coated with ethyl cellulose. The manufacture of 
coated ascorbic acid is licensed under Patent No. 2,410,417 to Roche and customers 


| 

| of Roche 

| SPECIFICATIONS 
| 


Particle Size 100% through 16 mesh screen 
75-92 through 40 mesh screen 
45-80% through 60 mesh screen 
35-60% through 100 mesh screen 


Minimum 97.5°¢ /-ascorbic acid 


Positive for /-ascorbie acid 


Assay 

Identity test 

Loss on drying 
USES AND DATA 


| Ethyl cellulose coated ascorbic acid ‘Roche’ has these advantages in pharmaceutical 


Negligible 


tablet manufacture 
| @ Small size, high potency (250-500 milligrams) tablets of light color can be 
made from dry granulations with very little excipient 
| @ Aids in eliminating chipping and capping during compression 
@ Retards discoloration, mottling during abnormal storage conditions. 
@ Reduces contact of ascorbic acid with reactive materials. 
@ Rapidly available in aqueous solution for assay 
@ Provides a tablet with slower release of ascorbic acid, tending to reduce 
localized acidity sometimes experienced with high potency tablets 
FOOD MANUFACTURERS 
@ Manufacturers of cured meats can use this type to advantage for retarding 
smokehouse activity, and for better protection in spice mixtures. It may also 
provide longer protection of color and flavor during storage and display 


The fineness of “powders” is described in both the U.S. Pharmacopeia and National 
Formulary in terms which are related to the number assigned to a standard sieve 
made of woven wire cloth. The size of wire, and sieve opening are standardized 
together with permissible variation in both average and maximum openings 








Permissible Permissible 
Sieve | Sieve Opening Sieve Variation in Variation in Wire 
Number in Microns Opening Mm.| Average Open- | Maximum Open- | Diameter Mm 
ing Per Cent ing Per Cent 
50 297 0.297 +5 =25 0.170-0.253 
100 149 0.149 +6 + 40 0.096-0.125 
200 74 0.074 iff + 60 0.045-0.061 
325 44 0.044 =s + 60 0.036 


























Standards are established for defining the fineness of powdered chemicals, together 
with a technique for determining the uniformity of fineness. The types of powders 
described in the U.S. Pharmacopeia and National Formulary do not represent the 
full range of particle sizes commercially available. No procedure is given for the 
determination of particle size in the “ultra-fine” or “micro powder™ 
times referred to as No. 325. This requires a sedimentation method and measurement 


range, some- 


in microns. Ordinary sieving methods are inaccurate 


The variation possible in the standard sieves plus such variables as the motion ap- 
plied to the screen and physical characteristics of the powder being screened affect 
accuracy and duplicability of screening tests. Particle size specifications based on 
mesh sizes must always be regarded as nominal rather than as strictly accurate limits 


of particle size and distribution 





This is the sodium salt of /-ascorbic acid. It is available as an odorless, 
tasteless, anhydrous, fine white powder or fine granular substance 


The antiscorbutic activity is in molecular proportion to /-ascorbic acid, 
a) one milligram of the sodium salt being equivalent to 0.889 milligram 
of the acid, or one milligram of the acid equivalent to 1.124 milligrams 
of sodium /-ascorbate. 


J 

5 
Highly soluble in water—62 grams ‘100 ml at 25°C, 78 grams 100 ml 
at 75°C. Aqueous solutions are unstabile, easily oxidized on exposure 
to air, or other factors which affect /-ascorbic acid. 
The pH of a sodium /-ascorbate solution is from 5.6 to 7.+ as compared 

_ with a pure /-ascorbic acid solution at pH 2.3-2.5. The more neutral 

a characteristic of the sodium salt recommends it for high dosage oral 

= forms where gastric sensitivity to lower pH might be undesirable. It is 

& useful in combination with ingredients which would react unfavorably 
under more acid conditions. Products can be buffered to a suitable pH 
by combining sodium /-ascorbate and ascorbic acid together 
Commercial forms of sodium J/-ascorbate are not recommended for 
preparation of parenteral solutions. It is more salisfactory lo prepare 
suitably buffered solutions of ‘Roche’ ampul type /-ascorbie acid, using 
sodium bicarbonate according to the special Roche method described 
in our technical brochure, “Notes on Vitamin B, and Vitamin C 

a Parenteral Solutions.” 

e 


Sodium /-ascorbate is of value as an antioxidant for use in comminuted 
meats and in curing pickles for hams, bacon, and corned beet. Because 
it is the salt of /-ascorbic acid (vitamin C), a substance naturally 
occurring in meats and identified in the U.S. Pharmacopeia, it may be 
preferred to antioxidants in the “chemical additive” class 








THESE PRODUCTS ARE FOR ANTIOXIDANT USE ONLY. IF USED IN FOOD PRODUCTS, 
NO CLAIM FOR NUTRITIONAL VALUE CAN BE MADE. 


Sodium d-isoascorbate, ‘Roche’, antioxidant with virtually no vitamin C activity. A 
white, free-flowing crystalline material. Slightly less soluble than /-ascorbic com- 
pounds. When replacing /-ascorbic acid, 23% more should be used to obtain equal 
antioxidant activity and 8° more when replacing sodium /-ascorbate. These differ- 
ences are due to the presence of both sodium and water of crystallization which are 


inactive. Literature on request 


Similar to sodium d-isoascorbate described 


d-lsoascorbic acid ‘Roche’ — antioxidant 
10% less than 


above. Useful where acid reaction or absence of sodium is desirable 
sodium d-isoascorbate or 10% more than /-ascorbic acid (because of water crystal- 
lization) is required for equivalent antioxidant activity. 
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NEED PRODUCT IDEAS? 


Give this new Dow Booklet a look 


Handy reference on 7 polypropylene glycols 
may lead to new products and improvements! 
You've found, we're sure, that a little spade work into 


facts uncovers profitable ideas for new as well as exist- 
ing products. This new 29-page Dow booklet can help! 


It digs right into the interesting and stimulating meat 
of seven polypropylene glycols — P250, P400, P750, 


P1200, P2000, P3000, and P4000. It discusses proper- 
ties, effects, and the widening areas where these clean, 
light-colored, slightly oily liquids are increasing in use. 
Possibilities seem unlimited, because the excellent lubri- 
cating and solvent qualities of polypropylene glycols 
are helpful to so wide a variety of products. 


Examine the facts yourself by mailing coupon, today. 
You'll want to refer to this booklet often! 








Nn 








Sf ee State__ 





THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Name 
Midland, Michigan, Dept. GD 828E-2 
Please send new Street 
Polypropylene Glycol 
Booklet City 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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important reasons to buy 





- Sodium Hydroxide 


panel : Potassium Hydroxide 


PELLETS 


Extremely pure—essential for many processes. 

Domestic Material—made by Baker men and methods. 
Available in Tonnage—Baker is America’s largest producer, 
Economical—often saves steps in processing. 


Convenient—free-flowing, easy to weigh, easy to pour. 


Specify Baker caustic pellets, and you get more than an 
excellent product of highest purity—You get the security of 
an assured, domestic supply direct from America’s largest 
manufacturer. 

Other advantages: Baker’s unequaled production facili- 
ties make it simple to order the most convenient, economical 
quantity for your operation. We can ship by the TON or 
Carload. 

Baker production is geared to both quantity and quality. 
Baker Sodium Hydroxide and Potassium Hydroxide Pellets 
are white, extremely pure, low in heavy metals, chloride, car- 
bonate, sulfate, phosphate, nitrogen and silica. The pellets are 
free-flowing, easy to pour, easy to weigh, easy to use. They'll 
simplify your handling operations, save you time and money. 


Baker supplies Sodium Hydroxide Pellets and Potas- 
sium Hydroxide Pellets in Reagent and U.S.P. grades. 


WRITE FOR PRICES AND SAMPLES: Address J. T. 
Baker Chemical Co., Executive Offices, Phillipsburg, N. J. 





Baker Industrial Chemicals 
Fini. by the tor 


Bakes 
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New Tranquilizers 

Four new families of powerful tran- 
quilizing agents—some of them exhibi- 
ting twenty times the strength of chlor- 
promazine in animal tests—have been 
synthesized in a chemical “break- 
through” revealed to the American 
Chemical Society during its 132nd na- 
tional meeting in New York City. 

Well over a thousand compounds have 
been studied in the Lilly laboratories. 
Two of them—ethoxybutamoxane and 
chlorethoxy butamoxane, already shown 
to have twenty times the strength of 
chlorpromazine—belong to a class of 
compounds called benzodioxanes. 

Ancther class of tranquilizers has been 
developed from a different adrenergic 
blocking agent by E. R. Shepard, D. E. 
Morrison, Buting, L. A. White. One 
series of compounds in this class is as 
active as chlorpromazine when tested in 
animals. 

A group of compounds closely related 
to these has been synthesized by Albert 
Pohland, and H. R. Sullivan. In animal 
tests these appear to be somewhat more 
potent and to act more specifically on 
certral brain mechanisms. 

The fourth class of tranquilizers was 
synthesized by Mills, N. R. Easton, and 
Boren. In this group, one type of modi- 
fication has produced a number of drugs 
ranging in potency from one to ten times 
that of chlorpromazine in animal tests. 


Youth Elixir 

According to a report originating in 
Paris and transmitted by the United 
Press, cow embryo extracts (placental 
extract?) when injected into geriatric 
patients raised the metabolic rate, 
“makes old blood young again’ and 
gives the patients new strength and 
buoyant spirits. The report was made 
by L. Binet and C. Jeramec-Tchernia to 
the French Academy of Science. 

Comment: On the basis of this statement 
it is possible to believe anvthing vou wish 
aboul the qualily and authenlicily of the 
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reporled work. Nevertheless, from past ex- 
perience with newspaper reporls and the 
uneven quality of French research, I am 
prepared to wait (I expect to wait for a 
long time) for confirmation of this report. 
T await confirmation coming from con- 
trolled tests on a large number of anony- 
mous patients, indications as to mecha- 
nism of action and some atlempt to deter- 
mine the active ingredient in the embrvo 
homogenate. I hope that some of my pro- 
motion friends will also wait for this con- 
firmation before they take off for outer 
space. 


Nobel Prize for Bovet 


Dr. Daniel Bovet, Swiss-born and 
head of the department of pharmacology 
in the Italian Health Institute, was 
awarded the 1957 Nobel Prize for Medi- 
cine. The award was made for Dr. 


3ovet’s work in originating synthetic 
antihistaminics and synthetic curarizing 
compounds. The prize-winning scientist 
has published more than 250 papers in 
the fields of microbiology, therapy of in- 
fectious diseases, pharmacology, phar- 
macodynamics, toxicology and endo- 
crinology, and any active worker in 
medicinal chemical research has on one 
or another occasion leaned heavily on 
the work of Bovet and his collaborators. 


Penicillinase Production 
The recent isolation of penicillinase- 
constituitive mutant strains of B.cereus, 
forming very large quantities of the en- 
zyme extracellularly in casein hydroly- 
sate without the need for stimulation 
with penicillin (J. Sneath, J.Gen.Micro- 
biol., 13:561,1955: Kegut, Pollock and 
Tridgell, Biochem.J., 62:391,19%6), has 
provided a means by which a stable, 
high titer preparation can be assured by 
a process described by M. R. Polleck 
(J.Pharm. Pharmacol., 9:609, 1957). 
The medium. consists of casein hy- 
drolysate and sodium citrate with 
ates 


sodium hydroxide added to pH 7.2. 
Magnesium sulfate and ferrous ammon- 


ium sulfate are also added to the culture 
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Advancing Therapy 


medium. Using an inoculum of washed 
spores, the culture is left standing at any 
convenient temperature between 18 and 
37°C until geowth becomes visible and 
the mixture is then shaken at 35 to 37° 
aerobically for 16 hours. Efficient aera- 
tion 1s essential for maxima! enzyme 
formation. The liquid is recovered by 
centrifugation and can be sterilized by 
filtration through a membrane filter, 
which involves about 20 per cent loss. 
Sintered glass or asbestos filters may 
absorb most of the enzyme. The sterile 
filtrate should contain 2,000 to 10,000 
units of the enzyme per cc. Penicillinase 
may be isolated from the liquid and 
finally crystallized by a procedure de- 
scribed by Kogut, Pollock and Tridgell 
and by Pollock, Torriani ‘and Tridgell, 
Biochem.J., 62:387,1956. 


Xylohydroquinone Oral 
Contraceptive 

Results of a 2 years’ trial in 727 
women by 8. N. Sanyal et al (Acta En- 
docrinol. 23: Suppl. 28: 72, 1956) dem- 
onstrated that oral m-xylohydroquinone, 
the active principle of Pisum sativum 
(the common field pea), can reasonably 
reduce the pregnancy rate from the 
usual level. m-X ylohydroquinone proved 
to be non-toxic and effective in all age 
groups and all parity groups. Its use 
was not accompanied by any risk of 
abortion, permanent sterility, or de- 
formity of the baby if a woman failed to 
respond to treatment. 

The pregnancy rate was reduced by 
52 per cent and 69 pre cent in 2 groups 
of women who took oral m-xylohydro- 
quinone twice each month on the 16th 
and 21st day of the menstrual cycle. 
Continuation of the drug during preg- 
nar y did not result in abortion, and 
2. live babies born to mothers who had 
taken the drug were all normal and 
without deformity. Of 33 women who 
discontinued the drug, 8 conceived with- 
in 3 months. No immediate or cumula- 
tive toxicity of the drug has been noted. 
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m-\ ylohydroquinone is not toxic to 
the human system. Results of clinical 
examination ef pulse rate, blood pres- 
sure, hemoglobin, total red blood cells, 


white blood cells, differential count of 


white cells, and albumin and casts in 
urine were practically identical in 63 
untreated (control) women and 80 
women treated with m-xylohydroqui- 
none twice a month for 9 months or 
more. Furthermore, although the drug is 
anti-vitamin E, it cannot fully counter- 
act the effect of vitamin E in the system 
because the storage of vitamin E is too 
great and the vitamin is constantly 
being replenished from normal food. 


Dimethylaminoethanol 
Dimethylaminoethanol has been found 
by C. C. Pfeiffer et al., reporting in 
Science, to have brain-stimulating 
powers. Small doses are said to create a 
mild and pleasant degree of nerve stimu- 
lation that lessens daytime fatigue and 
allows shorter and sounder sleep. In 
schizophrenics at higher doses the chem- 
ical caused increased muscular activity 
and greater talkativeness. In other ap- 
plications, DM AE relieves periodic head- 
aches, functional bowel distress and 
chronic fatigue. The mechanism by 
which the compound operates may be 
related to the fact that it may serve asa 
precursor for acetylcholine in biological 


pre CESSES. 


Alkylated Ethisterones 

Studies were initiated in 1954 by A. 
David, F. Hartley, D. R. Millson and 
V. Petrow of British Drug Houses Ltd. 
and presented to the 1957 British Phar- 
maceutical Conference, and had as their 
object the preparation of an orally-active 
progestational agent more potent than 
ethisterone. Largely from biogenetic 
considerations, 6-methylethisterone was 
selected for prior study. The liver was 
known to deactivate steroid hormones 
in several ways including B-hydroxyla- 
tion at C(6). By blocking this centre 
with a methyl group, it was hoped to 
prevent such oxidation and thereby en- 
hance biological activity by the oral 
route. Biological study of 68-methyl- 
ethisterone proved disappointing, the 
compound being only about one-third 
as potent as ethisterone. The 6f-ethyl 
derivative was virtually devoid of ac- 
tivity. 6a-Methylethisterone, in contrast, 
was found to be approximately seven- 
times as active as ethisterone in the 
Clauberg test. 

The structural analogy between ethis- 
terone and methyltestosterone, which 
can both be regarded as 17-substituted 
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testosterone derivatives, prompted an 
investigation of the effect of alkylation 
of ethisterone at C(21). Bioassay of the 
ethisterone homologues revealed an in- 
teresting gradation of properties. 21- 
\ethylethisterone was found to be about 
three-times as active as ethisterone. In- 
crease in the size of the alkyl substituent 
led successively to a decrease of activ- 
ity, the n-butyl derivative being less 
active than ethisterone itself. Having 
established that the biological activity 
of ethisterone was enhanced by a 6a- 
methyl substituent and an alkyl group 
at C(21), the 21-methyl and 21-ethyl 
derivatives of 6a-methylethisterone were 
studied to see whether the effects were 
additive. That, broadly speaking, they 
were found to be. Thus, 6a:21-dimethyl- 
ethisterone was approximately 12-times 
and 21-ethyl-6 a-methylethisterone nine- 
times more active than ethisterone in 
the Clauberg test. 6a:21-Dimethylethis- 
terone is thus the most potent orally 
active progestational agent based upon 
10:13 - dimethylperhydrocyclopenteno- 
phenanthrene that has yet been reported 


Anti-T.B. Drugs 

It is generally agreed that the best 
way of using the standard antitubercu- 
lous drugs—isoniazid, streptomycin, and 
p-aminosalicylic acid (P.A.s.) 
them daily, in combination, and for a 
long time. Not infrequently, it is diffi- 
cult to maintain therapy with a combi- 
nation of standard drugs, and one or 
other of two new oral and relatively non- 
toxic preparations, ‘“Nupasal-213° and 
‘Dipasic,’ have been widely used in sub- 


is to give 


stitution. 

Nupasal-213 (o-hydroxybenzal isonic- 
otinyl hydrazone), also known as ‘Sali- 
zid,’ and ‘I.N.S.H.,’ is a derivative of 
isoniazid. In the body it is partly broken 
down into isoniazid. 

Dipasic (isonicotinic acid hydrazide- 
p-aminosalicylate) is a chemical com- 
bination of isoniazid and P.A.s. 

It therefore appeared worth while to 
conduct a controlled trial of nupasal-213 
and of dipasic to get more information 
about their actions. 

A trial was made by G. W. Allen, 
W. McNaught and A. W. Lees (Lancet, 
273: 609,1957) of four antituberculous 
drug regimes—isoniazid 400 mg. daily 
plus p.a.s. 20 g. daily, nupasal-213 2 g. 
daily plus p.+.°. 20 g. daily, nupasal-213 
2 g. daily, ayid dipasic 1.2 daily. 


oO 


The clinical response and degree of 


resolution of non-cavitatory disease were 
comparable in all the groups. Cavity 
closure at six months, however, was less 
common in the nupasal group (76.5 per 
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cent), and still less common in_ th 
dipasic group (68.2 per cent), than in 
the isoniazid plus P.a.s. group (83.3 per 
cent) or in the nupasal plus P.A.s. group 
(89.5 per cent). 

Bacteriological results demonstrating 
a parallel emergence of isoniazid and 
nupasal resistance in the groups treated 
with single drug therapy, and the pro- 
tective effect of supplementing nupasal 
therapy with p.a.s., suggest that nupasal 
is equivalent in effect to isoniazid. Di- 
pasic therapy was inferior to therapy 
with nupasal alone (and thus presum- 
ably to isoniazid alone) in achieving spu- 
tum conversion, and gave rise to the 
emergence of isoniazid-resistant organ- 
isms. There was no evidence that, if 
p.A.S. is split off from the dipasic in the 
body, a sufficient amount is formed to 
prevent isoniazid resistance or to give 
rise to P.A.S. resistance. 


Morphine Antagonists 


It is not difficult to obtain substances 
which antagonize the narcotic action of 
morphine in animals according to F. H. 
Shaw, S. Gershon and G. A. Bentley (J. 
Pharm. Pharmacol. 9:666, 1957). This 
is in distinction to the difficulty of ob- 
taining an antagonist to the barbiturates, 
where only a few out of over 100 com- 
pounds tested possessed this property. 
Furthermore, in man, the barbiturate 
antagonist bemegride counteracts the 
depression of vital reflexes rather than 
eliciting a return to consciousness. Ami- 
phenazole is particularly useful in re- 
storing consciousness to morphinized 
dogs and man. There seems to be only 
slight structural specificity required for 
a morphine antagonist. In the grossest 
sense any compound with one or more 
N-containing rings (5 or 6 membered) 
and one or more amino side chains would 
appear to be a potential morphine antag- 
onist. What is surprising is the discovery 
that certain antihistamine drugs also 
possess this property. Cyclizine and 
chloreyclizine are as effective as ami- 
phenazole and THA (tetrahydro-amino- 
acridine) in dogs (and cyclizine in man). 
Three other antihistamine substances 
investigated were also very effective. 
Amiphenazole and THA possess only 
slight antihistaminic activity. 


Nugestoral (Organon) contains in 
each tablet 15 mg. ethisterone, 175 
mg. hesperidin complex, 175 mg. of 
ascorbic acid, 2 mg. of sodium men- 
adiol diphosphate and 3.5 mg. of dl- 
alphatocopherol acetate. It is sup- 
plied in boxes of 30 tablets. 
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get even flow and fill with 


PFIZER FINE GRANULAR CAFFEINE 


(U.S.P. Anhydrous) 


@ When you use caffeine in any tablet or capsule prod- 
ucts, the new fine granular form of Pfizer Caffeine U.S.P. 
Anhydrous costs no more and offers you these four 
advantages that are worth considering: 

1. It’s denser—therefore you require less bulk fo fill your needs 
2. It’s free-flowing—you speed handling and production 

3. It’s virtually non-dusting—you reduce manufacturing losses 
4. It fills evenly—you control product uniformity more easily 


Whatever form of Caffeine you need, Pfizer has it... 


Caffeine U.S.P. Hydrous Powder, Caffeine Citrated 


Manufacturing Chemists for Over 100 Years 





stop 
dusting... 









N.F. Powder, and Caffeine U.S.P. Anhydrous (Fine 


Granular and Powder). 


All forms of Pfizer Caffeine are produced by a special 
Pfizer-developed process that gives unsurpassed purity 
and quality, and a clean, sharp taste. You get Pfizer 
Caffeine packed in drums of 5, 25 and 100 lbs. And you 
get fast delivery, too, because Pfizer Caffeine is stocked 
at warehouses that cover the map—East, West, Central 
or South! 


Write us if you’d like to have a sample of new Pfizer 
Caffeine U.S.P. Anhydrous Fine Granular. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


Chemical Sales Division 
630 Flushing Ave., Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, III.; San Francisco, Calif.; 
Vernon, Calif.; Atlanta, Ga.; Dallas, Texas 
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Sure...Mnatural floral absolutes 





cost a little more 





















e Only a few drops here and there are needed; unit cost is not too hi 


event 


e It gives your product an added quality that is 


provided only by natural oils. 


what — 

e.It upgrades an entire line and trade name. 
. e In France — in Paris — the fountain of 

does it do 

fragrance successes, prestige perfumers 

always use natural flower oils... even 


mole Aen ens 


only a few drops here and there. The 








small addition in cost is secondary. 
‘elge) eneneont es There is no reason why your perfumes, colognes, 
etc. ... should not be improved with the use of 


Charabot natural Flower Essences. 


114 E. 25TH ST. NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
ORegon 4-0510 





IN CHICAGO — Bridge Chemical Company, Inc., 2509 W. Cermak Rd. 
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you too can profit from 
stability and uniformity 


in Stearic Acid 


here’s how Emersol°120 keeps 


shaving cream at top 
quality at all times... 


Case History No. 83-09: “For years, this well-known 
manufacturer of a popular shaving cream has used 
Emersol 120 Standard (double-pressed) with very 
excellent results. However, to keep their foremost 
position, their research group periodically evaluates 
competitive stearic acids. The result is always the 
same...their shaving cream made from Emersol 120 
has better odor, requires less processing adjustments 
and has better keeping ability (extended shelf life). 
The latter factor means greater resistance to such 
undesirable changes during aging as rancidity, yel- 


Fatty Acid 
Sales Department 





Emery Industries, Inc., Carew Tower, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


‘New York; Ph ade Chic: 
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lowing, unappealing appearance, and unsatisfactory 
performance, all of which discourage repeat orders.” 

This actual experience is only one of the many in- 
stances where the use of Emersol 120 results in tan- 
gible benefits. These same advantages apply to all>... 
products made from stearic acid and are imparted 
by all grades of Emersol Stearic Acids. And since 
they cost no more than competitive grades, you have 
nothing to lose and everything to gain by ordering 
all your stearic acids from Emery. Call us the next 
time you are in the market. 


Emery Industries, Inc. 
Dept. D-11, Carew Tower 


Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


Please send me your 28 page Emeryfacts titled “Emersol Stearic 
Acids”. 


PCIE elec vole oie icie'e: clone! aloha: ielst erste: sister LMNOciccccavceswccseccaee 
ME COTIEIOI NY o7s Io) 050161 | c:lo0-« lnraicy a ele! eici asansieie/ sisielexeieisieie: eislerelsiersieisiatala ° 
Address. cvcccceccvcccccsciceccceceseccccccvccscoece coves 
RUN or eres rarei ore iere/ slays! clelaiclns Ws Sa Since sis SING sicie asco sileiw eines 
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Perfumer's Shelf 


German Synthetic Linalool 

According to a note in the “Perfumery 
and Essential Oil Record” for Septem- 
ber 1957, Badische Anilin & Soda-Fab- 
rik, in Germany, is producing and offer- 
ing for sale in Great Britain a synthetic 
linalool. The odor of the synthetic is said 
to be of excellent quality and free from 
any foreign by-note. 

No mention is made of the process by 
which the synthetic linalool is being 
made but the German company’s plant 
and know-how in high pressure acetylene 
chemistry may well be applicable. 


Cola and Tea Flavor 

The ingredients contributing to the 
flavor of cola are listed in the Givaudan 
Flavorist as a series of aldehydes—cin- 
namic aldehyde, citral, vanillin, octanal, 
nonanal, benzaldehyde and decanal; al- 
cohols—linalool, terpineol, geraniol, cit- 
ronellol and other terpene alcohols; es- 
ters—acetates of linallol, geraniol, cit- 
ronellol and terpineol; acids—acetic, 
butyric, caproic, capric, lauric and ca- 
prylic; eugenol and traces of nitrogen 
compounds. 

Tea flavor is a more complex mixture: 
alcohols include hexenol, linalool, ge- 
raniol, hexanol, benzyl! alcohol, octanol, 
phenylethy! alcohol, citronellol, butyl 
and isoamyl! alcohols, phenylpropyl al- 
cohol and unsaturated terpene alcohols; 
acids include acetic, propionic, butyric, 
valeric, isovaleric, caproic, hexenoic, 
heptoic, caprylic, palmitic, benzoic, 
phenylacetic and salicylic acids along 
with an unidentified acid; esters include 
geranyl octoate and valerate and methyl 
salicylate; aldehydes and ketones are 
hexenal, acetophenone, isovaleralde- 
hyde, butyraldehyde, benzaldehyde, 
hexanal, isobutyraldehyde, isopropylal- 
dehyde, propylaldehyde and methyleth- 
ylacetaldehyde; other compounds in- 
clude phenol, cresol, acetylpyrrole, meth- 
yl mercaptan and methy] sulfide. 


Cologne Odor 


The major ingredients of the Cologne 
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water odor are bergamot, lemon and 
orange oils. Neroli, modified by petit- 
grain adds a flowery note whose fresh 
odor brightens all other components, 
from top note to the final residual odor. 
Lavender improves the harmonious 
blending of main odors with the spicy 
ingredients like resemary, thyme, etc. 
and strengthens the flowery shading. 

Synthetics in their purest state, like 
citral, linalyl acetate and methyl an- 
thranilate, improve the radiating power 
of the natural oils. 

Other important factors are the qual- 
ity of the alcohol and the time allowed 
for aging.—K. Bergwein—Seifen - Ole 
- Fette - Wachse, 83:631,1957. 


Valerian Oil 

Freshly distilled valerian oil is a yel- 
low-green to brown-yellow oil with a 
penetrating and spicy odor. On aging 
the oil becomes thick and dark brown 
because of polymerization and break- 
down. It acquires an extremely unpleas- 
ant odor and an acid reaction because 
of the presence of free valeric acid. Along 
with the acid, the odoriferous compo- 
nents are borny] valerate, small amounts 
of bornyl formate, borny] acetate and 
bornyl butyrate. Camphene and pinene 
are also present. Borneol may crystallize 
from old oils because of breakdown of 
the esters. 

Valerian oil is used little or not at all 
in perfumery because of the very un- 
pleasant valerian odor and high price. 
The commercial oil cannot be used as 
such but must be washed with dilute 
sodium bicarbonate solution to remove 
the free acid. This washing is especially 
necessary with older oils. The repulsive 
odor is thus removed, being replaced by 
an aromatic, woody note that varies be- 
tween vetiver and patchouli. The per- 
fumer who tries this simple experiment 
will be pleasantly surprised by the 
change in odor. The purified oil may be 
usefully applied in tobacco and leather 
types. 
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Basil Oil 

Basil oil is a light yellow liquid with 
an intense aromatic odor. Very small 
amounts can be used in mixtures to give 
surprising effects. The characteristic in- 
gredient of the oil is methylchavicol, 
about 25 per cent, which gives the anise 
and fennel-like odor. Another ingredient 
is linalool] and small quantities of cineol 
are present. 

The herbal character of the oil, which 
is not raw and sharp as in other essential 
oils, but charming and soft, suggests ap- 
plication in reseda compounds. The base 
is naturally the typical reseda compo- 
nents, reseda ketone and resedol from 
the flowers and enriched geraniol] frac- 
tion. The iris note is also important in 
the composition. The terpeneless basil 
oil should be used since it is milder than 
the untreated oil and a powdery note is 
introduced, especially in combination 
with iris. The floweriness of the mixture 
is improved by the addition of jasmin. 

Basil provides a final polish to mimosa 
flower compositions. These are based, 
classically, on p-methylacetophenone 
and other aromatic ketones. The natural 
flower notes like jasmin, ylang, rose, 
muguet, cassie and violet are indispen- 
sable; heptine ester and various hexenol 
esters are necessary to provide the green 
note. 


Agathosma Gnidioides 

The leaves of Agathosma gnidioides 
Schlechter contain 0.6 to 1.0 per cent of 
an oil consisting of about 60 per cent of 
myrcene, about 5 per cent of dipenteny! 
tetrasulfide, about 25 per cent of linalool 
isobutyrate, 5 per cent of beta pinene, 
about 4 per cent of a mixture of limonene 
and dipentene and probably small quan- 
tities, totalling less than 1.1 per cent of 
isobutyric acid, d-linalool, salicylic acid 
and methyl salicylate. The oil was ex- 
tracted by steam distillation and frac- 
tionated at 13 mm. in a current of car- 
bon dioxide. Myrcene was identified as 
the maleic anhydride adduct; the lina- 
lool isobutyrate by hydrolysis with al- 
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A FRITZSCHE “EXCLUSIVE” 


AN OCCIDENTAL MIND may not comprehend the 
underlying symbolism expressed in every facet of 
oriental design, but it can feel and appreciate the 
sensitive beauty that is inherent in its sculptures, 
its paintings, its temples and its shrines. Whether 
it be the sure, deft stroke of an artist's brush, the 
graceful lines of Miyajama’s sacred Torii, or the 
delicately proportioned silhouette of a softly glow- 
ing paper lantern, in each there is exquisite taste, 
simply stated and refined. And so, in this month's 
exclusive fragrance, we heve sought to present a 
perfume interpretive of these attractive qualities. 
PAPER LANTERN is a light oricntal, in which a 
floral background composed of neroli, jasmine and 
rose absolutes, slightly modified with lighter bal- 
samic, woody characters, has been topped with airy- 
fresh aldehydic notes. Natural animal derivative: 
of civet and musk, discreetly used, enrich and fix 
this intriguing fragrance for long-lasting enjoyment. 
PAPER LANTERN is a perfume for those connoisseurs 
who desire and appreciate luxury, subtlety and re- 
finement in their personal extracts, colognes and 
toiletries. Would you like to examine a testing 


sample? 
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New Flavor Research Laboratory 


LAVOR RESEARCH is at the very heart of any business which 
purports to serve completely the myriad and diverse needs of today’s 
enormous flavor consuming industries. That we are aware of its great 
importance is evidenced by the emphasis our management is placing 
upon new and original research covering every aspect of flavor spe- 
cialization—chemistry . . . manufacture . . . utilization. In recent 
months, our facilities for serving the food and beverage industries 
with greater competence than ever before have been augment 
new laboratory installations which will be devoted primarily to flavor 
research. This—a portion of the new installation is pictured above— 
and other improved facilities soon to be added, will continue to 
further the interests of our customers and—coincidentally—the 


reputation and leadership of FRITZSCHE . . . a first name in 


lavors since 1871. 
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MAYBE I'M 
DIFFERENT! 


. but 1 don't think so. Seems to me it's 
only natural for us little tykes to 
favor a medicine that’s good-tasting 
to one that tastes bitter or bad! 


* * * * 


Of course it’s natural—and that goes for 
young and old alike. Of two equally effective 
oral products, the one with the pleasant 

taste will always enjoy a definite 

psychological advantage over 
its less palatable competitor. 

But the problem of 
developing appropriate 
and fully compatible flavorings 
for many of the industry's newest 


pharmaceutical products is one de- 





manding of the flavor specialists’ utmost 
4 skill and experience. Such skill and ex- 
perience will be directed toward the solu- 
tion of your drug product's flavor 
problem if you will permit our 
PHARMACEUTICAL FLAVOR DIVISION 

to work in confidential cooperation with 
your own laboratory staff. May we in- 


vite you to take advantage of this service? 


For GOOD TASTE 


in Pharmaceuticals Consult .. . F gE ITZ § C 
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coholic potassium hydroxide; the pinene 
by oxidation to nopinic acid after re- 
moval of myrcene by polymerization 
over sodium and reaction with maleic 
anhydride; limonene and dipentene by 
odor and physical constants. The di- 
pentyl tetrasulfide, with a specific grav- 
ity of 1.096, is optically inactive, and 
has been assigned a symmetrical struc- 
ture. When subject to slow steam distil- 
lation, the tetrasulfide forms a_trisul- 
fide and a pentasulfide. 


Tablet Disintegration 

Improvement in tablet disintegration 
time was obtained by B. F. Cooper and 
E. A. Brecht (J. Amer. Pharm. Assoc. 
Sei. Ed. 46: 520, 1957) by incorporating 
surfactants in certain tablet formula- 
tions. Improvement was significantly 
greater in tablet formulations contain- 
ing starch than in those containing no 
starch. A synergistic action appeared to 
exist between the surfactant and starch, 
resulting in a faster disintegration time 
when compared to tablets containing 
neither surfactant nor starch, surfactant 
alone, or starch alone. The best method 
of incorporating the surfactant consisted 
of spraying the granule surfaces with a 
volatile solution of the surfactant. The 
granules were thus coated with a film of 
surfactant. A reduction of surface ten- 
sion at granule interfaces occurred, 
thereby promoting more rapid softening 
of the tablet, more rapid absorption of 
disintegration medium by starch, and 
subsequently more rapid disintegration 
of the tablet. In combination with sur- 
factants, starch added before granula- 
tion gave better results than starch 
added after spraying. Starch added after 
spraying probably formed a coating cn 
top of the surfactant coating, thus inter- 
fering with or delaying the action of the 
surfactant. In addition, the loose starch 
granules probably were not uniformly 
distributed throughout the tablet due to 
the tendency to classify or migrate down- 
ward during compression. The addition 
of a lubricant after spraying also prob- 
ably delayed disintegration due to a 
protective coating formed around the 
granules. It would be desirable to use a 
surfactant having lubricating properties 
as well as the property of improving 
disintegration time. Of the surfactants 
studied which decreased disintegration 
time, none of them in the concentrations 
used was suitable as lubricants. 

In general, no significant correlation 
between aging and change in disintegra- 
tion time could be demonstrated. How- 
ever, two specific tablets, magnesium 
oxide and tricalcium phosphate, showed 
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a pronounced increase in disintegration 
time after aging. 

The four surfactants giving the short- 
est disintegration times (Aerosol OT, 
Aerosol MA, Aerosol OT-B, and Aerosol 
AY) are similar in certain chemical and 
physical properties. 


Sterilization 

Dr. Lawrence P. Garrod, of St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Hospital in London, deliv- 
ered the first Becton-Dickinson Lecture 
at Seton Hall College of Medicine and 
Dentistry, discussing the general subject 
of difficulties in sterilizing surgical equip- 
ment. 

Pure steam at a pressure of | atmos- 
phere, giving a temperature of 121°C, 
and acting for 20 minutes, will destroy 
any form of bacterial life. If higher tem- 
peratures are attained, the period of ex- 
posure can be shorter. It provides the 
only satisfactory way of sterilizing fab- 
rics, rubber and water solutions; it can 
also be used for most instruments. It 
may fail if air displacement is incom- 
plete, if the chamber is superheated, or 
if materials to be sterilized are packed 
so tightly that steam cannot penetrate 
them; finally, the contents of the cham- 
ber may be recontaminated if air ad- 
mitted to dry the load is not adequately 
filtered. 

Exposure to air at a temperature of 
160°C for 1 hour is lethal to all bacteria. 
This method of sterilization is required 
for oils and powders, and is also the best 
for certain instruments, particularly syr- 
inges. The only difficulty it presents is 
the maintenance of a uniform tempera- 
ture throughout the chamber of the 
oven used. 

Germicidal solutions or gases are use- 
ful for sterilizing various objects which 
cannot be heated. If they are to sterilize 
completely—-i.e., to kill spores as well as 
vegetative bacteria-——the choice is lim- 
ited; phenol will not do this, halogens 
and mercury perchloride will do so, but 
react with metals, and among liquid 
germicides the choice is almost restricted 
to formalin. The available gases are for- 
maldehyde and ethylene oxide. The latter 
has an important future when equip- 
ment becomes available for its proper 
use: it is sporicidal, and has been shown 
tc be capable of sterilizing catheters, 
cystoscopes, etc., although exposure for8 
hours at 37°C was necessary. 

Perhaps the easiest thing to sterilize 
would be a perfectly smooth glass ball. 
It can be heated in any way desired, or 
immersed in almost any kind of ger- 
micide, even a strong mineral acid, since 
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it reacts with none of them. It has no 
crevices in which bacteria can lurk, out 
of reach of a solution. Things which are 
difficult to sterilize lack one or more of 
these properties. They are damaged by 
heat, or damaged or imperfectly pene- 
trated by chemicals. 

Good scalpel blades are made of ordi- 
nary, and not stainless, steel. They can, 
of course, be sterilized in a formalin so- 
lution containing a chemical such as 
sodium nitrite, to prevent rusting. Heat 
may be considered preferable, but auto- 
claving causes some staining, due to ex- 
posure to air while the blade is still hot 
and wet. Dry heat aJso causes slow oxi- 
dation: a blade kept in an oven for sev- 
eral days acquires a yellow color, and 
even a short exposure, not enough to 
cause this visible change, may well re- 
duce its sharpness, although this is not 
an easy thing to prove. This effect could 
not occur in the absence of oxygen. Then 
why not sterilize scalpel blades by dry 
heat in a sealed metal container in an 
atmosphere of nitrogen? They could per- 
haps remain in this and be delivered as 
required by a device like a razor blade 
dispenser. 

Syringes should of course be sterilized 
by dry heat, and must be built to with- 
stand this. An alternative to prolonged 
heating in an electric oven is exposure to 
infra-red lamps in an insulated chamber 
through which syringes in their cases 
pass on a moving belt. Here a tempera- 
ture of 190°C is produced for about 15 
minutes only. 

The more rigid types of catheter, such 
as those made of silk web, suffer severely 
if heated. They are usually sterilized 
with formaldehyde gas, and when this is 
done provision should be made to en- 
sure that the gas penetrates them thor- 
oughly. Natural diffusion cannot be ex- 
pected to ensure penetration throughout 
the great length and very narrow bore 
of, for instance, a ureteric catheter. Eth- 
ylene oxide admitted to a chamber after 
a preliminary vacuum may well be the 
best answer to this problem. 

Catgut is a unique substance in sur- 
gery, because its origin—the submucous 
layer of the intestines of lambs—is such 
that the material is almost certain to 
contain pathogenic clostridia. If not ster- 
ilized during manufacture, it is one of 
the most difficult of all materials to 
sterilize afterwards: heat spoils it, and 
most chemicals cannot penetrate such 
dense material and then destroy highly 
resistant spores embedded in it. Catgut 
is the outstanding example of a material 
which should be sterilized by the manu- 
facturer and not by the user. 





IMPROVE ESTABLISHED PRODUCTS 
CREATE NEW PRODUCTS 


~ PVP 


(polyvinylpyrrolidone) 





PVP is a high molecular-weight polymer with a remarkable variety of properties. It is a binder, 
stabilizer, detoxifier, disperser, and film-former, and is physiologically acceptable. 


PVP IN COSMETICS AND TOILETRIES 

Hair Preparations—PVP forms flexible, transparent and lustrous hygréscapic films that 
esult in effective hair management. Many aerosol hair sprays, lotions, hair tint and dye 
parations are based on PVP. : 
Skin Preparations —PVP detoxifies toxins and irritants, stabilizes lathers and leaves protec- 
tive film on skin. Now used in shaving creams, cleansing creams, lotions, lipsticks, pererrants, 
nail-grooming aids and similar products. 
Cleansing Products—PVP acts as a foam stabilizer, sho soil redeposition and improves 
hair management in shampoos. It is a foam-builder and protective colloid in tooth eee it 
improves emollient and detergent action in waterless cleansers. 


PVP IN PHARMACEUTICALS* 


Tablet Manufacture —PVP is an efficient cohesive agent or binder for tablet powders. Does 
not gel in water or gastric juice. High water solubility of PVP promotes rapid disintegration 
of tablets. 
Liquid Dosage Forms—PVP is an effective viscosity-controlling agent, a stabilizing material 
and protective colloid. It is stable, can be sterilized and forms odorless solutions. 


Ophthalmic Preparations—PVP helps solve the problem of inherent drug irritation in these 
preparations. It serves as a detoxicant, protective colloid and demulcent lubricant. 





Topical Preparations—The film-forming, detoxyfying, and slow-release characteristics of PVP 
are valuable in topical preparations containing anesthetics or bactericides. 
*PLASDONE,® special grade of PVP for pharmaceutical use. 


Write for new 48 page booklet about PVP. 
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Skin Research \ Xe : 


Seborrhea 

The seborrheic diathesis relates to the 
skin secretions and the tendency to what 
we call seborrheic dermatoses. 

Briefly, the normal flow of sebum helps 
to maintain pliability of the skin and 
assists in regulation of body tempera- 
ture. It protects from overwetting or 
drying, from infection and irritation and 
from absorption of noxious substances. 
It is fungistatic and bacteriostatic and 
contains the precursor of vitamin D. 

The seborrheic diseases, whose num- 
ber is legion, cover the whole span of 
life. 

In infancy we see seborrheic derma- 
titis, melia, and sometimes grouped com- 
edones or acne. 

At puberty, in adolescence, and in 
adult life, acne appears with the pityri- 
asiform eruptions, eczematous derma- 
titis, and pyodermas, as sycosis and in- 
fective flexural dermatoses. 

In middle age, rosacea comes into the 
field with keratitis in a proportion of 
cases, and other seborrheic ills may raise 
their heads. 

The history of our views on seborrheic 
disorders over the half century reflects 
that return of dermatology from the 
wilderness. From a limited conception of 
infective skin disease propounded by the 
great Unna, we now realize that there is 
an underlying systemic motif to all these 
varied expressions. 

Climale and race bear significantly 
upon sebaceous secretion and body odor. 
Most seborrheic dermatoses are aggra- 
rated by tropical conditions. In indus- 
try somewhat comparable environ- 
mental factors may produce similar ef- 
fects. 

Hormonal effects are particularly man- 
ifest at puberty but are often seen as 
transient ills in the newborn from ma- 
ternal hormonal influences. 


Diet is another influence of some im- 
portance. Seborrheic disorders are de- 
scribed in standard works on nutrition 
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as evidence of deficiency, and these par- 
ticularly relate to deficiency of the vita- 
min B complex, iron, and proteins—all 
essential constituents of epidermal en- 
zyme systems. 

Acute infections of the upper respira- 
tory tract, influenza, and fevers con- 
stantly present seborrheic complications. 
Organic disease of the nervous system 
may cause seborrhea. It is seen in en- 
cephalitis lethargica and occasionally 
with tumors and operations in the region 
of the hypothalamus. : 

Hereditary influences are not the 
least of those general considerations 
which are important in assessing sebor- 
rheic behavior. We often see the family 
trait in the texture of the skin, the tend- 
ency to greasiness, scurf, alopecia, acne, 
rosacea, and other manifestations. 

These broad facts emphasize the the- 
sis that in the seborrheic certain funda- 
mental instabilities and tendencies exist 
which are expressed through the skin but 
which are tied to humoral influences, 
particularly endocrine, emotional, nu- 
tritional, or metabolic. Stress, acting 
through these and other channels, as 
through climatic and toxic influences, 
will particularly determine seborrheic 
disorders. 

No more than a mention can be 
made of the myriad of resident and the 
transient organisms on the skin. In 
their nonpathogenic role is is conceiy- 
able that they play some part in the gen- 
eral economy parallel with that of the 
organisms in the bowel. Our concern 
here is with the transition from a sapro- 
phytic to a pathogenic role, which may 
follow some change in the underlying 
seborrheic soil under stress, for the in- 
fective dermatoses constitute the major 
seborrheic ills. 

Disturbances of secretory functions of 
the skin in this wide sense and suscepti- 
bility to infection are not the only ex- 
pressions of stress in the seborrheic. 
There is increased sensitiveness of the 
skin with a readiness to itch and wheal. 
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As well as greasiness, sweating, and 
epidermal thickening, there may be dis- 
turbances of vasomotor tone, with a 
tendency to waterlogging, a chronic non- 
pitting edema and podginess of the tis- 
sues, perniosis. 

Similar secretory and tissue changes 
are seen in the mucous membranes lining 
the respiratory and gastrointestinal 
tracts. 

In the alimentary tract there is in 
addition interference with absorption 
and nutrition, causing depression of 
health and nutritional deficiency. 

There is also emotional instability and 
a tendency to react adversely to “the 
weariness, the fever and the fret’’ of 
daily life. This is particularly seen in 
adolescence and at the menopause, when 
worry, fatigue, anxiety, excitement, or 
depression may precipitate or aggravate 
a seborrheic reaction. We see it in the 
anxiety of the student at examinations 
and of those in love. It is a common re- 
action of the obsessional perfectionist, 
distressed at the irresponsibility of his 
mates. The instability of the menopause, 
with its mild depressions and anxieties 
and the burden of occupational and do- 
mestic affairs, may, through psycholog- 
ical stress, play a prominent part in 
etiology. Wittkower (1947) has empha- 
sized the obsessional traits in some pa- 
tients, and it is particularly true of those 
with chronic infective sycosis and flex- 
ural dermatitis. 

We must not overlook the fact that 
the skin affections themselves are often 
a source of emotional stress, so that a 
Vicious circle is easily established. 

It follows that treatment in the first 
instance is often properly directed to the 
low-grade infection of the skin which is 
the clinical expression of disease. But if 
complete and permanent relief is to be 
obtained, it will demand attention to 
those systemic aspects of the problem 
which have rendered the soil susceptible. 
—J. T. Ingram, A.M.A. Arch. Derm. 
76:157,1957. 








Sebaceous Glands and 
Carotene 

Intradermal injections of a carrot-oil 
water-solubilized suspension of carotene 
were concentrated by the sebaceous 
gland cells according to R. Greenberg, 
T. Comblect and R. Demoysky (A..M.A. 
Arch. Derm. 76:17,1957). Detectible 
amounts of vitamin A were visualized 
within the same cells and especially 
within the sebum (a) at the neck of the 
gland, (6) in the excretory duct, (c) upon 
the skin surface. 


Acne Treatment 


A Jotion containing a combination of 


the antibiotic neomycin and the hor- 
mone hydrocortisone was reported by a 
skin specialist to have given excellent or 
good results in 95 per cent of a group of 
116 patients with acne vulgaris treated 
for nine weeks or longer. 

The study with the lotion, known as 
Neo-Cortef, was described in the Jour- 
nal of the American Medical Women’s 
Association, 12:73.1957 by Dr. Beatrice 
H. Kuhn. 

The patients, many of whom recetved 
other forms of therapy previously, were 
instructed to put a small amount of the 
medication on the entire face and other 
affected areas twice a day. Since the lo- 
tion is invisible, greaseless and does not 
stain, Dr. Kuhn found that patient ¢o- 
operation was excellent. The medication 
contains hydrocortisone in a concentra- 
tion of one per cent. 

After four weeks of treatment, good 
or excellent results were obtained in 84 
per cent of patients. The maximum of 
95 per cent was reached after nine weeks. 
The report notes that the 116 patients 
in the study used the lotion from 2 to 24 
weeks, for an average of 2.7 months. 

No relationship was found between 
response to treatment and factors such 
as age, sex, duration or severity of 
disease, diet, or previous therapy, in- 
cluding surgery. 


Diaper Rash 

Benson and co-workers believe that 
in recent years the incidence of persist- 
ent diaper rash has increased. The term 
is somewhat of a misnomer, because in 
most cases the diaper itself is not the 
cause of the rash; but it is a convenient 
term for a group of unrelated conditions 
and is not likely to be abandoned. The 
commonest cause is the breaking down 
of urea with the resulting formation of 
ammonia. Bacterium ammoniagenes is 
the organism most commonly respon- 
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sible for this. Other rashes in this region 
that may occur independently concomit- 
antly are miliaria rubra or prickly heat, 
thrush, excoriation associated with di- 
arrhea, intertrigo, seborrheic dermatitis, 
and allergy. A severe rash may be com- 
plicated by secondary infection and ul- 
ceration. Diaper rash in general is ag- 
gravated by lack of cleanliness and mac- 
eration of the skin. 

The treatment varies with the cause 
to be removed. As an aid to healing, the 
diaper area should be kept warm and 
dry. Swift advocates the use of hydro- 
cortisone ointment followed by zinc 
oxide ointment or zinc oxide (Lassar’s) 
paste. Kahan and co-workers state that 
the ideal preparation for local applica- 
tion should be moisture-repellent, kera- 
tolytic, and bactericidal. They used an 
emulsion containing 3 per cent silicone, 
which is moisture repellent; 0.2 per cent 
allantoin (glyoxyldiureid), which is kera- 
tolytic: and 0.25 per cent hexachloro- 
phene, which is bactericidal. All three 
principal ingredients have the advan- 
tage of being nonirritating and nonsen- 
sitizing. Kaessler used a similar prepara- 
tion in powdered form and obtained a 
clearing of the rash in 6 to 28 days. The 
results in a control series using ordinary 
baby talcum powder were not as good. 
Swift found treatment with silicone 
preparation effective but no better than 
that with zine oxide ointment or zinc 
oxide paste. The silicones have the dis- 
advantage of being more expensive. 
J.A.M.A. 165:254,1957. 

Fungacetin (Harvey) contains 25 
per cent triacetin in a water miscible 
base for use as a nonirritating topical 
fungicide. By the action of an esterase 
found in fungus cells, the esterase slowly 
releases small concentrations of acetic 
acid which has a fungistatic action. The 
preparation is available as one ounce 
tubes and one pound jars. 

Trionine (Hoffmann-LaRoche) is the 
active principle of thyroid, triiodothy- 
ronine, for the treatment of hypothy- 
roidism and is characterized by rapid 
onset and short duration of action. It is 
available in bottles containing 100 or 
1,000 tablets, 50 meg., 25 meg. or 5 
mcg. 


Achrostatin V Oral Suspension 
(Lederle) contains in each 5 cc. 125 mg. 
phosphate buffered tetracycline and 
125,000 units of nystatin and is pack- 
aged as a 2 oz. bottle giving 60 cc. of 
suspension. The preparation combines 
the anti-infective action of tetracycline 
and the anti-monilial action of nystatin. 
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Cees Cough Medicine (Norwich 
contains chloroform, phenyltoloxamine 
dihydrogen citrate, guaiacol glycery/ 
ether, ammonium chloride, sodium 
citrate, caffeine and menthol. It is 
supplied as 3 ounce bottles. 

Pentrasine (McNeil) is a combina- 
tion of 10 mg. pentaerythritol tetra- 
nitrate, butabarbital sodium 10 mg. 
and 0.05 mg. reserpine in each pink, 
scored tablet. It is available in bottles 
of 100 and 1,000. 

Sintrom (Geigy) is 3-(alpha-ace- 
tonyl-4-nitrobenzyl) -4-hydroxycouma- 
rin, an anticoagulant for the oral ther- 
apy of thrombo-embolic disorders. It 
is supplied as bottles of 50 double 
scored 4 mg. tablets. 

Biosynephrin Nasal Spray (Win- 
throp) is an anti-allergic, antibacterial 
decongestant containing 0.5 per cent of 
phenylephrine, 0.05 per cent thenyldia- 
mine hydrochloride, 0.02 per cent hydro- 
cortisone, 0.6 mg. per cc. of neomycin as 
the sulfate and 3000 units per ce. of 
polymyxin B sulfate and is supplied as 
15 cc. plastic squeeze botles. 

Cartrax (Roerig) is a combination 
tablet containing 10 mg. of the tran- 
quilizer hydroxyzine and 10 mg. penta- 
erythritol tetranitrate or 20 mg. of the 
tetranitrate and is it available in bottles 
of 100 and 500 tablets. 


Aralen (Winthrop) has now been 
found to be an effect agent in the treat- 
ment of rheumatoid arthritis and spon- 
dylitis. It is available as 250 mg. tablets 
in bottles of 100 and 1,000 and as 125 
mg. tablets in bottles of 100. 


Atheroxin (Gray) isa palatable emul- 
sion containing in each fluid ounce 
(30 ec,) 15 grams of refined corn oil and 
3.33 mg. of pyridoxine hydrochloride 
emulsified with polyoxyethylene sorbi- 
tan monostearate and fatty acid mono- 
and di-glycerides. The preparation is 
preserved with 0.005 per cent propyl 
gallate and 0.1 per cent of sodium ben- 
zoate and is sugar-free. It is supplied in 


Panalba Capsules (Upjohn) contain 
tetracycline phosphate complex equiva- 
lent to 250 mg. tetracycline hydro- 
chloride and 125 mg. novobiocin for the 
treatment of mixed infections. The 
preparation is available in bottles of 16 
and 100 capsules. 


Neo-Deltef Drops (Upjohn) is 0.2 
per cent of prednisolone in a sterile solu- 
tion containing neomycin sulfate and 
chlorbutanol for the treatment of cer- 
tain ophthalmic conditions. It is sup- 
plied as a 2.5 cc. bottle with dropper. 
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This man defies gravity 


(He maintains propylene glycol specifications through quality control) 


At every stage of processing propylene glycol, U.S.P., a 
sample is drawn. Is ash content low enough? Does dis- 
tillation fall within range requirements? 

What about sulfate turbidityP—Our chemist checks. 
Diluting 5ce. of propylene glycol with 15cc. of distilled 
water, he adds 5 drops of hydrochloric acid and 5 drops 
of barium chloride. The complete clarity that results tells 
him, “OK”. So must other tests. 


If specific gravity, for example, proved too high or too 


low, corrective measures would be taken immediately to 
change it. And we do mean change it. For the specifica- 
tions of Dow propylene glycol meet or exceed those set 
by the U.S.P. 

Quality control is one more area where you'll find Dow 
increasing the value of your chemical dollar. You'll find 
extra efforts and services, planning and modernized tech- 
niques helping you to shape the future, today. THE Dow 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Midland, Michigan, Dept. GD 809 E-3. 


YOU CAN DEPEND ON 
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(Continued from page 603) 
pityrosporum #1, pityrosporum #2, and microsporum 
lanosum. 


because of the possibility of synergism of action. This 
was rarely observed. It has been established that few 
antiseptic compounds retain bacterial inhibitory ac- 


ZONE INHIBITION IN MM.* 


CODE 2M. 
NO. CHEMICAL NAME S. Aureus P.Ovale 1P.Ovale Lanosum 
13 Mercapto benzol Rotax 42mm 38mm 41mm 0 
thiazole 

14 N-acetyl bicylo- 264 (MGK) 36mm good 0 32mm 
heptene 

15 6-propy! piperonyl Piperonyl Butoxide 18mm 0 0 33mm 
butyl carbitvl 

18  Glyodin (2-heptadecy! Crag (fruit 0 0 17mm 0 
glyoxalidine acetate) fungicide) 

19 Manganese ethylene Dithane M-22 
bisdithiocarbamate 

20 Zinc ethylene Dithane Z-78 
bisdithiocarbamate 

21 Sodium o-phenyl phenate Dowicide A flake 17mm 10mm 12mm 0 

22 Para chlorometa Ottosept 3% 18mm 14mm 0 2mm 
xylenol alcohol 

24 MCP-90 (LOT O-9) 0 21mm 28mm 0 

25 Alkyl-diamino Tego 103 S 5mm 20mm 26mm 21mm 
ethyl glycine hydro- CRL +64312 
chlorides 

26 2-4 dichlorophenol ester Genite EM 923 29mm 29mm 30mm 31mm 
benzene 

27 N-trichloro methyl thio 31mm 0 0 0 
tetra hydro-thalimide 

28 Pentachloro benzene Captan 50 30mm 47mm 35mm 41mm 
thiol Vancide 89 

29 Lauryl isoquinolinium Isothan Q15 22mm 30mm 35mm 29mm 
bromide 

30 Benzalkonium chloride 26mm 27mm 32mm 32mm 

31 Benzalkonium chloride plus 11mm 2mm 0 3mm 
shampoo 

33 2-4 dichlorophenol 40mm 29mm 24mm 23mm 
ester benzene plus lauryl 
0.25% ortho benzyl Soltex 

34 isoquinolinium bromide (29) 0 0 35mm 20mm 
para chlorophenol in 
shampoo 

40 Bis-lauryl trimethyl Theradan 43mm 12mm 10mm 12mm 
ammonium polythionate 3% 

39 Selenium sulfide 242% Selsun 3mm 3mm 7mm 10mm 

41 2,2’ methylene bis (3,4 Hexachlorophene 40mm 25mm 18mm 15mm 
6 trichlorphenol) 
3% in isopropanol 

38 Chlor hexidine Hibitane 33mm 28mm 26mm Omm 

diacetate 
0 20mm 8mm 0 


47 P-chlorobenzyl-p-chloro- 
phenyl sulphoxide 


*Inhibition Zone 10-25—Bacteriostatic 
Inhibition Zone 25 and above Bacteriocidal 


For the effectiveness of scalp preparations, Bot- 
winick and Lubowe" have advanced a screening tech- 
nique which is a modification of the hand washing 
studies for the determination of antiseptic qualities of 
soap. 

Specific regional areas of the scalp are cultured for 
organisms by means of scraping with a curette and 
implants made on agar. Aliquot determinations are 
then calibrated. These identical locations are subse- 
quently cultured at regular weekly intervals after con- 
tinuous application of the test formulation, to deter- 
mine the increase, the diminution, or the absence of 
bacterial flora. 

The chemical compounds that were investigated 
were selected because of their low comparative toxic- 
ity. Combinations of these agents were also studied 
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tion in soaps, detergents, or shampoos. 

Fungicides and pesticides in this assay were dis- 
solved in special non-toxic solvents in order to assure 
ideal test conditions. These special organic solvents 
are the subject of patent applications. 

The use of xylene, benzene, chloroform, acetone, and 
the chlorinated hydrocarbons was discouraged be- 
cause of toxicity and impractibility as safe thera- 
peutic vehicles. Several of the compounds detailed in 
the evaluation are used commercially at present. 

We have found that following repeated laboratory 
trials, the most promising topical anti-seborrhoeic 
agents are the salts of the quaternary amines, the non- 
toxic organic sulfur compounds, and various chemical 
combinations of the halogenated phenols. 

After clinical trial and error, the best method of 
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A ee . 


hagnance 
can add 


An appealing fragrance has a strange 
compelling power. It motivates impulse buying 


... ACTION! Its lasting qualities keep 
a subtle form of repetition continuing 


MORE ACTION’! Its distinctive charac- 
ter provokes admiration for the creator’s taste. 


Our fragrance can add... reflection! 
(just as surely as you can make history) 


maybe it’s up to you to review 
your arithmetic. 


SEND FOR SAMPLE SA-344...8.25 per lb. 





Wheil laley & Company 


1375 EAST LINDEN AVENUE, LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 
1018 S. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


21 EAST 40th STREET, NEW YORK 10, NEW YORK 


MEFFORD CHEMICAL CO. 
1026 SANTA FE AVE., LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. 
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scalp application as described previously, must be 
determined for the selected compound; whether to be 
utilized before, after, or as a shampoo. 

Since the mode of action of these compounds are 
individual, their proper place in the therapeutic regime 
of seborrhea capitis must be determined by the 
physician. 

The ideal preparation for seborrhea capitis and 
associated diseases, we believe will be a balanced and 
synergistic combination of an antiseptic and biochem- 
icals; consisting of hormones, amino acids, vasodila- 
tors, enzymes, vitamins, and minerals. It will be ad- 
justed to a suitable pH and dispersed in a medium 
which will aid in trans-cutaneous absorption (per- 
sorption)'§ into the pilosebaceous apparatus, especially 
the keratogenous zone. 
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SYMPOSIUM ON ANTIBIOTICS 
(Continued from page 594) 


bited by PA 150 according to A. R. English et al. 
PA 153 had very good activity against phytopatho- 


genic and various saprophytic filamentous fungi. 


PA 166 had excellent activity against pathogenic, 
phytopathogenic, and saprophytic fungi. PA 166 failed 
to protect mice against experimental Candida albicans 
infection after oral, subcutaneous, or intravenous ad- 
ministration. The acute oral toxicity (LDs50) of PA 166 
is greater than 200 mg/kg. The acute subcutaneous 
toxicity is greater than 800 mg/kg; and the acute 
intravenous toxicity (LDs50) is between 12.5 and 
mg/kg in mice. 

The strain of Streptomyces aureus, which had been 
found by Raubitscheck, Acker and Waksman. to pro- 
duce a tetraene antifungal antibiotic, lost the faculty 
to produce this substance about five years ago. 

Production of the tetraene can now be achieved 
according to C. P. Schaffner et al with regularity even 
in a chemically defined medium when traces of meva- 
lonic acid and high levels of calctum and magnesium 
chlorides are present. 

A major deterrent to the parenteral administration 
of the potent antifungal antibiotic Amphotericin B has 
been its extreme water insolubility. Utilizing a mixture 
of Amphotericin B with sodium desoxycholate E. Bart- 
ner et al prepared a water soluble form for intravenous 
administration. 

The stable lyophilized powder is easily reconstituted 
with water for injection to form a clear concentrated 
solution which is diluted with glucose and adminis- 
tered by intravenous drip. 

Cryptococcal meningitis has been considered a uni- 
formly fatal illness although the course of the disease 
is characterized by exacerbations and remissions. The 
paper by H. Rubin et al deals with 6 cases of crypto- 
coccal meningitis treated with intravenous ampho- 
tericin B. Five of these patients are alive at the pres- 
ent time with follow-ups ranging from 5 to 10 months. 
The 6th patient was moribund at the start of ampho- 
tericin B therapy and expired after orly 7 days of 
intravenous medication. 

Results obtained on these six patients indicate that 
amphotericin B is the most promising agent now 
available in the treatment of cryptococcal meningitis. 

A report by N. N. Huang et al. compares the thera- 
peutic effects of nystatin, amphotericin B and a com- 
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bination of amphotericin A and B in oral moniliasis 
of infants and children. From 1955 to 1957, sixty in- 
fants and children were treated with nystatin under 
various dosage regimens. 

The results of this study indicated that nystatin, 
amphotericin B, and A and B are fungistatic. All the 
three agents produced no untoward local or systemic 
reactions. 

Twenty cases of oral thrush in newborns and young 
infants were treated by P. J. Kozinn et al with daily 
doses of lyophilized nystalin in aqueous suspension. 
The medication was given orally and by swabbing of 
the oral cavity every six hours between feedings. 

All patients improved, and 90 per cent were cured 
after one or two courses of therapy. 


Chemotherapeutic Agents 

Since the lymphatic system is important in bac- 
terial invasion, it would be desirable to have appreci- 
able tissue concentrations of antibiotics in the lymph 
nodes. Vo this end a number of antibiotic products 
have been prepared by P. Malek et al. with an in- 
creased affinity for the lymph system. In general they 
are salts of an antibiotic base, such as streptomycin or 
neomycin, with polyacrylic acids, sulfonic or phos- 
phorylated polysaccharides, or certain natural poly- 
carboxyl acids. These macromolecular salts have been 
termed “antibtolymphins.” Streptolymphin and neo- 
lymphin are shown to be absorbed from sites of injec- 
tion primarily by the lymph system. In comparison 
with the antibiotic sulfates in rabbits and dogs, they 
vield lower but more prolonged blood concentrations, 
and much higher and more prolonged lymph concen- 
trations. The acute mouse toxicities of these two anti- 
biolymphins are much less than the ordinary sulfate 
salts. On intraplural administration in dogs, neo- 
lymphin was still present in the pleural cavity after 
18 hours, while neomycin disappeared in 4 hours; 
blood concentrations from neolymphin were low but 
lasted beyond 48 hours, those from neomycin reached 
a peak in | hour and disappeared in 12; lymph node 
concentrations were extremely high with neolymphin 
and lasted beyond 72 hours, those from neomycin were 
low and lasted only 12 hours. Intraperitoneal adminis- 
tration yielded similar results. The same chemical 
principle of tissue localization can undoubtedly be ap- 
plied to other chemotherapeutic substances. 

Methionine has been found by E. H. Kass et al to 
act as a urinary acidifier because of the excretion of 
sulfate ions. 

The urine after the ingestion of methionine contains 
an antibacterial substance which is active at pH 5 and 
which is not present in urines from the same subject 
before the ingestion of methionine. 

Potentiation of the action of mandelic acid and its 
derivatives has been observed; effective mandelic acid 
therapy may be maintained for months because of the 
effective urinary acidification. 

A new series of long chain, chomlogous aminobicy- 
cloheptane hydrochloride derivatives, including sec- 
ondary and tertiary forms was tested by V. L. Chand- 
ler et al against M. tuberculosis H37R,, Coceidioides 
immitis, Histoplasma capsulatum, Blastomyces derma- 
liditis, Candida albicans, Cryptococcus neoformans, 


Geotrichum sp. (Continued on page 681) 
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THE WATER 
GEL YOU'VE 






WANTED! 


to firm and strong 





ALGIN 





WATER GELS 


for foods, pharmaceuticals, industrial uses 


If you are seeking a new ¢el 
possessing different and im- 
proved properties, an algin 
water gel may well prove to 
be your answer. For you can 
produce these unique hydro- 
philic colloid gels tender and 
soft or firm and strong. They 
are clear, do not melt, and 
may be acid or alkaline. You 
form them with or without 
additional solids, make them 
with hot or cold water or 
milk to set at room tempera- 
tures or refrigerator temper- 
atures. Small wonder algin 
gels are now finding wider 
and wider use. Surely they 
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are well worth ycur own test 
and evaluation. 

YOURS ON REQUEST: Tech- 
nical Bulletin describing 
properties, preparation and 
use of gels made from 
unique Kelco Algins. 





products of 


KELCO COMPANY 


120 Broadway, 
New York 5, N. Y. 
20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Il. 
530 West Sixth Street, 
Los Angeles 14, Calif. 
Cable Address: 
“Kelcoalgin” New York 
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4 ‘ 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS 
INTERMEDIATES acetic acid 
acetaldehyde acetone 
acetanilide ethyl acetate 
acetic anhydride ethyl alcohol 
benzoquinone isobutyl acetate 
isobutyraldehyde isobutyl alcohol 

isopropyl acetate 
STABILIZERS 
Tenox antioxidants for HEMOSTATIC g 
Vitamin A and such oils AGENT i 
and waxes as paraffin, and ADSORBENT 
mineral oil and lanolin oxidized cellulose 
PLASTICIZERS 


imethyl phthalate 
— ile secon For samples of these Eastman 
diethyl phthalate chemicals, call or write our 
di-isobutyl adipate nearest sales office. 


SALES OFFICES: Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., Kings - 
port, Tennessee; New York—260 Madison Ave.; Framingham, 
Mass.—65 Concord St.; Cincinnati—Carew Tower; Cleveland— 
13212 Shaker Square; Chicago—360 N. Michigan Ave.; St. Lovis— 
10 S. Brentwood Bivd.; Houston—1300 Main St. West Coast: 
Wilson Meyer Co., San Francisco—333 Montgomery St.; Los 
Angeles—4800 District Blvd.; Portland—520 S. W. Sixth Ave.; Salt 
Lake City—73 S. Main St.; Seattle—821 Second Ave. 


Eastman CHEMICAL PRODUCTS, INC. 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE, subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company 

















Lie outstanding physical qualities 
of this grade are coupled with 
closely controlled chemical purity 
and stability! This is the Cosmetic 
grade Zinc Stearate! 
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Industry s Books... 


Advances in Enzymology, and 
Related Subjects of Biochem- 
istry, Edied by F. F. Nord, Fordham 
University, Vol. 18, 435 pp., Interscience 
Publishers, Inc., New York, (1957), cloth, 
$9.00. 

This the eighteenth volume of the 
series contains: Cytochrome in Higher 
Plants by E. F. Hartree: Newer Knowl- 
edge of Succinic Dehydrogenase by 
Singer, Kearney, and Massey: Mech- 
anism of the Toxicity of the Active 
Constituent of Dichapetalum Cymosum 
by Rudolph A. Peters: Deoxyribonu- 
cleoprotein, A General Material by 
J. A. V. Butler and P. F. Davison; 
Pyrophosphorylases and Phosphorylases 
in Biosynthetic Reactions by Arthur 
Kornberg: Le Role Biosynthetique du 
Cycles des Acides Tricarboxyliques by 
J. M. Wiame: Reaction Paths in the 
Higher Plants by W. O. James: The 
Chemistry and Function of Lipoic Acid 
by Lester J. Reed: and Recent Devel- 
opments in the Mechanism of Lignifi- 
cation by Walter J. Shubert and F. F. 
Nord. 


Systematic Organic Chemis- 
try, Theory and Applications, 
by HughC. Muldoon and Martin I. Blake, 
North Dakota State College, 828 pp., 
McGraw- Hill Book Company, Inc., New 
York, (1957), Cloth, Illus., $7.75 
Designed for the general organic 
course, particularly where emphasis is 
on biological applications of science, this 
text will give beginners in the field a 
sound basic knowledge of the subject. 
Each individual class of compounds is 
studied in a logical, systematic manner; 
the simplest monofunction first, fol- 
lowed by polyfunctional complex types. 
General information about the organic 
compounds is given first. The aliphatics, 
aromatics, and heterocyclics are dis- 
cussed in that order. Carbohydrates, 
proteins, terpenes, alkaloids, dyes, and 
metallo-organics are considered in de- 
tail. Separate sections are devoted to 
enzymes, antibiotics, natural pigments, 
vitamins, glycosides, and hormones. 


Quantitative Organic Analysis, 
by James S. Fritz & George S. Hammond, 
Towa State College and The Ames Labora- 
tory of The Atomic Energy Commission, 
303 pp., John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New 
York, (1957) cloth, $6.50. 

This book reflects the authors’ con- 
viction that the analysis of organic com- 
pounds by selective, functional group 
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reactions is a powerful and expanding 
field of analytical chemistry. Major stress 
is given to formulating and explaining 
basic principles. The invention of new 
analytical methods to meet new situa- 
tions is also emphasized, and consider- 
able space is devoted to the reasoning 
that can be applied to the choice of 
methods and the proper planning of trial 
experiments. Material includes direct 
and indirect acid-base methods, oxida- 
tion-reduction methods, spectrophoto- 
metric analysis, methods of achieving 
analytical separations, kinetics, and 
other techniques of quantitative analy- 


SIS. 


Dermatologic Formulary, 
(From the New York Skin and Cancer 
Unit, Service of Dermatology): Frances 
Pascher, M.D., Editor, Revised, 1957, 
172 pp., Paul B. Hoeber, Inc., New York, 
cloth, $4. 

This is the formulary of the Skin and 
Cancer Unit of New York University 
Hospital and the Department of Der- 
matology and Syphilology of the New 
York University Postgraduate Medical 
School. Its main purpose is to serve 
the practitioner by listing the most 
tried and useful dermatologic prescrip- 
tions, together with the briefest and 
simplest explanations of their uses, 
indications, and contraindications. In 
addition, it is the objective of this book 
to supply a model dermatologic formu- 
lary from which other hospitals, clinics, 
and institutions can, according to their 
needs, select a longer or shorter list 
of standard preparations for the care 
of the multitudinous sufferers from 
skin diseases. 


Glass Reinforced Plastics, /dited 
by Phillip Morgan, Editor of “British 
Plastics,” 276 pp., Second kd. (1957), 
Philosophical Library, New York, Cloth, 
$15. 

The text for this new edition has been 
thoroughly revised and many of the 
original chapters have been completely 
re-written. In addition there are com- 
pletely new chapters on epoxide resins, 
the resin injection moulding process and 
on chemical plant applications. The gen- 
eral shape of the book remains un- 
changed. It sets out to present the facts 
on the raw materials, i.e. the resins and 
glass, to describe the fabrication tech- 
niques now in use and to discuss some 
of the problems of specialized applica- 
tions. 
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Clinical Toxicology of Com- 
mercial Products, by V7. .\V.Gleason, 
R. E. Gosselin and H. C. Hodge, 1160 
pages, The Williams & Wilkins Co., 
Baltimore (1957), cloth, $16. 

The purpose of this book is to assist 
the physician in dealing quickly and 
effectively with acute chemical foi- 
sonings in the home and on the farm 
when, through misuse, a patient eats 
or drinks a harmful amount of a 
commercial product. This book 
provides a list of trade name products 
together with their ingredients when 
these are available, sample formulas of 
many types of products with an estimate 
of the toxicity of each formula, toxi- 
cological information including an es- 
timate of the toxicity of individual 
ingredients, recommendations for treat- 
ment and names and addresses of 
manufacturers. 


The Chemistry of Plants, by 
Erston V. Miller, Research Professor of 
Botany, University of Pittsburgh, 174 pp,, 
Rheingold Publishing Corp., New York, 
(1957), cloth, $4.75 


Latest developments in plant chem- 
istry are authoritatively covered. Sec- 
tions on plant hormones, vitamins, and 
the chemistry of photosynthesis are 
outstanding for their current informa- 
tion. There is a chapter each on gly- 
cosides and alkaloids more encompas- 
sing than previous treatments, which 
will be of particular help to the fields 
of medicine and pharmacognosy. A 
unique final chapter brings attention 
to the present frontiers of research in 
the chemistry of plants. Included also 
are chapters on carbohydrates, pro- 
teins and other nitrogen compounds, 
lipides, pigments, enzymes, organic 
acids, and minerals. 


The Terpenes, Vol. IV, by the late 
Sir John Simonson and W. C. J. Ross, 
D. Sc., University of London, 524 pp., 
The University Press, Cambridge, (1957), 
cloth, $13.50. 

The terpenes are important constitu- 
ents of the essential oils of plants, used 
as perfumery and flavoring agents. This 
series treats each group of terpenes in 
detail from the point of view of theo- 
retical chemistry. Volume I deals with 
acyclic and monocyclic compounds, 
Volume II with dicyclic compounds, 
and Volume III with sesqui-and diter- 
penes. Volumes IV and V cover the 
more complex triterpenes, which occur 
in saps and resins and also in fish oils 
and animal body fats. 
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FRENCH PROCESS 
GOLD SEAL 
ZINC OXIDE 
U.S.P. 


53 PARK PLACE 
NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


PLANT-WAREHOUSE: JERSEY CITY 











Latest information about Century 
Brand Fatty Acids. Send for this 
new booklet. 


> 









EM INVITES YOU TO COMPARE 


If you use Fatty Acids you will want Harchem’s new ve 
publication of specifications and characteristics for their : 
Century Brand Fatty Acids. Harchem gives you the latest 
data about all grades in their complete line of uniform 
quality fatty acids. You are the best judge of the type and 
grade you need. By using this information as a basis for 
comparison, you can select the fatty acid best suited for 
your specific use. 

Harchem offers you a free type sample of the kind 
and grade Century Brand Fatty Acid you specify. We 
invite you to make comparisons with any competitive 
product of like grade. 

Write us on your letterhead for a copy of our new 
publication. Ask for Bulletin H-35 


HARCHEM DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 





iN CANADA: W. C. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA. LTD., TORONTO 
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Trade Literature 


Acrolein and Derivatives 

\ new 40-page booklet on Acrolein 
and Derivatives (F-40,118) is available 
from Union Carbide Chemicals Com- 
pany, 30 East 42nd Street, New York 
17. Acrolein is a simple, unsaturated 
aldehyde that reacts at both the vinyl 
and carbonyl] groups. As an unsaturated 
compound, it adds water, alcohols, and 
halogens at the double bond. As an alde- 
hyde, it reacts with alcohols and polyols 
to form unsaturated acetals. 

The first half of the booklet, a treatise 
by Howard Guest of Carbide’s Research 
Department, outlines the chemistry of 
acrolein and methacrolein. The second 
half contains properties and uses of 14 
derivatives now available as well as an 
extensive bibliography. 


Brominated Oils 

Chemical Sales Division, Abbott Lab- 
oratories, North Chicago, IIl., has avail- 
able Technical Information No. 37 bro- 
minated Oils, which describes the use of 
brominated olive oil, brominated sesame 
oil, and brominated olive and corn oil 


Quaternaries 

Because of the many uses for its qua- 
ternaries, Emulsol Chemical Corpora- 
ation, 75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 
1, has issued bulletins 51 and 52. The 
first of these concerns Emcol E-607, a 
quaternary ammonium compound, with 
applications as a non-irritating germi- 
cide, deodorant or cationic emulsifier for 
use in germicides, cosmetics, after shave 
lotions, hair rinses, baby oil, and liquid 
deodorants. The second bulletin is on 
Emcol E-607S for non-irritating cationic 
emulsifiers, hair conditioners, and emol- 
ients for cosmetic preparations such as 
body and hand lotions, and acid cream 
hair rinses. 


High Pressure Pumps 

An informative, 4-page, two-color bul- 
letin (G-537) on a new line of high pres- 
sure pumps is available from the Cherry- 
Burrell Corporation, Dept. 26, 427 W. 
Randolph Street, Chicago 6. The bulle- 
tin describes the company’s Stellar- 
Flo Sanitary Pumps for high pressure 
liquid transfer, metering and spray dry- 


PVP Booklet 

A detailed, 48-page booklet on PVP 
(polyvinylpyrrolidone) describing its 
chemical and physical properties and 
the numerous applications thus far de- 
veloped, is available from the Acetylene 
Chemicals Department of Antara Chem- 
icals, General Aniline & Film Corpora- 
tion, 435 Hudson Street, New York 14. 
Among uses discussed are cosmetics, 
pharmaceuticals, adhesives, detergents, 
soaps, beverage clarification, protective 
coatings, textiles, paper, inks, plastics 
and agricultural chemicals. Also dis- 
cussed are its film-forming properties, 
compatibility, stability, protective col- 
loid action, cross-linking, detoxifying 
properties, and its physiological accept- 
ability. 


Starch Components 

Colloid Department, Stein Hall & Co., 
285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, has 
available a 12-page booklet on Superlose 
and Ramalin (amylose and amylo- 
pectin). The booklet, entitled Superlose 
and Ramalin New Products Bulletin, 
describes the physical and chemical 
properties of these two principal com- 





with citrus oils. ing systems. 





(Continued from page 677) 

Lengthening the aliphatic chain through 12 to 14 
carbons increased both the antitubercular and anti- 
fungal activities of the secondary aminobicyclohep- 
tanes; further increase in the carbon chain length 
diminished the peak activity attained. The greatest 
spectrum of activity was noted in compounds with 
10, 11 and 12 carbons in the aliphatic chain. Tertiary 
forms of the dodecyl derivative were equally active. 
Saturation of the ring appeared not to affect the activ- 
ities observed with the unsaturated compounds. Hy- 
drochloride salts of dodecylamines were less active 
than the aminobicycloheptane series. 

Saturated and unsaturated secondary and tertiary 
amine derivatives proved to be too toxic for considera- 
tion as therapeutic agents. The maximum tolerated 
doses of a few of the most active compounds were in- 
effective in experimental infections of coccidiomycosis 
and candidasis in mice. 

Phenyl PAS according to H. C. Meyer is a new 
paramino-salicylic acid preparation. It is a tuberculo- 
static agent. Its use is the same as PAS, i.e., to prevent 
the development of resistance of strains of tubercule 
bacillus to streptomycin and isoniazid. 

The great advantage appears to be the small per- 
centage of intolerances, gastro-intestinal symptoms, 
and stronger anti-resistant effect as compared with 
PAS. 


Food Preservation 
The non therapeutic uses of antibiotics are becoming 
more widespread. One of the most important of these 
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ponents of potato starch. 


uses from the public health point of view appears to 
be the treatment of food products with antibiotics 
prior to human consumption. We are obligated to pro- 
tect the health of the public by not creating potential 
hazards. 

It therefore would appear that what is needed is a 
planned program of investigation to determine which 
of the antibiotics is most applicable to food treatment 
and preservation and at what levels these antibiotics 
must be used. 

The paper by J. T. Logue et al proposes to describe 
such a program of investigation and present prelim- 
inary data as has been obtained in one aspect of this 
investigation. That is, determining hypersensitivity of 
field workers spraying antibiotics on fruits and vege- 
tables. 

Extension of edible life by antibiotic treatment of 
fresh crabmeat, in the form of dips, has been attempted 
with little success, according to M. A. Benarde. 

Experiments were conducted by R. F. Becker et al 
to improve the appearance and prolong the shelf life 
of prepackaged spinach. Spinach was dipped for | 
minute in 25 mcg/ml solutions of oxytetracycline, 
chlortetracycline and streptomycin, packed in ven- 
tilated polyethylene bags and stored at 38° F. 

Less decay was noted in the treated spinach than 
in the controls when artificial inoculation was used. 
When no inoculum was added, soft rot development 
was slower and antibiotic treatments had less effect 
on the amount of decay that developed. 

Bacterial population counts indicated the antibiotics 
suppressed the number of organisms present, and 
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merchols 


LANOLIN CHOLESTEROLS in their 


most active form. 


The Amerchols are non-ionic, natural 
EMULSIFIERS, PENETRANTS and EMOL- 
LIENTS made from pure lanolin. They will 
help you achieve superior cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical formulations by marked- 
ly improving stability, texture. appear- 


ance and effectiveness. 


An Amerchol such as multi-sterol, liquid 
Amerchol 101 enhances softening. pen- 
etrating and spreading activity while 
holding desirable moisture to the skin. 
The surface active Amerchols function 





at the interface in oil-in-water emulsions 
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to bring about these unique effects on 


skin and hair. 


The Amerchols are ideal, stable ointment bases 
which induce rapid drug release, and promote 
optimum healing rates. 


WE KNOW OF NO CASE OF AN 
ALLERGY DUE TO AN AMERCHOL. 
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Write on your business letterhead for technical 
literature and suggested formulas. 
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Reader's 
Questions... 


Cold Cream Preservative: We are sending 
vou a copy of our cold cream formula which is 
used to prevent rough and chapped hands, 
and it has been very satisfactory for the pur- 
pose. Unfortunately, occasional batches be- 
come rancid and we would appreciale your 
recommendations as to the use of an appro- 
priate preservative. CHICAGO. 


The formula you submitted is the stand- 
ard U. S.P. formula for Rose Water Oint- 
ment which has always posed problems 
with respect to preservation. Actually, the 
addition of 0.1 per cent of methyl p-hy- 
droxybenzoate (one gram) would only pro- 
vide a partial solution in that growth of 
microorganisms would be retarded, but 
oxidative rancidity would probably not. be 
affected. In a number of cases, the addition 
of 0.05 per cent of butylated hydroxyani- 
sole has been successfully used as an anti- 
oxidant. Actually, the best answer lies in 
the U.S.P. itself, where a formula is given 
for Petrolatum Rose Water Ointment 
which is described as a non-rancidifying 
ointment base. I therefore suggest very 
strongly that you replace the expressed 
almond oil by an equal weight of mineral 
oil or by a mixture of 520 grams of mineral 
oil and 40 grams of anhydrous lanolin. 





Pearly Vanishing Cream: We have seen 
creams and lotions with a very altractive 
pearly luster and would like to have some in- 
dications as to how these products are formu- 
lated to obtain that effect. We do not wish to 
use added pearl essence. LOS ANGELES. 


The pearliness that you are interested in, 3 p 
Cr 
2 


is usually ascribed to the crystallization of — 3F 
stearic acid from the emulsion or to the 
crystallization of an acid stearate. In for- 
mulating stearate creams or lotions, only 
part of the stearic acid is neutralized by 
the appropriate alkali and some of the un- 
saponified fatty acid will in time crystallize 
as pearly flakes. Triethanolamine often pro- 
motes this crystallization and the sheen 
may be improved by use of double pressed 
instead of triple pressed stearic acid, the 
small amount of oleic acid apparently being 
beneficial. Most important of all, however, 
is the absence of fats and oils, almost all of 
which prevent the development of pearli- 
ness, probably by keeping stearic acid in 
solution in the oil phase. Storage of the 
cream or lotion for a week or two at room 





temperature is necessary for the full de- 
velopment of pearliness. 
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biosasays revealed the presence of residual antibiotic 
activity. 


Reactions and Resistance 

During the past few years it has become evident 
that the extensive and sometimes indiscriminate use of 
antibiotics has resulted in an increase in the incidence 
of reactions to these drugs. 

\ total of 3419 case histories of reactions to anti- 
biotics were reported and evaluated in the survey by 
Henry Welch et al. Of these, 422 were discarded be- 
cause of insufficient data to classify, or because anti- 
biotics were not involved, or because they occurred 
outside the period covered by the survey. A total of 
1072 reactions were classified as severe (life threaten- 
ing) and these included 809 with anaphylactoid shock, 
107 superinfections, 70 severe skin reactions, 46 blood 
dyscrasias and 38 cases of angioneurotic edema with 
cerebral or respiratory involvement. A total of 1925 
were classified as non-life threatening cases. The pre- 
ponderance of reactions followed administration of 
penicillin. 

Of a number of hospitals isolates resistant to ery- 
thromycin on a clinical and laboratory basis, 72 per 
cent were sensitive to oleandomycin and carbomycin, 
in vitro according to A. R. English. Cross resistance 
between oleandomycin, carbomycin, and erythromycin 
occurred in only 20 per cent of these cultures. 

In direct contrast, seven strains of Micrococcus pyo- 
genes var. aureus, and single strains of Streptococcus 
faecalis and Diplococcus pneumoniae were made re- 
sistant to one of the following antibiotics by laboratory 
procedure: oleandomycin, carbomycin, and erythro- 
mycin. Complete cross resistance occurred among 
these three antibiotics. 





FACE MAKE-UP 


(Continued from page 595) 


be incorporated in the formula which would cause 
greater adherence to the skin by their presence. In 
actual practice, it was possible to formulate such a 
product by balancing off the pigments and filler of 
the powder against the emulsifying agents, humectants 
and mineral oil so that in a dried compressed cake, 
the wet applicator could readily cause a cream to be 
formed on the cakes surface, be picked up by the appli- 
cator, and transferred to the face. The amount of 
humectant present controls the drying rate of the film 
after application and the amount of mineral oil present 
in relation to the humectant and emulsifiers will con- 
tro! the degree of water repellency. The ideal formula- 
tion, therefore, would be one where emulsification 
would take place on the cake’s surface by gentle satu- 
ration with a moist applicator but not by exposure to 
water vapor, and where the film will remain moist 
sufficiently long enough so that proper application 
could be made without the film’s drying in too short a 
length of time to impede this function; and finally 
after drying, where the film will not be removed by 
perspiration, but will come off when the face is washed 
in the usual fashion. The pigments and fillers used are 
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odulan 





The MODIFIED LANOLIN with new 
properties. 


Modulan is the acetyl derivation of pure 
lanolin containing all the constituents of 
lanolin, modified by a unique treatment 
to impart NEW and VALUABLE PROP- 
ERTIES. (U. S. Patent No. 2,725,334) 


Modulan forms clear solutions even in 
cold mineral oil and deposits hydro- 
phobic, emollient films on skin and hair. 
These desirable protective films are waxy 
rather than tacky and are very pleasant 
to the touch. 


Modulan is extremely hydrophobic—does 
not form greasy emulsions and is prac- 
tically odorless. Because of its outstand- 
ing stability and compatibility with oil- 
in-water emulsions and with soaps and 
shampoos. Modulan is particularly recom- 
mended for use in creams, lotions. baby 
products, hair preparations, make-up, 
and ointments. 


CLINICAL INVESTIGATIONS HAVE 
INDICATED THAT MODULAN 1S 
HYPO-ALLERGENIC. 


American Cholesterol Products 
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AMERCHOL PARK’ EDISON, NEW JERSEY 


* ACETULAN-a new chemical 


design for cosmetics—COMING SOON! 
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much the same as in loose face powders, except for the 
elimination of the metallic stearates, whose function 
has been taken over by the mineral oil. A somewhat 
greater concentration of the opacifier is also indicated 
since the dehydrated film will be somewhat thinner 
than with a face powder and, therefore, requires more 
opacifier. 

The ratio between the powders and the oils, humec- 
tants and emulsifiers would vary with the nature of 
the substances used and the final effects desired. This 
covers an exceedingly wide range as disclosed by the 
patent literature. For a practical range the ratio is 
usually about 4 to 5 parts of powder to one part of the 
dehydrated cream base. The method of manufacture 
is much the same as face powders with a few extra 
steps. The powders are first ground dry in the usual 
fashion and then mixed with the oils, humectants and 
emulsifiers either by addition to a cream made from 
them with water and then dehydrated or else by addi- 
tion of the liquefied ingredients to the powder, without 
the use of water, if proper mixing equipment is avail- 
able. The dehydrated mass is then reground and 
pressed into pans. 

The next step in the evolution of the modern pow- 
ders is the development of the make-up lotion. This is 
really a not unexpected development, since it is essen- 
tially a cake makeup with the water added before- 
hand and, therefore, more convenient to use. Con- 
venience of use is probably the greatest single factor 
in our market. It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that everything else being equal, convenience of use 
will sell the product. 

In its formulation the make-up lotion should in addi- 
tion to performing the functions referred to in the 
cake-make-up, be a stable emulsion in which the pow- 
ders and pigments are permanently suspended. The 
powders are, therefore, reduced to the minimum con- 
centration since suspension would by this means be 
more readily effected. We, therefore, find that most 
of these products contain only opacifier and pigments 
as part of the powder phase; the opacifier being Ti- 
tanium Oxide. In addition, suspending agents, are also 
used as a necessary adjunct to the emulsifying agents. 
In preparing a make-up lotion it would help the worker 
if he considers the powders as part of the oil phase and, 
therefore, consider the amount and type ef emulsifiers 
and other substances in this context. 

In preparing this product the pigments and opacifier 
is ground as in a regular face powder procedure and 
then incorporated into the emulsion while it is still 
warm. It is then stirred to nearly room temperature 
and finally homogenized. 

The most recent addition is not new, but a new 
adaptation of the old compact powder. The modern 
compact powder is essentially much the same as its 
forerunner, but with additions made to overcome its 
post deficiencies. These improvements are possible be- 
cause of improvements in grinding equipment and 
presses in the intervening years. The modern hammer 
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mills and other grinding machinery are now capable 
of a better job than formerly. The essential additions 
have been the use of oils in conjunction with the pow- ‘ for the 
der so that a greater adherency is possible. This 


coupled with the addition of larger concentrations of oo pharmaceutical manufacturer 


pigments have given the compact powder an entirely ae seeking an outstanding blood coagulant 


‘new look.” 


CORPORATION 
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PHARMACEUTICAL EMULSIONS 


(Continued from page 597) 








non-ionic surfactants, gums and hydrocolloids, and 
clays all find application in pharmaceutical emulsions. 

Non-ionic emulsifiers and stabilizers are usually 
preferred because of their greater range of compati- 
bility with active ingredients and adjuncts. The ani- 
onic and cationic emulsifiers often form precipitates 
with oppositely charged active ingredients. The non- 
ionics also tend to be less irritating and cause less 
sensitization and are usually less toxic. They are less 
sensitive to electrolytes, have little or no effect on pH 
and produce emulsions that are more resistant to 


offers a 


NON-TOXIC 
HEMOSTATIC 
ALGINATE 


for topical hemostatic pharmaceuticals 








freezing. 
Generally speaking, pharmaceutical ¢mulsifiers __ Research laboratories and medical and 
should have a high degree of purity, should be non- _--—s« dental clinics report: : 


toxic, non-irritating, non-sensitizing, odorless, taste- 
less, colorless, and nearly neutral in pH. The relative 
importance of each of these factors and the extent to 
which each is controlled depend upon the mode of 
administration of the finished product. 

The oils and waxes used as adjuncts in pharma- 


Immediate stoppage of capillary bleeding 
Rate of tissue regeneration unaffected 
Cellular morphology remains normal 
Compatible with most antibiotics 

Allows completely normal healing 





ceutical emulsions are usually physiologically inert. _ It has been used in preparations for: 
Corn, peanut, sesame, and expressed almond oil are q Thoracic surgery - Neurosurgery — 
> ~ oa . © ‘ys} Ie 2 = : . . 
the most popular edible oils for pharmac eutical emul Abrasions - Minor cuts 
sions for oral use. While corn oil is favored in the : 
a : Dental surgery 
United States, in other areas of the world sesame, or ’ NT AS , ‘ 
| F Se a RE ae at EE This hemostatic alginate is a super-refined constitu- 
almond, or olive oil may be preferred depending on ent of a natural marine plant and meets the highest 
In formulating lotions, soft waxes are usually pre- and A.D.A. approval have been granted to a manufac- 


turer now using it. Clinical and other scientific data 
are available to assist you in securing approval for 
your preparations incorporating this blood coagulant. 


ferred although mineral oil and isopropyl myristate or 
palmitate are often included. Cetyl and stearyl alco- 
hols, beeswax, spermaceti, lanolin and paraffin are 
commonly used in lotions and creams.27-2° Stearic acid 
for its utility, per se, or as a soap formed in situ or 


Other pure, non-toxic, natural ingredients for pharma- 
ceutical formulae produced by the Algin Corporation 
of America are: 


stearates of glycerin and of other polyols are also CARRAGEERATES 

often used. Silicone oils, either to impart water-repel- (Irish Moss Extracts) 

ency, or at lower concentrations, to improve texture GELCARIN™ VISCARIN 
are sometimes used topically.*° Their high cost limits SODIUM aie" coats ALGINATE 


POTASSIUM ALGINATE ALGINIC ACID 
All are produced in dry powder form. 


ALGIN CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


their use. 
As in the case of emulsifiers, many synthetic cils 
and waxes are now becoming available. Here again 


wie fae > — Botan Van nt [eC MAIN OFFICE 
purity, lack of odor and taste, lack of toxicity and NEW YORK 4: 24 State Street © Whitehall 4-1193 
irritation are primary requisites in selecting suitable SALES OFFICES 
stitial: Give ae at Ne CHICAGO 5: 600 South Michigan Ave. * WA 2-3829 
materials for pharmaceutical emulsions. LOS ANGELES 25: 2024 Westgate Ave. © BR 2-4346 
Polvol humectants includine§ elvceri “onvilene Canadian Sales Representative — Charles Albert Smith Ltd. 
yo humectants includ me sly — propyl - "356 Eastern Ave., Toronto « 8307 Royden Rd., Montreal , 


glycol, and d-sorbitol syrup are very commonly used 
in pharmaceutical emulsions.*?_ Mannitol and poly- 
ethylene glycol ars less commonly used. These agents 
are included primarily to prevent drying of the emul- 
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sion during manufacture and storag:. They also some- 
times serve a dual purpose in that they may help to 
solubilize certain active ingredients or other adjuncts; 
the humectant may be used to make a primary dis- 
persion of the hydrocolloid if one is used; it may also 
serve to lower the freezing point of the finished prod- 
uct. In lotions and creams the humectant plasticizes 
the keratin by maintaining moisture. 

Because emulsion components are usually good 
media for growth of molds and bacteria, suitable pre- 
servatives are almost always used in pharmaceutical 
emulsions.**°4 The esters of parahydroxy-benzoic acid 
are the most common but in oral preparations they 
tend to produce a numbing sensation in the mouth. 
Sodium benzoate is also reliable but only in a narrow 


pH range around 4.5. The proper level and kind of 


preservative to be used may vary with the particular 
product. Each product must be tested by intentional 
contamination with mixed cultures of known trouble- 
some microorganisms followed by observations on 
growth and product stability of a period of weeks.**3° 

Other substances such as antioxidants, foam- 
ing agents, antifoaming agents, buffers, chelating 
agents,37°38 complexing agents and solubilizers, whiten- 
ing agents, and dyes are used when required. 


Special Precautions. The vehicle for any active 
ingredient serves the primary purpose of facilitating 
its administration. In so doing it must not in any way, 
detract from but should enhance the effectiveness or 
the stability of the drug. When an emulsion system is 
the vehicle, certain special precautions must be taken. 

First, it is obvious that all ingredients in the formula 
must be compatible.***° Precipitation reactions may 
not be observed readily in opaque emulsions and if the 
active ingredient were involved, its efficacy might be 
limited or lost. 

Many emulsifiers are large colloidal molecules and 
may form complexes with the active or other ingredi- 
ents.*!#2 Whereas some of these complexes precipitate, 
some are soluble and therefore not so readily detected. 
When complexed, these components are often less ef- 
fective. For example, Tweens have been shown to 
reduce the effectiveness of preservatives,*?*** and phe- 
nolic compounds destroy the suspending power of 
many carbowax esters. 

Air entrapment in emulsions may accelerate the 
breakdown of the emulsion or may adversely effect the 
chemical stability of the active ingredient. Entrapped 
air can often discolor the drug. It can start oxidation 
reactions, as for example on Vitamin A. It can accel- 
erate the development of rancidity. Pains should be 
taken to avoid air entrapment in formulation work by 
the application of good technique or the judicious use 
of antifoaming agents. In spite of this it may still be 
necessary at times to deaerate by the application of 
vacuum. It is obvious that these precautions must be 
adhered to vigorously during the production opera- 
tions if the stability of the experimental materials is 
to apply to the marketed item. 
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Creaming and phase separation can be extremely 
dangerous in pharmaceutical emulsions, particularly il 
good homogeneity is not regained by simple shaking. 
This may result in uneven dosage, at times providing 
not enough drug and at other times too much. 

Most pharmaceutical lotions are thixotropic.***> 
Thixotropy is particularly desirable when the active 
ingredient is to be held in suspension. When shaken, 
the lotion should fluidize to allow for easy pouring and 
convenient application. The gel state should develop 
fairly rapidly to maintain a good suspension. Gel 
formers such as glyceryl monostearate, cetyl alcohol, 
and certain hydrocolloids are useful in these instances. 
The yield value of these systems should be greater 
than can be overcome by the gravitational effect of the 
suspended particles. Irreversible gels should be avoided. 


Stability Testing. The stability of any pharma- 
ceutical emulsion must be judged on the basis of the 
active ingredient as well as of the emulsion system 
itself.#9-*! In the early stages of development, accel- 
erated aging test methods may be applied with much 
benefit to rapid progress. If these are performed prop- 
erly, controlled accurately, observed carefully, and 
interpreted logically, usually the following can be 
achieved: 

1. The type and rate of degradation of the active 

ingredient is revealed. 

2. The optimum conditions for stability with re- 
spect to pH, stabilizers, light, heat and air are 
defined. 

3. The best order of compounding is indicated. 

1. The stability of the experimental product can 
be related to that of standard products. 

5. The selection of packaging materials can be 

specified. 

One effect of aging may be simulated by a centrifuge 

test. Test emulsions centrifuged at 1500 rpm should 

not show any separation either at the top or bottom 
after four hours. The resuspendability of solid active 
inzredients may also be observed. 

Tentative conclusions concerning rheological prop- 
erties may be drawn from microscopic observation of 
the size and shape of particles, their distribution, and 
their crystalline structure. Applied to emulsions stored 
for short periods of time at various temperatures, 
microscopic examination may be used to predict areas 
of difficulty. 

Tendencies toward stratification and creaming may 
be detected by gradually lowering a rotational vis- 
cometer with T-bar spindle through a column of the 
emulsion and noting viscosity readings at very fre- 
quent intervals. 

Autoclaving usually completely destroys most emul- 
sion systems but can be used to advantage in studying 
the potential stability of active ingredients. Formu- 
lated drugs surviving two to four hours of autoclaving 
hold good promise for stability. When degradation 
occurs, stabilizers can be rapidly evaluated by com- 
paring the relative degree of protection they provide. 
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Though such accelerated tests in no way substitute 
for long term shelf tests and though their results must 
be interpreted with care, by their use many prelim- 
inary formulas may be examined before commitment 
is made to a long term study. 

It is worthy of note that the determination of the 
chemical stability of the active ingredient may be 
greatly complicated by the variety and nature of the 
components of the emulsion. In fact, the effort re- 
quired for the development of chemical or biological 
assay procedures for application to an emulsion sys- 
tem may exceed that required for formulation studies. 


Manufacturing 

Because the volume of operation markedly influ- 
ences performance in the production of emulsions it 
is necessary to apply careful pilot study in the con- 
version of laboratory observations to manufacturing 
procedures.®?’6? And because so many factors affect 
the formulation of emulsions, manufacturing formulas 
must be prepared in minute detail and followed metic- 
ulously in application if uniform batches are to be pro- 
duced.***> This is particularly true of lotions where gel 
formation is usually an important aspect governing 
stability and appearance. 

There are usually three stages in the manufacture of 
a pharmaceutical lotion. The first begins with the 
separate heating of the oil phase and aqueous phase 
before emulsification. The ingredients comprising the 
oil phase are melted in order of decreasing melting 
points. The emulsifier (or one of the emulsifiers) is 
usually incorporated in the oil phase so that an instant 
and more effective emulsification can be achieved. Also 
in this manner, the oil phase container can be thor- 
oughly washed with hot water to effect a complete 
transfer of oil phase. It stands to reason that the oil 
phase should be homogeneous. Because the of slow 
cooling rate of large batches only thermostable in- 
gredients should be added to the oil phase. The tem- 
perature of the water phase should be a few degrees 
higher than the oil phase at the time of mixing and both 
should be well above the congealing point of the high- 
est melting component. Usually only a portion of the 
water is used for the initial emulsification in order not 
to dilute the emulsifier excessively. 

The second stage is that of emulsification. In the 
preparation of lotions, the oil phase is usually added 
slowly to the aqueous phase with vigorous, non-vor- 
texing stirring. The energy input in agitation, the rate 
of cooling, the partition of emulsifiers, and the heat 
transfer play very important parts at this stage and 
must be closely controlled. If foaming has occurred it 
should be dissipated at this point. In most pharma- 
ceutical lotions the oil phase congeals at a tempera- 
ture greater than 45°C. in order that the product may 
withstand storage temperatures up to 40°C. without 
marked changes in viscosity. 

This brings us to the final or congealing stage. This 
is the most critical stage of the manufacturing opera- 
tion. Stirring usually obtained with a Gate-type 
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stirrer, should be very slow but thorough enough to 
maintain homogeneity. The rate of cooling should be 
slow since sudden cooling will throw out hard wax 
particles and interfere with gel formation. The stage 
begins with fully fluid components at temperatures 
of 50-55°C. and ends with the preparation in final 
form at 40°C. After this point the lotion is allowed to 
stand undisturbed until it reaches room temperature. 
Viscosity pick-up due to thixotropy is usually experi- 
enced. 

Soluble or insoluble active ingredients can then be 
added to this lotion using a minimum of shearing in 
order not to destroy the gel structure. 

For emulsions where the oil phase is fluid and gel 
formation is not a factor the product is usually sub- 
jected to homogenization. For this purpose the usual 
Rotor-stator or piston-type homogenizers are used. 
The size and type of operation usually determine the 
type of homogenizer employed. 


Packaging and Storage 

Glass is undoubtedly the most common packaging 
materials for pharmaceuticals and is usually satisfac- 
tory for emulsions. In certain instances the nature of 
the active ingredient requires the use of hard glass or 
amber glass. Closures require no special attention ex- 
cept that waxed liners are not dependable in the pres- 
ence of strong emulsifiers. Creams are better packaged 
in tubes than in jars because of the better protection 
afforded against water loss. 

Tubes may be a source of trouble because of their 
metallic constituents. Pure tin is generally satisfactory 
for most creams, but is more expensive than lead or 
lead alloys. Lead alloys often cause darkening of 
creams because of galvanic effects. Acid products 


should not be packaged in aluminum tubes because of 


their corrosive effect on the tube. In some instances 
this can be overcome by the addition of a small amount 
of sodium silicate in the formula. A cream containing 
a mercurial should not be packaged in an aluminum 
tube. 

Polyethylene ts becoming popular as a container ma- 
terial for lotions and creams.** Polyethylene containers 
are unbreakable and convenient to use. Moisture loss 
is usually not a problem provided connecting parts fit 
tightly. There is always a tendency for certain ma- 
terials in the emulsion to migrate toward the poly- 
ethylene wall causing either a change in the emulsion 
or collapse of the container. Since polyethylene is 
semi-permeable many volatile materials such as flavor 
and perfume components may escape. Active ingre- 
dients which are very sensitive to oxidation usually de- 
compose rapidly when packaged in polyethylene 
bottles. 

The usual precautions for storage apply to pharma- 
ceutical emulsions. Freezing and very high tempera- 
tures must be avoided if physical stability is to be 


maintained. 
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The Future 

What does the future hold for the use of emulsions 
in the pharmaceutical industry? This is difficult to say 
but certainly one can point out a few areas where more 
knowledge is needed. 

There is a continuing interest in parenteral formula- 
tions of fat but progress has been handicapped by the 
difficulty of supplying a suitable or safe emulsion form. 
The proper emulsification of these fats will require 
very efficient emulsifiers of an extremely low order of 
parenteral toxicity. More efficient methods for sterili- 
zation, stabilization, and the controlling of quality 
will have to be developed. The area of parenteral emul- 
sions is limited but there is every reason to believe 
that the future will bring considerable expansion. 

Very little is known concerning the effect of emul- 
sification on the absorption of drugs from the gastro- 
intestinal tract. More extensive studies in this area 
may permit us to regulate the absorption of a drug 
through its incorporation in emulsion systems, govern- 
ing almost at will not only the area from which the 
drug is absorbed but also the rate at which it can be 
absorbed. 

Although there is an extensive literature on the 
effect of the vehicle on the behavior of drugs applied to 
the skin, little is known about the basic physico-chem- 
ical processes involved. Undoubtedly lipoid solubility 
of the drug is involved. The effective release of the 
drug from the base into the substrate is also a factor. 
A more thorough understanding of these will permit 
more effective formulations based on sound principles 
rather than the empirical methods now being em- 
ployed. 

The aerosol industry is currently developing pro- 
cedures for making emulsified aerosols. This is in- 
tended partly to provide better miscibility of the con- 
tents of an aerosol package and partly to reduce the 
amount of propellant. In some cases the propellant 
may be the dispersed phase* and in other cases the 
continuous phase.** Water will normally be present in 
these formulas and in most instances the products will 
be packaged in metal cans. In spite of protective 
liners emphasis will be placed on the utilization of 
non-corrosive emulsifiers. Perfection of these tech- 
niques will add to the number of pharmaceutical emul- 
sicns. 

Although emulsification by ultrasound has been suc- 
cessful on a laboratory scale,®® efficient large scale 
ultrasonic emulsification equipment is not yet avail- 
able. Undoubtedly the pharmaceutical industry will be 
among the first to gain by these developments partic- 
ularly if emulsification can be achieved with no emul- 
sifier or at least with much less emulsifier. 

Pharmaceutical emulsions, being one of the more 
difficult dosage forms to develop, stabilize, evaluate, 
manufacture and control present many challenges to 
the pharmaceutical formulator. Progress in emulsion 
theory is becoming increasingly useful in the solution 
of these problems. The empirical method, long the 
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only practical means of solving emulsion problems, is 
now yielding to the scientific method. 
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OIL OF VETIVER ‘‘BOURBON’’ 
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Europe in modern stills, and by skilled distillation ex- 
perts, is qualitatively far superior to the oil distilled 
on the spot. It is true, that these two oils are different, 
even if they derive from roots grown in the same place. 
Thus the oils distilled in Europe or in the United 
States are special types of vetiver oil. It is also possible 3 FILPACO INDUSTRIES 

that the preparation of the root material before the @\\\\////s tae Se of 
distillation is different in Europe. It is certain that the CANA Y, 
distillation itself runs quite differently, as it is much 
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faster in Europe than in Reunion. In the latter place, 
often 30 to 40 hours at 4 or 5 atmospheres of vapor 
pressure are necessary to complete the distillation, 
while in modern apparatus, yielding ten to twelve at- 
mospheres of pressure, 12 to 16 hours are sufficient to 
complete the distillation. Moreover, we often find a 
difference in the raw material, that is the choice root- 
lets, for export and the other rootlets, distilled on the 
spot. Years ago, vetiver root was exported from Java 
Today such material is a rarity on 
The root material distilled on 


and India in bales. 
the European market. 
the spot can easily contain rathe 
siftings, dust, ete. from the rootlets, while the root 
material exported as such usually has been sifted, and 
Thus, the differences in the 


r large quantities of 


does not contain root dust. 
root material arise. 

The vetiver roots must be about two years old when 
they are harvested and cut for distillation. This rule 
is properly observed in Reunion island as well as in the 
Belgian Congo, where large plantations of vetiver grass 
are found in the KIVU district, especially east of lake 
KIVU, in the region of BYUMBA in the rich RU- 
ANDA province. 

But now, I find myself in Reunion island, which 
produces the largest amount of vetiver oil in the world. 
In Haiti, where the production, by the way, 
carried out almost exclusively by Frenchmen, as in 
Reunion, a fairly large quantity of vetiver oil is pro- 
duced. It is highly possible that Haiti, during years to 
come, may become number one world-producer of 
vetiver oil. 


is also 


As earlier mentioned, Reunion is an island of a mere 
1,000 sq. miles, and it is situated 500 miles east of 
Madagascar. Until 350 years ago, it was uninhabited 
and probably unknown, but after the discovery of the 
sea route to India, Reunion and other islands became 
very interesting as stopovers and supply stations. 
Reunion is the largest of a group of three islands, and 
is of voleanic structure. In the ingerior of the island, 
one of the volcanoes, “‘la piton des neiges” (= **snow- 
peak’’) towers more than 10,000 feet, and covers a very 
large area with its lava and basalt rocks. The vegeta- 
tion in this area is quite unique, and among the rarities 
are also the fantastic fern-trees, probably survivors 
from millions of years ago. Only Tasmania can present 
a similar strange vegetation, but the fern trees in 
Reunion often reach 25 feet or more, with trunks of 
12 to 15 inches in diameter. But surprisingly enough, 
animals are few and rare. 

In Saint-Pierre on the south-southwest coast of 
Reunion island, I discussed vetiver oil with Monsieur 
Pichon de Bury, chemical engineer for the Barbot 
House, one of the big names in vetiver oils, geranium 
and vanilla in Reunion. With Monsieur Paul Isautier, 
who had taken me along in his car from Saint-Denis, 
we took a half-circle tour around the island within a 
few hours along nice, asphalted roads, and through a 
picturesque landscape. We arrived at the Godown 
Laboratories of the Barbot House, where we found the 
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chemist very busy late in the evening. He was just 
about to examine several lots of geranium oil, which 
had arrived the same day. He showed me some highly 
interesting samples of vetiver oil, the so-called com- 
mercial qualities as well as some special qualities. The 
latter were experimental and were the results of dis- 
tillation experiments of various kinds. One sample 
showed an optical rotation of +48°. Other samples 
were from different sources, fractions from distilla- 
tions, etc. All these experiments seemed to indicate 
that a prolonged distillation will often give an oil with 
powerful dextro-rotation and high viscosity, but the 
raw materials, that is, the rootlets, the age of the root- 
lets, and the quality of the soil are factors of impor- 
tance. It is worthwhile here to add that vetiver oils, 
distilled in India from local material, often show a 
powerful laevo-rotation, but nevertheless can be of 
very good perfumery value. 

I received samples on the spot of all these types of 
oils, and they have certainly been interesting to study 
closely. During my many years of preparation for this 
trip, I also made notes about the question of whether 
there exists a proportion between the optical rotation 
of vetiver oil and the perfumery value of same. Mon- 
sieur de Bury confirmed that still a number of clients 
purchase this oil according to its optical rotation, and 
that they most often demand a minimum of +18°. 
Monsieur de Bury also suggested, that this physical 
constant, if measured on the place of production, 
offered for the clients a rather safe method of evalua- 
tion of this perfume oil. The falsification or ‘‘cutting”’ 
is technically and practically, if not impossible, then 
at least very difficult to carry out on the spot or some- 
where in Reunion itself. The island has only one sea- 
port, but quite a number of customs officials, who 
know exactly what is normally imported, and they 
would be immediately suspicious in case of import of 
terpenes, cedarwood oil or similar materials. Further- 
more, we find in Saint-Denis, capital of Reunion, con- 
trol laboratories for the agricultural products of the 
island. These are, in sequence of importance: sugar, 
geranium oil, rum, vetiver oil, vanilla, and small 
quantities of ylang-ylang, tobacco and sisal. In Saint- 
Pierre, there has been established a “service de con- 
ditionnement,”’ a consulting station, and such insti- 
tutions are for the benefit of the planters, as well as 
for the exporters and also for the consumers. With 
vetiver oil amounting to some five per cent of the total 
income of the island, it is vitally important that the 
good name of Bourbon maintain its high standard, 
which it has kept for several decades. Even a few de- 
fective shipments would ruin the reputation of this oil 
on the world market, and the competitive producers 
in other countries would not hesitate to make capital 
of such an opportunity. This is why I feel assured that 
the bulk of vetiver oil exported from Reunion repre- 
sents pure and non-altered distillates of vetiver roots, 
although sometimes in various qualities, according to 


the wishes of the customers. By far the majority of 
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vetiver oils distilled in Reunion, are oils of + 19° to 
+ 22° of optical rotation. This represents a fair aver- 
age of the lots from a very large number of stills of 
native origin in the island. There are only two modern 
stills in Reunion. 

Among my samples of Bourbon vetiver oil, I have 
also a very light-colored one, distilled on demand from 
some customers. It is in certain cases desirable that a 
perfume be of light color. If it is possible to conform 
to such demands, without otherwise altering the qual- 
ity of the perfume oil, one can say that a production of 
such specially light-colored oils is justified. The result 
and product was a pale, straw-yellowish oil with an 
optical rotation of + 16°30', and distinctly less viscous 
than the normal export oil. Its fixative properties were 
slightly inferior, but properly aged, this oil presented 
a beautiful sweet body. 

On the other hand, it is obvious that the producer 
should also have a word to say, e.g. if his costumers on 
an increasing scale demand oils with an optical rota- 
tion of + 25° to + 30°, the producer would soon find 
fractions or head-fractions from the distillations 
accumulating, and making out oil-lots of a very low 
dextro-rotation. Such fractions are hardly salable. 
Talking about head-fractions, it is worthwhile men- 
tioning that the light ones, the heads of the distilla- 
tions of (not too aged) vetiver oil Reunion, contain 
exactly the elements, which are so often described as 
possessing an odor of potatoes or other raw vegetables. 
These odor descriptions (according to POUCHER’S 
works) have been applied to too fresh vetiver oils or 
vetiver oils distilled from too young roots. According 
to the writer’s personal opinion, I would prefer to 
characterize the odor as that from fresh asparagus. 
This is, by the way, exactly the aroma which forms 
the base of the flavoring essences for certain soft-water 
drinks, very popular in India under the name of 
“Khus.”” The name “Khus” is one of the Hindu ex- 
pressions for the vetiver grass, growing abundantly in 
various humid lowland parts of India and on the 
Himalayan mountain slopes. The roots here are to 
some extent distilled but mainly used in the manu- 
facture of mats, and for export as root. 

Doubtlessly, we all know, that the odor of vetiver 
oil commonly is called “green or earthy,” while the 
principal and most wanted note of this oil should be 
the sweet, soft, tenacious, woody, but nol dry note of 
great amplitude. Such characteristics are also found 
in the isolated sesquiterpenic alcohols commercially 
called vetiverol or vetivenol. 

Not only this combination of alcohols but also the 
vetiver oil itself is acetylated by certain manufacturers 
of perfumery materials, but the results are quite differ- 
ent. Not only are vetiver oils of different origin used 
in the acetylization, but in some cases the oil is directly 
acetylated and rectified, for which reason the products 
are marketed vetiver acetate or vetiveryl acetate, in- 
discriminately. But only the acetylated product of 
the isolated sesquiterpenic alcohols yield vetivery! 
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acetate properly called. This product distinguishes 
itself by being free from green, grassy asparagus notes 
or similar notes, and by presenting a fresh, fruity 
bouquet combined with a characteristic woody, not 
dry note, typical of vetiver. This is one of the rare 
perfume oils, possessing a woody, but not dry odor. 

The fact, that the age of the root at the moment of 
harvesting is responsible for the difference in optical 
rotation (within the same habitat!!), has resulted in 
significant difficulties for competitive oils from certain 
other countries: Haiti, Brazil, etc. Even if the main 
root (the stem), is replanted immediately after being 
cut from the secondary roots, these should, neverthe- 
less, be at least two years of age before they are used 
for the distillation of oil; in other words: before they 
can be harvested. This requires a fairly large area of 
cultivation. In Reunion, the planters and colonists 
suffer from a very low yield of oil, although the quality 
of this oil has always been considered as top. The dis- 
tillation installations in Reunion are almost all of a 
very primitive type, and I have only found one still of 
more modern type near Saint-Paul at Pourpier, oper- 
ating at high vapor pressure. Thus, it is necessary to 
prolong tbe distillation time. Even so, the yield of oil 
amounts to only one per cent, while in modern appara- 
tus, the yield easily surpasses two per cent within less 
than half the distillation time. 


The vetiver root is either dark brown with small, 
almost black rings, or the most common in Belgian 
Congo: straw-yellow. There has not been established 
any rules, according to which the root of a certain 
color will yield a better oil than the other. There is, 
however, a difference in yield and quality, whether 
the oil comes from roots of a rich soil, from volcanic 
laterite, or from a poor, sandy soil, which normally 
will give roots of a very low essential oil content. 


The vetiver fields in Reunion appeared very small, 
but they were numerous. The grass is man-high and 
of great vitality. It is resistant to the torrential rains, 
the cyclones, the draught and even to the bush-fires, 
all of which are very common in Reunion. One can 
even see, after the rather frequent bush-fires, that the 
grass readily grows from the almost carbonized stubs 
after the first rains. The author often saw garden cul- 
tures of geranium and vetiver mixed, i.e. within the 
same estate, but as a rule, the geranium grows at 
higher altitudes than vetiver. There are more stills 
for geranium oil than for vetiver oil, but this is obvious, 
when you realize that the geranium oil is produced at a 
quantity of about 80 tons annually, and that the yield 
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of geranium oil from the leaves is far smaller in per- OVENS 
centage than the yield of vetiver oil from the roots. 

On the other hand, the distillation of geranium oil can MIXERS 
be carried out within one and one-half hour, which PUNCHES 
allows for the treatment of several batches per day. AND DIES 
It is also a common practice that vetiver grass is cul- FILLERS 
tivated by certain planters but the roots are distilled a NYS 
by others. Either specialist is experienced in his field. «ne 

The purchase of vetiver root demands a great knowl- | 
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edge of the habitat of the grass, an important factor in 
the evaluation of the yield of oil. 

Together with Monsieur and Madame Isautier, I 
was then guided by Monsieur Henri Le Merle, settler 
and planter of vetiver and geranium. We had been 
driving along small mountainous roads and tracks in 
order to conduct me to plantations at all stages of 
maturity. The fields belonging to Monsieur Le Merle 
were situated mainly in the district of Mont-Vert 
(Berive), not far from Saint-Pierre. The geranium 
fields were near Tampon at high altitude. The vetiver 
roots had just been taken up from the soil, and the 
main roots were arranged in orderly lines before the 
replantation. The rootlets were transported to the 
stills after being freed from soil, dust, etc. 

Compared with the completely different picture I 
had obtained during my studies on vetiver production 
in Belgian Congo, these excursions in Reunion gave 
me a very good impression of the difficulties forming 
the background of the production of vetiver oil today. 
It is through such observations, that one becomes fa- 
miliar with the perfumery raw materials. If, for in- 
stance, you learn that benzaldehyde can be produced 
from benzylchloride, you will immediately realize why 
you have to watch out for chlorine as an impurity in 
this type of benzaldehyde. The same is the case con- 
cerning essential oils: The problems behind their pro- 
duction will tell us what we can expect, and where and 
when we have to be on guard at the moment when we 
find ourselves receiving a new sample, perhaps 10,000 
miles from the place of production or the habitat of 
the perfume plant in question. 





TAKING THE DOCTOR’S 
PERSONALITY PULSE 


(Continued from page 601) 


pain. I have also seen cases where the general practi- 
tioner prescribes a liquid preparation for children 
which is the most pleasant tasting even though it may 
be therapeutically inferior to another similar product. 

When we introduced Azo Gantrisin, a combination 
of our sulfonamide with pyridium, it was an immediate 
success. I attribute the success of this product to the 
general practitioner's strong desire to relieve his pa- 
tient’s discomfort. Pyridium relieves discomfort from 
cystitis or urethitis almost immediately whereas Gan- 
trisin alone takes 12-24 hours to allieviate the pain. 

It seems important to me to stress any ways in which 
our products will make the doctor or his patients more 
comfortable. Next to the drug’s safety, this seems to 
be a major motivating factor for the physician. In 
many cases he subconsciously considers it more im- 
portant than the drug’s effectiveness. 

1. INDEPENDENT 

The typical general practitioner is a stubborn, inde- 
pendent, persistent individual. This characteristic is 
probably another reason why he takes up the practice 
of medicine. As an independent businessman, he does 
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not have to report to anyone else or subordinate him- 
self to a large organization. He tends to resent author- 
ity and strongly resists anyone telling him what to do 
and how to do it. We all know from experience how the 
general practitioner dislikes patients telling him what 
kind of medication they want and how he resents any 
suggestion that the pharmaceutical salesman is trying 
to tell him how to practice medicine. His desire to do 
things his way makes our job of selling him even more 
difficult. On one hand he is indecisive and needs help 
in making up his mind, and on the other hand he re- 
sists high-pressure selling or any suggestion that we 
are trying to tell him what to do. 

Because of these personality traits, I have always 
found it advisable to give the physician the dignity of 
choice. By this I mean presenting the facts to him so 
that he can make the decision as to whether he wants 
to use the product or not and how he wants to use it. 
As a matter of fact, I can clearly remember that as a 
novice salesman I once suggested to a doctor that he 
use one of our products routinely. As a result, I got one 
of the finest lectures I have ever had on the fact that 
no physician ever uses any drug routinely. From this 
experience I learned that it was much better to recom- 
mend that a product be used prophylactically rather 
than routinely. The word prophylactically does not 
indicate that the doctor must use the product but 
rather suggests that he use his good judgment in the 
use of this product. 

In our advertising and sales approach we must re- 
spect the doctor’s desire for independence. With this in 
mind, we can expect that the low-pressure approach 
will be most effective. Our products must be described 
as tools for him to use as he sees fit. In all cases we must 
give the general practitioner the chance to make a de- 
cision in dignity and not in any way try to force him 
into accepting our products as something he can’t 
possibly do without. 

There are some products which are so exceptional 
that they can be sold with a minimum of advertising 
and selling. There are other products which are so in- 
ferior that they cannot be sold regardless of the excel- 
lence of our sales promotion. The bulk of the products 
which we market, however, fall into an intermediate 
group which have definite merit but which must be 
sold to the physician. With such products it is most im- 
portant that we establish in the doctor’s mind a real need 


for the product. To do this effectively, we have to con- 


sider the doctor’s personality and how he reacts to our 
advertising claims and selling efforts. 





NEGRO COSMETICS 
(Continued from page 605) 


it would seem reasonable to assume that the growth 
of hair during this period would negate this claim. 
After a straightening job, the hair should have good 
gloss and softness with complete absence of brittleness 
or red discoloration. Finally, the product should have 
good shelf life; the most important changes to watch 
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out for are emulsion breakage, perfume destruction, 
discoloration, loss of lye strength, corrosion (jar caps), 
and loss of hair conditioning properties. 

A considerable volume of hair straightener is sold 
in shops which specialize primarily in this work. The 
usual procedure is to apply a rather heavy layer of 
““pre-cream”’ or ‘“‘pre-process oil,” a petrolatum-min- 
eral oil mixture, to the scalp, forehead, temples, the 
nape of the neck and back of the ears. The hair straight- 
ening preparation is then applied to the thick portion 
of the hair; the thinner parts at the temples being left 
for last. A comb is used to apply the straightener and 
care is exercised to avoid scratching the scalp. The 
process is usually completed after 10 minutes although 
in some instances it requires longer or shorter time, 
depending upon the individual. Very short kinky hair 
or extremely long hair (female) does not lend itself to 
caustic hair straightening. Female hair generally takes 
too long to straighten; the ideal hair length for a good 
straightening job, according to some operators, is 4-5 
inches. The process is completed by a thorough rinsing 
of the hair with lukewarm water. This is followed by a 
neutralizing rinse containing certified dyes and a 
neutralizer such as citric and/or tartaric acid. 

Experience has shown that an 8-10 week waiting 
period is the rule before the process is repeated. Brittle 
hair as a result of straightening has been traced to 
earlier use of para-phenylenediamine dyes or hot comb 
pressing oil treatments rather than the straightener 
itself. One exception to this is incomplete rinsing of 
lye from the hair which may cause brittleness and a 
characteristic red tinge. It is the belief of some engaged 
in processing that the red coloration is due only to in- 
complete removal of lye; nevertheless it is standard 
practice to use a black color rinse at the end of the 
operation. 

It is of interest to note that only certain groups of 
male Negroes favor the use of hair straighteners. Some 
years, back, boys under 18 were not allowed to have 
their hair straightened. Today, the average of those 
who resort to hair straightening is from 16 to 35. After 
that, its use seems to drop sharply. One reputable 
manufacturer states that hair straighteners simply 
cannot be sold in Negro college towns and sales among 
the middle and upper Negro classes are virtually non- 
existant. He maintains strongly that a good hair 
straightening job provides a more natural, well- 
groomed appearance in contrast to a grease-packed 
head of hair. One of the most important standards 
suggested by this manufacturer in judging a good 
hair straightener is the ability of the product to 
straighten the most refractory hair which grows 
around the temple. Practically all hair straighteners 
are made by manufacturers specializing in Negro cos- 
metics. Hair straightening has not been confined to 
the Negro trade alone. Many beauty parlors serving a 
white clientele stock a hair straightener of one sort 
or another for very kinky hair. Very often, it is a lye- 
based product. 


(Continued on next page) 
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Pre-process cream — General Formula 3 


Petrolatum 60.0% 
Mineral oil 40.0% 
Alkali stable perfume q.s. 


Lye hair straightener — Functional Formula 4 


Sodium hydroxide 01 - 280% 
Surfactant 5 - 20.0% 
Cosmetic base 50 - 18% 
Water 40 - 60% 
Hair conditioners 5 = 2% 
Alkali stable perfume q.s. 
Neutralizing black color rinse — General Formula 5 
Tartaric acid 58.0% 
Citric acid 20.0% 
D and C Black #1 18% 
D and C Brown #1 3.0% 
D and C Red #13 1.0% 


Dilute with water to color strength desired. 


Neutralizing jet black color rinse—General Formula 6 


Part A 
D and C Black #1 60.0% 
D and C Red #3 20.0% 
D and C Brown #1 20.0% 
Part B 
Citric acid 99.0% 
Part A 1.0% 


Dilute with water to color strength desired. 


Hair Pomades 

These cosmetics are generally considered the fastest 
sellers. A big factor in sales today is lanolin and the 
consumer looks for this ingredient on the label. Per- 
fumes employed to best advantage are citrus types, 
bergamot being a favorite. 


Pomade — General Formula 7 


Petrolatum 720% 
Lanolin 10.0% 
Mineral oil 15.0% 
Perfume q.s. 
Color To suit 
Bergamot Perfume — Formula 8 
Menthany! acetate (Givaudan) 40.0% 
Oil orange, California cold pressed 50%, 
Citral 1.0% 
Oil lemon, California 150% 
Bois de Rose, Brazilian 20% 
Geranyl acetate, pure 10x 


Ethyl acetate, 10% in diethyl phthalate 0.2% 
Aldehyde C-10, 10% in diethyl phthalate 0.1% 


Musk ketone 0.4% 

Resinoid deer tongue, 10% in diethyl 
phthalate 10% 
Dextro-limonene  Bai3y, 
100.0% 


Bergamot Imitation 
400 Iso — Bergamate 
130 Orange Oil Florida 
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60 Linalool 

10 Geranyl Acetate 

40 Citral 
150 Lemon California 

2 Aldehyde C-10 10% 
208 D—Limonene 


1000 


Skin Bleach 

A good many Negroes do not admit to the use of 
this cosmetic which is based upon ammoniated mer- 
cury or similar mercurial compounds, although zinc 
peroxide preparations are used on occasion. Others 
ascribe bleaching action to lemon and buy vanishing 
creams having a strong lemon note with this in mind. 


Bleach Cream — General Formula 9 
Ammoniated mercury 30% 
Cety! alcohol 3.0% 
Sorbo syrup 30% 
Tegacid 20.0% 
Lanolin 30%, 
Sodium lauryl sulfate 2.0% 
Water 64.0% 

Bleach Cream — General Formula 10 
Ammoniated mercury 30% 
Zinc oxide 2.0% 
Petrolatum 95:04, 


Negroes have shown definite standard brand pref- 
erences and certain major cosmetic organizations lead 
in sales of toilet soaps, shampoos, hand lotions, toilet 
water, deodorants, lipsticks, face powders, rouge, home 
permanents and facial creams. Despite this, manufac- 
turers of specialty cosmetics primarily for the Negro 
trade are finding no difficulty in moving good duplica- 
tions of standard brand cosmetics, particularly through 
house-to-house plans. These organizations have ca- 
tered to the cosmetic needs of the Negroes for many 
years and are sensitive to their particular require- 
ments. 

In face powder, rouge and lipstick the cosmetic 
manufacturer catering exclusively to the Negro resorts 
to the use of the darker shades; they describe their 
powder shades as “nut brown,” “high brown’ and 
cocoa brown.” As regards lipstick, medium reds and 
dark reds with blue base sell rapidly. Higher oil con- 
tent in lipstick seems desirable, because of the appar- 
rent tendency toward dryness in Negro lips. 

Facial creams are formulated to contain a some- 
what higher oil content. Yellow and brown-tinted 
creams in general are preferred over the stark white or 
light ivory shades. Vanishing creams with a pro- 
nounced lemon note move on the strength of supposed 
bleaching properties even though no label claims are 
made. 

Unquestionably, the negro cosmetic market is ex- 
panding rapidly and there is plenty of room for the 
manufacturer who is prepared to sell quality products; 
the Negro is no longer interested in shoddy merchan- 
dise in any form. 
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(Continued from page 607) 
and most molds.?° As little as 10 per cent w/v of pro- 
pylene glycol in water was found to inhibit the growth 
of certain organisms. On the other hand, 40 to 50 per 
cent w/v of glycerin in water was required in most 
cases to achieve the same effect, and this was attrib- 
uted purely to osmosis. 

Freezing of aqueous preparations during shipment 
or storage frequently causes bursting of the tubes.!? 
The presence of propylene glycol in the jelly will lower 
the freezing point and reduce expansion due to freez- 
ing. 

Methylparaben and propylparaben are esters of p-hy- 
droxybenzoic acid. They are colorless, neutral pre- 
servatives effective in low concentrations against fungi 
and Gram-positive bacteria but less effective against 
Gram-negative bacteria. The parabens are stable under 
conditions of heat sterilization (30 minutes at 120°) at 
pH 3 to 8. 

Heat Stability:—Table I shows the effect of 20 min- 
utes’ autoclaving at 120° on the viscosity of jellies 
made from various gums and the jelly formula pre- 
sented in this paper: 





TABLE I 
Viscosity Viscosity 
before after 
autoclaring* autoclaving 

Material in cps in cps 
Tragacanth 

Ribbon 1.5 per cent 41,500 6,000 
Kelcosol 2.2 per cent 

(Sodium alginate, Kelco) 60,000. 1,700 
Sodium Carboxymethylcellu- 

lose 

Type 120 High, (Hercules) 

5.5 per cent 54,200. 6,200 
Methocel 90 HG 4000 4.0 per 

cent 52,000 18,800 

(Hydroxypropylmethylcellu- 

lose, Dow) 
Carbopol 934 (Goodrich) 54,500 51,700 

0.7 per cent neutralized with 

NaOH 
Jelly Formula 56,700 52,200 





"Viscosity at 25°C. by Brookfield Synchro-Lectric Viscometer, Model LVF, 
spindle No. 3 and 4 at 6 rpm. 


Three ingredients present in most lubricating jellies 
—tragacanth, sodium alginate and sodium carboxy- 
methylcellulose—show an almost complete loss of 
thickening capacity as a result of autoclaving, whereas 
the jelly formula and its individual constituents ex- 
hibit considerable heat stability. 

Aging Stability :—Samples of the jelly as well as solu- 
tions of Methocel 90 HG 4000 and neutralized Carbo- 
pol 934 were stored in glass jars at 42° for nine months 
without a decrease in viscosity as determined with the 
Brookfield Viscometer. This reflects the excellent 
aging properties of the jelly. 

Incompatibilities:—The sensitivity of Carbopol 934 
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to electrolytes is known‘. Electrolytes markedly reduce 
the viscosity of Carbopol 934 solutions and for this 
reason the jelly formula may be used as a base for 
ionizable medicaments only if a higher concentration 
of Carbopol 934 is employed. This polymer, due to its 
anionic character, may form precipitates with poly- 
ralent and large monovalent. cations.**!4 

The possibility that the electrolytes that are present 
in body fluids may adversely affect the consistency of 
the jelly was considered. When a stirring rod coated 
with the jelly was immersed in a 1 per cent saline so- 
lution, a viscous coat of jelly was maintained on the 
rod since no rapid mixing of jelly and saline solution 
occurred. This evidence led us to believe that body 
fluids have little effect on the viscosity of the jelly 
under normal conditions of use. Experiments on rab- 
bits and subsequent clinical trials have confirmed this. 

Clinical evaluation:—Limited clinical application of 
the jelly in various urological procedures including 
transurethral resection of the prostate gave good re- 
sults. The jelly compared favorably with proprietary 
products in common use and was particularly well re- 
tained on the instruments.“ 
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PATENT THOUGHTS AND TRENDS 


(Continued from page 629) 
country are reflected in the fact that many inventions 
today are highly technical. They cannot be grasped in 
a moment by a layman. They can be understood, in 
their trends and implications, only by men of long 
experience in science and technology. The system in 
practice has not been able to cope adequately with 
this situation. The burden on patent examiners has 
become severe. We expect them to be skilled in many 
arts, and to understand and critically evaluate argu- 
ments which may be decidedly mathematical or 
couched in highly scientific language.*! This is one as- 
pect of the sad fact that the Patent Office has not been 
supported on a scale commensurate with its importance 
to our economic progress, on which I shall have more 
to present later in this statement. In addition we have 
relied upon courts not specially trained in science for 
the implementation of our patent system.*? As a re- 
sult, there is danger that judicial decisions in patent 
matters may be based on misconception or superficial 
grasp. There is also the very serious result that the cost 
of presenting and rebutting evidence jon technical 
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points in patent litigation, conducted before tribunals 
lacking the necessary special training in advanced sci- 
ence, has become unduly burdensome and expensive. 
This inequity is further compounded by the fact that 
suits on the same patent are frequently brought in 
several of the ten Federal judicial circuits.** A patent 
owner may, therefore, be put to his proof, at great 
cost, in several different courts with the risk that dif- 
ferent, and frequently conflicting, decisions will result. 
This is especially serious for the individual, or the 
small and struggling industrial unit, for whom it is 
most important in the public interest that the full pro- 
tection of the patent system be secured. 

The value of patents is often scoffed at among busi- 
nessmen today. It is common to characterize them as 
merely an invitation for expensive litigation.** And, 
unfortunately, there has been increasing basis for this 
cynical point of view. When a small company, relying 
entirely upon its patents for the maintenance of its 
precarious position as a newcomer in the field, with 
no more resources than would be needed for covering 
the cost of development and introduction of its new 
product, is faced by what it believes to be infringe- 
ment by a strong competitor, it knows that a suit for 
infringement may stretch out over years, and cost 
several hundred thousand dollars. It may be inclined 
to abandon what it believes to be its rights, or to throw 
in the sponge and sell out, which is not the outcome 
that is conducive to a desirable increase in the number 
of small industrial units among us.*> From my own in- 
dustrial experience with small companies I have seen 
little of this in extreme form, where a small company 
was actually threatened with suits which would ex- 
haust it, but I have seen instances where fear of this 
sort of sandbagging made it difficult to raise capital, 
and took the heart out of the young men attempting 
to pioneer. Of course this problem of unreasonable 
costs of litigation is far broader than the problem of 
rendering the patent system fully effective under mod- 
ern conditions, but it is especially acute in this con- 
nection because of the scientific nature of the subject 
matter. Some of the responsibility for present condi- 
tions lies at the door of the courts themselves without 
doubt, some with the patent bar, some with the Patent 
Office, and some with the Congress for failing to pro- 
vide adequate support for the administration of the 
patent system. A solution is by no means easy, but 
I will have some tentative suggestions to present be- 
low. 

2. Economic concentration and monopoly through patents 

The increase in the technical complexity of science 
and the inventive process has had another result of 
even greater challenge to the patent system. The 
patent system functions best when unique devices or 
processes are independently protected by a single 
patent. The system does not provide adequately for 
the appropriate handling of complex developments in- 
volving devices covered by many patents. As a result, 
undesirable situations have arisen. For example, 
through the interchange and retention by the inter- 
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changing groups of exclusive operating rights under 
patents, a strong group of industrial units is able to 
dominate a whole field of manufacture, not merely for 
the statutory term of a patent grant, but in perpetuity 
by absorbing in one way or another improvements 
wherever they appear. The licensing of patents and 
the exchange of patent rights among patent owners is 
fundamentally in the public interest when it facilitates 
manufacture, but it should not be allowed to extend 
to the point of creating a permanent monopoly over a 
field of commerce. A permanent monopoly is incon- 
sistent with the whole philosophy of the patent sys- 
tem. When such a monopoly is created through the 
interchange of licenses, however, the remedy which 
best serves the public interest is not the curtailment of 
the licensing or the destruction of the patents, but 
rather the expansion of the group under license. In this 
way the public will be assured of the product in ques- 
tion in adequate quantities and at reasonable prices. 
But the remedy of expanding the group under license 
is not now often utilized by the courts, and it is not 
inherently beneficial unless wisely provided for. There 
are beneficial patent pools, and those which are quite 
the reverse. It would enable business to proceed with 
more assurance, and far more effectively, if there were 
defined in the law the conditions under which cross 
licensing of patents is in the public interest.% 

I realize full well that this aspect of the problem, 
that of patent pooling, is a difficult and intricate 
matter.s? Certainly, I would not attempt to present 
and defend a solution in a brief statement. Rather it 
calls for a thorough and objective study by a fully 
representative group, including men with experience in 
patent litigation, at the bar and on the bench, but in- 
cluding also those who understand the trends of sci- 
ence and its applications, and those who have struggled 
with the vicissitudes of infant industrial units. I be- 
lieve it would be very helpful indeed if this set of hear- 
ings were followed by a comprehensive study of the 
problem under congressional auspices, to be followed 
by the formulation of constructive legislation. It is 
relatively easy to state some of the aspects of the prob- 
lem which such a study should tackle. The central 
puzzle is that of patent pooling, that is, the inter- 
change of licenses among holders of patents. At first 
this seems very simple, but it certainly is not. Sup- 
pose there are two manufacturers, each of whom holds 
patents, but that these overlap so that neither can put 
out a fully satisfactory device without infringing the 
patents of the other. Certainly it would seem to be in 
the public interest that they should cross-license and 
proceed, rather than to continue where each puts out 
a device that is less adequate than the state of the art 
dictates. But suppose there is a third manufacturer 
with a patent or two in the field, and he is not admitted 
to the group. Is he to be left in the position where he 
must fold up, supply an inferior device, or sell out for a 
song to the combined group? An easy solution would 
appear to be to require that all pools be open pools, 
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that is, when cross-licensing occurs at all to provide 
that all comers must be licensed at reasonable royal- 
ties. But on close examination this will be seen to be 
highly defective. Consider such an open pool in exist- 
ence, and an independent inventor who makes a strik- 
ing advance in the field. Is he to be required to deliver 
his rights for a small royalty, to be determined by 
some committee of the pool? What he needs is an ex- 
clusive position for a time, so that an industrial effort 
may be built about his advance, and his contribution 
may be so unique that what he requires in the way of 
licensing from the pool is essentially minor. The situa- 
tion is of course worse when there is no pool at all, and 
a single company controls a whole field through its 
patents.** Then the inventor cannot possibly enter the 
field and he has only one customer, and is rather strik- 
ingly in a buyer’s market. And every new patent thus 
acquired strengthens the company’s position and per- 
petuates the monopoly. There is a good deal of evi- 
dence that we had just this sort of situation for some 
years in the shoe machinery field.*° But a full open pool 
has its disadvantages. What incentive is there, for a 
member of the pool or an outsider, to work for years 
at great expense to develop a radically different tech- 
nical solution for the problems of an industry, if the 
outcome is that every manufacturer will promptly 
adopt his advance and he will receive only small 
royalties? The justification of courageous pioneering 
lies in the possibility of realizing large profits when 
success is attained, sufficiently large to submerge the 
costs of inevitable failures and disappointments. An 
industry fully cross-licensed at small royalties, is likely 
to be pedestrian in its advances. It will probably not 
support research programs of the highest order, un- 
less, as has indeed been the case in some instances, it 
takes a remarkably broad point of view in regard to its 
public responsibility. Its attention will be devoted to 
minor advances, and to public appeal of relatively in- 
consequential nature. It is likely to lean on its sup- 
pliers for its innovations. This is not the American way. 
We want vigorous competition, on technical as on all 
other aspects, and courageous pioneering. True, this 
may be expensive and cause local distress at times, but 
these are the price of progress. With all the fine attain- 
ments of our automobile industry, especially in the 
use of mass production processes, I feel that the man 
from Mars might consider that it does not measure up 
to American ideals, on the score of radical technical 
advance, when compared to European attainments.“ 
And I believe an unduly soft type of patent handling 
is one of the reasons for the situation. 

On this whole subject of patent pooling we have thus 
far relied principally upon the antitrust laws.4? There 
is indeed an interrelationship, for patents are property, 
and the improper use of property to limit competition 
by combinations is properly a subject for antitrust 
consideration. It has no applicability to the conferring 
of monopoly rights on an individual by the issuance of 
a patent, and should not, and comes into effect only 
when combinations of those rights are involved. But 
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the antitrust laws are a blunt bludgeon with which to 
deal with the subtleties of the problem of patent licens- 
ing. If a combination in restraint of trade appears, of 
the ordinary sort, a solution in the public interest may 
be simply to dissolve the combination. But to do so, 
and leave each fragment with its own patents only 
would be obviously disastrous. To require general li- 
censing of all comers at small royalties may produce 
just the deadly inertia and lack of initiative in an in- 
industry which the patent system is supposed to fore- 
stall. And destroying the patents, by requiring free 
licensing, may be even worse and in the same direction. 
The problem of patent pooling is of sufficient moment, 
and of such extraordinary complexity, to warrant it 
being covered by its own body of legislation. Industry 
generally, and judges too, no doubt, would welcome 
constructive steps in that direction. But the wise 
formulation of such legislation calls for deep study by 
a competent group. 

In this connection it has been my experience that, 
among attorneys who practice general law, the preva- 
lence of profound ignorance of the patent structure is 
at times appalling. In fairness I believe it should be 
added that among members of the patent bar there 
are far too few whose broad grasp leads them to under- 
stand fully the interrelationships between the patent 
system, the modern status of applied science, and the 
economic progress of society generally. But there are 
some who have the full qualification for objective and 
thorough counsel and advice, and their efforts should 
be enlisted. 

3. Invalidation of issued patents 

A common fallacy among laymen, and judges are not 
free from this disability, is to regard the act of inven- 
tion as easy—after it has been done, and by hindsight. 
True, there are altogether too many patents issued on 
the trivial and obvious. An appreciable part of the 
burden on the Patent Office, and on industry, is due 
to the fact that the standards of invention have not 
been held sufficiently high, and because a failure to 
file on a trivial matter may result in the appearance of 
an embarrassing patent in other hands. But the cure 
for this does not lie in the destruction of patents by 
lay judges.** It lies in improved procedure, developed 
through careful and thorough study by independent, 
objective, citizens, who have the scientific and techni- 
cal background to understand it fully. 

We need, badly, freshly defined criteria of inven- 
tion.*t The guiding principle should be to provide for 
the issuance of patents in ways that will most effec- 
tively advance the public interest, and by fair rules 
that are impartially applied to all applications. At 
present we have too many patents issued on the ob- 
vious, but great care is needed in restricting on this 
front, for many times the apparently obvious does not 
appear for years, and might not appear at all, if it 
were not for the thoughts of some clever individual 
who sees the neat solution we all miss. When a new 
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result, of patentable nature, emerges from long study 
and research, it is unlikely that the result will be 
trivial. The Patent Office should not be called upon in 
any way to evaluate the probable commercial impact 
of a patent; that is hardly its function. We can be 
proud of the fact that the citizen who applies for a 
patent stands on his own feet, and that his arguments 
are utterly impartially evaluated. The record of the 
Patent Office in this regard, and in regard to all as- 
pects of fidelity to a public trust, is admirable, and its 
detached position should be fully preserved. But better 
criteria of invention would remove a severe load from 
its back, and from the backs of industry and the 
courts. 

One of the difficulties comes from the frequent tend- 
ency to identify patents as such with objectionable 
monopoly. There are a surprising number of laymen 
who feel that whenever a patent is destroyed, as by 
“dedicating it to the public,” a public benefit is con- 
ferred. This is a strange point of view. It holds that a 
piece of property, which is what a patent is, created 
by an act of the Patent Office under the statues, is in 
some way evil. No doubt there are times when abolish- 
ing a particular patent, if it could be accomplished, 
would be a good thing, but this is far from a generality. 
No doubt, also, there are times when “dedication to 
the public” is justifiable, for example when a quasi- 
public institution holds a patent on a device which 
would come into use whether there were a patent on it 
or not. But if a patent on a device is thus destroyed, 
and venture funds would be needed to develop the 
device and put it into use, the public may not secure 
the benefit the device could confer for many years if 
at all. 


There is a significant difference here between a 
patent and other property. For one difference a patent 
has a limited and specified life. A patent is created to 
achieve a purpose, namely to further the introduction 
of new combinations for the benefit of the public. At 
times it is not needed, as the introduction will occur 
anyway, and in such cases it can be in effect annulled, 
by providing for free licensing, without doing any 
harm. But, even so, it may have been good judgment 
to apply for it and secure its issuance, in order to en- 
sure that a patent on the same idea would not issue in 
other hands. Mere publication is a less effective de- 
fensive measure than patenting since the former is not 
a complete barrier against the appearance of a patent, 
applied for by one who was not the original inventor, 
if the latter in effect abandons his rights, for publica- 
tion, becomes a barrier only after an interval. Non- 
profit organizations, anxious to manage the inven- 
tions which may arise in connection with their affairs 
fully in the public interest are often confronted by a 
quandary in this regard. And they have no easy way 
out by merely obtaining patents and announcing that 
they will license freely without royalty.** I have had 
some experience on this problem. Before the war, when 
I was located at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
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nology, a colleague and I invented a device which we 
felt was a worthwhile addition to equipment for data 
handling. We filed a patent application and arranged 
that any future income that might flow from it would 
be made available to MIT. In the pressure of war work 
the patent application was abandoned. After the war 
a department of the Government was anxious to ob- 
tain such devices for its work. But no commercial con- 
cern, naturally, wished to develop such devices at its 
own expense for sale generally unless its investment in 
development could be protected. As a result the de- 
partment paid the full expense of building a machine 
for its use, but this was a rather special machine and 
no commercial use followed. I might add that, in this 
fast moving field, this particular device is now prac- 
tically obsolete. In this case loss of the patent did, 
however, in my opinion do real harm. On the other 
hand, many of us have no doubt seen instances where 
we felt that a patent stood in the way of progress. 
Similarly we see cases in which a building is an eye- 
sore, and feel it should be destroyed. In some instances 
we may tear down such buildings and make a public 
park, duly compensating the owners of course. But we 
move with great care in such cases, for inroads upon 
the principle of the sanctity of private property are 
not to be undertaken lightly. I doubt whether the 
same point of view is always present when courts in- 
validate a patent, and the conditions are indeed not 
the same. But the cure for the undesirable aspects of 
the performance of the patent system does not lie in 
an inclination to invalidate patents generally in any 
doubtful cases; it lies in bringing the system itself more 
into tune with modern conditions. And, unfortunately, 
the result of recent tendencies to invalidate have un- 
dermined confidence in the system without causing 
remedial action to be taken in regard to its genuine 
faults.*° 


4. Patent suppression 

The patent system did not contemplate a complex 
industrial society under which it might be not only 
possible, but financially advantageous, for a limited 
group to purchase patents and withhold from the pub- 
lic the benefits of new inventions. The present patent 
grant imposes no duty on its owner to bring the in- 
vention into use.*7 Yet the public interest, in which the 
grant was supposedly made, is directly thwarted if the 
enjoyment of new things is unreasonably delayed. The 
individual should have freedom in the use of his prop- 
erty, but a patent is a special type of property and is 
peculiarly subject to considerations of public interest. 
Neither the cross-licensing, nor the acquisition, nor 
the retention of patent rights should be allowed to 
proceed to the point where a thing which the public 
wants, and for which there is no equally good substi- 
tute, is artificially withheld from public use. The 
patent system should facilitate the introduction of 
new devices, not prevent it. 

While instances are undoubtedly infrequent in which 
the patent system has been used to suppress the intro- 
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duction of an invention for which there was a genuine 
public need, that situation is, in some quarters, be- 
lieved to have existed many times. Many connected 
with the operation of the patent system will state that 
suppression never occurs.‘® I have not seen a perfectly 
bald case myself, where a new device was arbitrarily 
withheld and there was no good substitute. It would 
be very seldom that there would be any inclination 
thus to suppress, with the keen competition we have 
in most fields, for any organization that took a dog- 
in-the-manger attitude of this sort would soon find 
his competitors getting the jump on him. It is very 
seldom that there is only one way of securing a partic- 
ular desirable result. I have seen, many times, the 
advent of devices delayed because the inventor could 
not find support, and I think we would see less of this 
if the system worked more smoothly. Many years ago 
I examined into a device which had become so in- 
volved with poor patenting and general confusion that 
no one would touch it. This was a gyroscopic compass 
of a radically different sort, which appeared to me to 
fill a genuine need for a simple and relatively unprecise 
instrument for smaller craft than those that could 
afford excellent and expensive devices. Moreover this 
instrument involved some very clever usage of air film 
supported bearings and the like, procedures which are 
now just coming into use after more than 20 years. The 
fault here did not lie entirely with the patent system 
by any means. And this particular suppression cer- 
tainly was not intentional. I have seen, also, instances 
in which improvements were withheld by a company 
until they felt they were fully warranted in introduc- 
ing them. It does not make sense to disrupt produc- 
tion, incur changeover costs, and cause temporary un- 
employment to introduce at once every possible change 
ina product which will at all improve performance. No 
doubt judgment on such a matter often errs in both 
directions. But there is a safeguard present, for patents 
expire, and if there is much delay their possible value 
is lost. And even moderate delay is hazardous in a 
rapidly moving competitive field. However, whether 
or not the suppression of inventions is serious or in- 
frequent, it is clear that such a situation should not be 
allowed to exist and that action designed to eliminate 
the very possibility of a successful and genuine sup- 
pression of inventions is in the public interest, if a 
means for such action, which would not cause damage 
in other ways, can be devised. 


5. Detrimental effect of an inadequate patent system to 

new and small businesses 

As scientific knowledge has broadened there has 
been an increased progression, not only in the interest 
in science, but inevitably, in the field of scientific appli- 
sation and in the opportunity for invention. The bur- 
den on the Patent Office has accordingly been increas- 
ingly great. One result has been that patents issued by 
the Patent Office, although presumptively valid, have 
too often failed to withstand examination by the 
courts.4® Unless this situation is cured and the validity 
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of the patent grant strengthened, the venture capital 
required to finance new inventions will be more and 
more difficult to obtain. Steps need to be taken to sup- 
port the Patent Office adequately and to insure that 


the patents which it issues are in fact valid. American 


Our patent system has clearly failed, in a number of 
ways, fully to keep pace with the changes in science ? 
and in industry. The Patent Office, for example, has Aromatics 
not been able to handle carefully and expeditiously 
the great mass of complex scientific material thrust 
upon it.2° Nor have the courts been able to handle 
either with wisdom or with dispatch the technical ® 
issues of great complexity which have come to them 
in increasing numbers for decision.*! The increasing 





tendency of courts to invalidate patents throws a pall Perfume Compositions 

of doubt over the entire system. Inventors are dis- 

couraged. Businessmen are loath to risk capital in new Essential Ouals 

ventures which depend upon patents. The cure for 

this situation is, first, to aid the Patent Office to do a Aromatic Chemicals 


better job and, second, to facilitate the difficult task 
of courts in dealing with patent cases.°? 





Since the war, a large number of small industrial ® 
manufacturing units have been created all over the 
country. They are often manned by young men who 
were thrown out of their grooves during the war, and 
never returned. These industrial units revolve, usually, 
about an idea—for an instrument or an electronic de- 
vice or the like—which can be successfully made in 
small quantities, and which has a limited but attractive 
market. I believe that the Patent Office itself is at- e 
tempting to evaluate the extent of this decidedly in- Products move faster In 
teresting development. I have had personal contact 
with dozens of these small companies which are com- 
peting successfully, in very many cases, with large, 
established industrial units. They can do so because 
of their flexibility and specialization. But very many 
of these new ventures depend for their very life upon 
the patent system to protect them in their infancy 
against cutthroat competition or the weight of enor- 
mous companies in their field. Ever since this country 
was founded, new industrial units have thus come into 
being, to succumb or to be successful. They have been 
absorbed by larger companies very frequently, but 
some have grown to be large themselves. Every com- 
pany in this country was once small. Many got their 
start because they offered something new which the 
public wanted and would pay for, and because the 
patent system held an umbrella over their heads until 
they could stand the full rigor of the industrial climate. 
In my younger days, I was active, with a number of 
vigorous friends, in this sort of venture. We put to- 
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tainly precarious. And the patent system was its main 
reliance in carving out a place for itself in the indus- 


trial complex. 
become relatively weak, 


We have allowed this patent system to 
and we should reverse the 


trend. It should always be remembered that one of the 
greatest safeguards we have in this country against 
undue commercial concentration is the continued ad- 


vent of new, small, 


aggressive industrial units put to- 


gether by pioneers. 
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Quarterly Journal of Economics, vol. 58, May 1954, pp. 287-304 
Corporate Concentration and Public Policy, by Purdy, Lindahl, and 
Carter (2d edition), New York,!Prentice-Hall, 1950, ch. 12, Shoes and Shoe 
Machinery, pp. 229-249. 


41. 


44. 


45. 


46. 


47. 
48. 


49. 


50. 


51. 


a 
™ 


See especially Patents and Competition in the Automobile Industry, by 
Welsh, I.aw and Contemporary Problems, vol. 13, spring 1948, pp. 260-277 
Also TNEC hearings, pt. 2, December 5-16, 1938, pp. 256-376, 669-735. 
The many references to this subject include ‘the following: 
Patent Property and Antimonopoly Laws, by Barnett, 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1943. 

Patents and Antitrust Law, by Wood, Chicago, Commerce Clearing 
House, 1942. 

U. S, Attorney General’s National Committee To Study the Antitrust 
Laws, Report, March 31, 1955, ch. 5, Patent-Antitrust Problems, pp. 
223-260. 

Patent Pooling and the Sherman Act, Columbia Law Review, vol. 50, 
December 1950, pp. 1113-1123. 

Patent Pooling ‘and the Antitrust Laws, University of Chicago Law Re- 
view, vol. 17, winter, 1950, pp. 357-375. 

As Supreme Cc ourt Justice Jackson, dissenting in Jungersen v. Ostby & 
Barton Co., 335, U.S. 560, at 572, stated, January 3, 1949 

“Tt would not be difficult to cite many instances of patents ‘that have been 
granted, improperly I think, and without adequate tests of invention by 
the Patent Office. But I doubt that the remedy for such Patent Office pas- 
sion for granting patents is an equally strong passion in this Court for 
striking them down so that the only patent that is valid is one which this 
Court has not been able to get its hands on.” 

See, for example, Efforts To Establish a Statutory Standard of Inven- 
tion, by Edwards. Prepared for the Subcommittee on Patents, Trade- 
marks, and Copyrights of the Senate Committee on the Judiciary, Wash- 
ington, Library of Congress, Legislative Reference Service, February 14, 
1956, revised to October 15, 1956. 

Also, The Nature of Patentable Invention: Its Attributes and Definition, 
by Hayes, 2d edition, Cambridge, Mass., Addison-Wesley Press; 1948, 
The Impact of Recent Supreme Court Cases on the Question of Patent: able 
Invention, by Davis, Illinois Law Review, vol. 44, March-April 1949, 
pp. 41-48. 

Cf. the experience of the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foundation, de- 
scribed among other places in American Medical Research, by Shryock, 
pp. 142-143. 

Among the many articles criticising extensive invalidation of patents by 
the courts are the following: 

The Patent Law and the American System of Reward, by Freeman, Ohio 
Bar. vol. 25, July 7, 1952, pp. 491-497. 

The Judicial Erosion of Our Patent System: A Threat to Inventive Initia- 
tive, by Posnack, American Bar Association Journal, vol. 37, May 1951, 
pp. 357-360, 406-407. 
See also (1) footnote 32, supra; (2) U. S. Congress, Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, American Patent System, hearings, October 10-12, 1956; 
testimony of, among others, Jo Baily Brown, pp. 32-34, 107; Louis R. 
Robertson, pp. 138-142; Elwin A. Andrus, pp. 243-245; Karl Lutz, pp. 
309-331; also statistical report on adjetionsen | patents, 1948-54, pp. 176- 
185, submitted by P Federico; and (3) S. Congress, Subcommittee 
on Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights of the “Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, Review of the American Patent System, Report, January 30, 
1956, pp. 4-5. 

Continental Paper Bag v. Eastern Paper Bag, 210 U.S. 405 (1908). 

For — denying or minimizing suppression of patents, see, for ex- 
ample: 

The Truth About a 215-Mile Carburetor, by Getty, Journal of the Patent 
Office Society, vol. 36, August 1954, pp. 544-554. 

Patents and National Defense, by Hoar, Army Ordnance, vol. 31, Sep- 
tember-October 1946, pp. 161-162. 

— of Patents, by Hoar, Army Ordnance, vol. 31, March-April 
194 

The Future of Industrial Research, by Midgley, New York, Standard Oil 
Co. (N.J.), 1944, p. 11. 

For articles stressing the existence or prevalence of patent suppression, 
sec: 

Resistances to the Adoption of Technological Innovations by Stern, in 
United States National Resources Committee Technological Trends and 
National Policy, Washington, U. S. Government Printing Office, June 
1937, pp. 39-66. 

The United States Patent System, by Vaughan. Norman, University of 
Oklahoma Press, 1956, ch. 8, Suppression of Patents, pp. 227-260. 

See statistics on patent invalidity in U. S. Congress, Subcommittee on 
Patents, Trademarks, and Copyrights, of the Senate Committee on the 
Judiciary, American Patent System, hearings, October 10-12, 1955, pp. 
176-185, Adjudicated Patents, 1948-54, submitted by P. J. Federico. 

See footnotes 22 and 31, supra; also U. S. Department of Commerce, Ad- 
visory Committee on Application of Machines to Patent Office Opera- 
tions, Report, December 22, 1954, Washington, U. S. Department of Com- 
meree. 

In 1911, Judge Learned Hand noted, in Parke-Davis & Co. v. H. K. 
Mulford Co., 189 Fed. 95, at 115. 

“How long we shall continue to blunder along without the aid of unparti- 
san and authoritative scientific assistance in the administration of justice, 
no one knows; but all fair persons not conventionalized by provincial legal 
habits of mind ought, I should think, unite to effect some such advance. “ 
This statement is quoted 32 y ears later by Justice Frankfurter, dissenting 
in Marconi Wireless Co. v. U. S., 320 U.S. 1, at 61, who stated further: 
“It is an old observation that "the training of Anglo-American judges ill 
fits them to discharge the duties cast upon them by patent legislation*** 
However, so long as the Congress, for the purposes of patentability, makes 
the determination of originality a judicial function, judges must overcome 
their scientific incompetence as best they can. But consciousness of their 
limitations should make them vigilant against importing their own notions 
of the nature of the creative process into congressional legislation ek 
Above all, judges must avoid the subtle temptation of taking scientific 
phenomena out of their contemporaneous setting and reading them with 
a retrospective eye.” 

See Thinking Ahead, by Spencer, Harvard Business Review, vol. 40. 
May-June 1956, pp. 21-22, 24, 26, 28, 30, 32, 35, 166, 168. 


Indianapolis, 





POLYETHYLENE BOTTLES 
(Continued from page 618) 


improvement in permeability characteristics to be ob- 
tained by increasing the density of the polymer is 
realized in progressing from the low density resins to 
the new medium or intermediate density resins which 
have densities in the range of 0.93 to 0.94. Beyond this 
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intermediate density range, the curve of the reduction 
of permeability flattens out so that little further im- 
provement is to be gained by using the linear, high 
density resins at their premium prices. 

For the squeeze-to-use container, the medium den- 
sity resins also retain the advantages of flexibility and 
“snap-back”’ or recovery, which, though less than con- 
ventional polyethylene is still more than satisfactory 
for most uses. The high density resins, on the other 
hand, lose virtually all of their ‘“‘memory” or ability to 
recover ip a squeeze container. 

The rigidity and improved tensile strength proper- 
ties of the high density polyethylenes might allow the 
use of thinner wall sections in the fabrication of bottles, 
tubes and cans. However, the lower impact strength of 
the high density resins places a definite restraint on 
reducing the wall thickness of containers for many 
applications, particularly where the container may be 
subjected to rough handling. 

The possibility of sterilization of bottles and other 
containers fabricated from the high density resins is a 
feature which is an apparent advantage for these ma- 
terials as compared to the conventional polyethylene 
which may not be subjected to sterilizing temperatures. 
However, a very small percentage of the current bot- 
tle, can and tube market requires, or can take advan- 
tage of, the sterilizability characteristic of high density 
polyethylenes. Baby bottles are perhaps the most 
popularly known of container applications requiring 
sterilizability, but the total potential in this end use 
is not particularly significant when compared to the 
overall container market. 

Also, when sterilization may be satisfactorily ac- 
complished by boiling, the high temperature resistance 
of one of the medium density resins (with a density, 
for example, of 0.935) will satisfy this requirement. 

For some pharmaceutical applications, it has been 
found that the major percentage of polyethylene 
bottles, as they are presently received from the manu- 
facturer, are sufficiently free from bacteria so as to not 
require sterilization. The small portion of the contain- 
ers which do require sterilization can be easily handled 
by cold sterilization techniques. 

Another possible answer to the need for steriliza- 
tion is the incorporation of an antiseptic agent directly 
into the polyethylene to provide a_ self-sterilizing 
bottle. At least one group of products with this built-in, 
semi-permanent sterilization is now on the market. 


Returning again to the subject of density, we wish 
to point out that it now appears as though blending of 
conventional low density polyethylenes with linear, 
high density resins will provide a variety of new resin 
formulations for container manufacture. It may be 
possible through blending to come closer to the exact 
physical properties desired for a specific packaging 
application. However, much work must be done to 
determine such things as processability, mold design 
and overall comparative costs, before blending is to 
find any large-scale, commercial use. 
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LATEST 
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order direct 





“‘Metalsmiths” 
Stainless Steel 
and Monel 
Utensils 











METALSMITHS Uten- 
sils are built to the 
exacting needs of corro- 
sion-resistant service in 
the process industries. 
Efficiently designed — 
made of correct metal 
analysis and weight — 
fabricated by latest 
techniques — backed by 
over 30 years’ speciali- 
zation in corrosion-re- 
sistant equipment. 


Prompt Shipment 





— Anywhere 


WRITE FOR LATEST CATALOG — PRICE LIST 


METALSMITHS 


568 White St., Orange, N. J. 


Specialists in Corrosion-Resisting Equipment 
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Professional Service 


Classified Advertising 








*ARLINCO RESEARCH LABORATORY, INC. 
Research, Formulation and 
Application to the Industry. 
Ethical Pharmaceuticals, Drugs, 
Cosmetics and Perfumery. 
333 W. 52nd St., New York 19, N. Y. 


Plaza 7-3861 
*A-R-L Inco means: Applied Research Laboratory, Incorp. 











LEBERCO LABORATORIES 


Hormone Assays @ Drug Assay 
Pharmaceutical and Cosmetic 
Research 


Sterility Tests @ Toxicity Studies 
Send for information concerning our services 
125 HAWTHORNE ST., ROSELLE PARK, N. J. 





RADIOACTIVE 
TRACER 
EXPERIMENTS 


NSEC laboratories are staffed and equipped 
for: 

e Development work © Process control 
e Assays e Leukopenic activity screening 


Naclear Seience and Engineering Corpt 


P.O. Box 10901 ¢ Pittsburgh 36, Penna. 





Classified Advertising 








RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


EVERY FORM OF CHEMICAL SERVICE 





Toxicology—Engi ing—Analy Market 
Research 


For information or con- 
sultation, call WAtkins 
4-8800 or write to: 


SNELL 


Help Wanted 


MIDWEST PHARMACEUTICAL FIRM with 
200 employees is looking for a Research Director. 
Applicant must have Ph.D. Duties involve super- 
vision of Basic, Clinical and Market Research. 
Box O-5, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 








MAN SKILLED in evaluating perfumery mate- 











SEIL, PUTT & RUSBY, INC. 
a division of SNELL 
Consulting, Research Chemists 
Established 1921 
Specialists in analysis of Drugs, Cosmetics, 
Essential Oils. 
Ask for Estimates—Quotations—No obligation 
29 West 15th Street, New York 11, N. Y. 
Telephone WAtkins 4-8800 


Analytical, 

















onowaree Rese 
/ > Profits In New Products 
A, ~ Develop that new product idea! 
“wonuenst “Expert authenticated clinical, tox- 
icity, stability, etc., studies conducted. 
NDA’s expertly prepared and presented. Com- 
plete coordinated program saves money, brings 
results. No obligation for estimate. Call or write 
Arthur D. Herrick, Director. 


NEW DRUG INSTITUTE 


130 East 59 St., New York 22 © Mu 8-064 








Projects, Consultation, and Pro 
aaa @ duction Control Services in 
research @ Biochemistry, Chemistry, Bacteri- 
FOUNDATION ology, Toxicology — Insecticide 
Testing and Screening. 

ihe ae) eed 4 eee 
WISCONSIN ALUMNI RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
P. O. Box 2217-J e MADISON 1, WISCONSIN 












TRUESDAIL £m 
USL LOE oe Anzeice os, 
Chemists - Bacteriologists - Engineers CA 6-4148 


Request Brochure and Publication 
CHEMISTRY IN ACTION, on letterhead 


HAWAIIAN 
DIVISION 
Honolulu, 
Hawaii 


PRODUCT & PROCESS DEVELOPMENT 
TOXICOLOGY — STERILITY TESTS 


FOOD RESEARCH tasorarories inc. 
OUR 55% YEAR 
RESEARCH 


ANALYSES CONSULTATION 

BIOLOGICAL, NUTRITIONAL AND TOXICOLOGICAL STUDIES 

FOR THE FOOD, DRUG AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES 
48-14 33rd STREET, LONG ISLAND CITY 1, W.Y. 
Westera Office—9331 VENICE BOULEVARD, CULVER CITY, CALIF. 
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FOSTER D. SNELL, INC. rials. Our staff knows of this ad. Box DM 1687, 

29 West 15th St., 125 West 41 Street, New York City. 
New York 11, N. Y. — 
PERFUMER. Please reply in complete confidence 


to Box DM 1686, 125 West 41 Street, New York 
City. 








PERFUMER 


Nationally known and_ respected 
toiletries house located in northern 
New Jersey seeks top flight perfumer 
with basic knowledge of toiletry and 
cosmetic formulation. 

We require a successful man whose 
creativeness, versatility and discrim- 
inating taste has brought him recogni- 
tion in the field in terms of creating 
known products or contributing heav- 
ily toward the success of perfume spe- 
cialties. 

Please send detailed resume cover- 
ing age, experience and salary desired 
to Box N-1, Drug & Cosmetic Indus- 
try, 101 West 31st St., New York 1, 
N. Y. Replies will be held in con- 
fidence. 














Situations Wanted 





SPECIALIST FOR PHARMACEUTICAL FLA- 


VORS. Pharmaceutical chemist with thorough ex- 
perience in development and application of flavors 
for medicines desires connection with reputable 


flavor firm. Box N-2, Drug & Cosmetic Industry. 











Business Opportunities 








ROYAL JELLY 

Royal Jelly capsules. Hi-Potency 50 mg. 
capsules containing the fabulous nutritive 
jelly of the Queen Bee. Dietary supplement. 
Current sensation of the cosmetic and food 
supplement world 

Capsules supplied in bulk or packed to 
your private la 

Canadian and export customers solicited 
also. 

Prices and literature on request. 

GENERAL SERVICE ASSOCIATES 


Dept. DCI, Box 6674, Medical Center Station 
Dallas 19, Texas 











Business Opportunities 





CONSULTING CHEMIST for tooth paste, shaving 
cream, aromatics and pharmaceutical products. 
Austin D. Devany, 233 Westfield Avenue, Eliza- 
beth, N. J., tel. EL 5-2025. 








WAREHOUSING-PACKING. West Coast es- 
tablished pick, pack, and ship service needs addi- 
tiona lines. Located suburb Los Angeles covering 
11 Western States. No charge for storage. You pay 
only small commission on orders shipped. Western 
States Warehousing, 14346 Bessemer St., Van 
Nuys, Calif. 








Machinery and Equipment For Sale 





FOR SALE: Day #31 and #32 Roball Sifters; Day 
Sifters & Mixers 100 to 1000# cap.; Day #71 Stain- 
less Steel Roball Sifters; Mixers; 8-porcelain lined 
Mills 18” x 24” & 30” x 22”; 2-Fitzpatrick Model D 
Comminutors; Sparkler 33-D-17 Rubber covered 
Filter; 5-Stokes Rotary B-2 and D.D.2 Tablet Ma- 
chines; 2 Stokes ‘“‘R’’ Single Punch Presses; Auto- 
matic Tube fillers for plastic and metal tubes; stain- 
less steel Kettles, Tanks, Agitators, etc. Send for 
latest bulletins. We buy your surplus. The Ma- 
chinery & Equipment Corp. , 293 Frelinghuysen 
Ave., Newark 12, New Jersey, TAlbot 4-2050. 





FOR SALE: Nickel Clad Evaporators 250 & 400 
sq. ft. Sharples #16V Stainless Steel Super Cen- 
trifugal; Lee 100 gal. St. St. Kettle with Double 
Motion Agitator. Stainless Steel Double Arm Mix- 
ers, 314, 5, 50 gal. Stokes RD-4 Rotary Tablet 
Press. Stainless Steel Tanks from 30 to 10,000 gal. 
Perry Equipment Corp., 1429 N. 6th St., Phila. 


22, Pa 








» 
Rebuilt 


Machinery 





Modern Rebuilt Machinery 


Available at Tremendous Savings 


Pneumatic Scale Co. Cartoning Units, con- 
sisting of Automatic Carton Feeders, Bot- 
tom Sealers and Top Sealers. 

Scandia Practically New Automatic Cello- 
phane Wrapping Machines, Model SFS-6F, 
with electric eyes. 

Package Machinery Co. Model FA2 Wrapper 
with Electric Eye, motor driven. Serial No. 
24,505. With belt infeed, overhead car- 
riage and compression unit. 

Mikro Bantam, 2TH, 3TH, 4TH Pulverizers. 

Baker Perkins 50 gal. Stainless Steel Jacketed 
Double Arm Heavy Duty Mixer. 

Day 4000 Ib. S.S. Jumbo Dry Powder Mixer. 

Day 50 to 10,000 Ib. Powder Mixers. 

Pony, Ermold, World, Pneumatic Semi and 
Automatic Labelers. 

Kyler, Knapp and CRCO Wraparound Label- 
ers. 

Day, Rotex, Robinson, Tyler Hum-mer, Gay- 
co, Raymond, Great Western Sifters. 

Fitzpatrick ‘'D'' S. S. Comminuter. 

Stokes DD2 and RBB Tablet Machines. 

Colton 2RP and 3RP Rotary Tablet Machines. 

Capem 4-Head, Resina LC Auto. Cappers 

S. & S. Gl, G2, G4, HG-84 Powder Fillers. 


Tell Us All Your Machinery Requirements 
Complete Details and Quotations 
Promptly Submitted. 


UNION STANDARD EQUIPMENT CO. 


318-322 Lafayette Street 
New York 12, N. Y. 


Phone: Canal 6-5334 
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AILABLE AS A NOVEMBER ISSUE 
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N Y S C 0 laboratories, inc. 


34-24 Vernon Blivd., Long Island City 6, N. Y. 
RAvenswood 6-5800 Cable address: NYSCOLAB, NEW YORK 








ie GC O. Ling —_”* 


hamilocturing Chesniste 


AROMATIC PRODUCTS 
“1.G.” (“ISING” GERMICIDE) 
SOAPS ror KENNELS 
AND INDUSTRIES 
MASKING ODORS For INDUSTRIES 


FOUNDED 1908 


FLUSHING NEW YORK 











MOULDS 


j LIPSTICK - COLOGNE - DEODORANT 
STYPTIC PENCILS - MASCARA 
SUPPOSITORIES 


PROGRESSIVE MACHINE WORKS 


137 West 22nd St., New York 11, N. Y. 











ROUGE COMPACT P OWDER 
PUNCHES FOR TABLETS 


also 
FOOT & POWER PRESSES FURNISHED 











STATEMENT REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF AUGUST 24, 
AS AMENDED BY THE ACTS OF MARCH 3, 1933, AND 
JULY 2, 1946 (Title 39, United States Code, Section 233) 
SHOWING THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
AND CIRCULATION OF 


Drug & Cosmetic Industry, published monthly at 
Pittsfield, Mass., for October 1, 1957 


1. The names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Drug Markets, Inc., 
101 West 31 St., New York, N. Y.; Editor, Thomas R. Farrell, 101 
West 31 St., New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Joseph Spaul- 
ding, 101 West 31st St., New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, 
Frazer V. Sinclair, 101 West 31 St., New York, N. Y. 

2. The owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and ad- 
dress must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and 
addresses of stockholders owning or holding 1 percent or more of 
total amount of stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and 
addresses of the individual owners must be given. If owned by a 
partnership or other unincorporated firm, its name and address as 
well as that of each individual member, must be given.) Drug 
Markets, Inc., Frazer V. Sinclair, Thomas R. Farrell. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: (If there are none, so 
state.) None. 

4. Paragraphs 2 and 3 include, in cases where the stockholder 
or security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee 
or in any fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting; also the statements in the two par- 
agraphs show the affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the cir- 
cumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of 
a bona fide owner. 

5. That the average number of copies of each issue of this 
publication sold or distributed, through the mails or otherwise, to 
paid subscribers during the six months preceding the date shown 
above is (This information is required from daily, weekly, semi- 
weekly, and tri-weekly newspapers only.) 

Thomas R. Farrell, Editor. 


Sworn to before me this 25th day of September, 1957, Beth M. 
Fairclough, Notary Public. 
My commission expires March 30, 1959. 











private formula 


. bulk or packaged... 
tablets 





capsules 
cece 
unexcelled for 
quality 
and 
service * since 1913... 


brunswick laboratories, inc. 


8671 vincennes ave. chicago 20, illinois 







































































































































































HIGH GRADE 
COSMETIC POWDERS 


@ Powdered Talc ® Infusorial Earth 
@ English Kaolin @ Clay and Silica 
@ Precipitated Chalk 


Write us about your special needs. 
Send for prices and samples. 

























































































TAMMS INDUSTRIES, INC., Dept. RM-11, 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago | 





THE OXYCHOLESTERIN 
ABSORPTION BASE 


Suggested Formulae on Request 


Pfaltz @ Bauer. Inc. 


EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, NEW YORK 
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CAMILLI, 
& LALOUE 


Grasse, France 


Natural Perfumer’s Materials Stocked 
by Our American Affiliate 


ABSOLUTES 


JASMIN 
JASMIN POMMADES 
JASMIN CHASSIS 


BASIL 
BORONIA 
BROOM (Genet) 


CASSIE ANCIENNE JASMIN BENZOL 
CIVET JONQUILLE 
CLARY SAGE LABDANUM 
EVERLASTING (Immortelle) LAVENDER 
GERANIUM LIATRIX 

HAY MATE 

HOPS MELLILO1 


CONCRETES — ESSENTIAL OILS — RESINOIDES 


CAMILLI, ALBERT & LALOUE, INC. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


15 East 48th Street 


ALBERT 


Established 1830 


S.A. 


MOUSSE D'ARBRE 
OAKMOSS 

ORRIS 

RESEDA 

ROSE DE MAI 
ROSEMARY 

THYM 

TOBACCO 
VIOLET LEAVES 
YLANG YLANG A 


Jasmin 


Phone PLaza 3-6070 
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